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2d Session j No. 1457 


FEDERAL WILDLIFE CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES, 1951 


Aprit 16 (legislative dav, Apri 14), 1952.—Ordered to be printed 
with illustrations 


Mr. McCve.uan, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


* The Committee on Government Operations submits herewith a re- 
port on the wildlife-conservation activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment during 1951. 

Wildlife-conservation activities are the concern of at least three 
departments of the executive branch of the Government—Interior, 
Agriculture, and Army. The operations of these agencies are under 
the primary jurisdiction of three standing committees of the Senate— 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Agriculture and Forestry, and Armed 
Services. Because of this dispersion of both executive and legislative 
authority and activity, it was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a 
complete report with respect to these matters. 

During the Eightieth Congress, this committee, in an effort to meet 
this situation, established a Subcommittee to Investigate Wildlife 
Conservation in the United States, pursuant to its authority to study 
“the opération of Government activities on all levels with a view to 
determining its efficiency and economy.’ The subcommittee held 
hearings during 1948, 1949, and 1950, at which all agencies, public 
and private, interested in the improvement of the Federal programs, 
were afforded an opportunity to be heard. During the first session 
of the Eighty-second Congress, the subcommittee was continued, but 
it was not deemed feasible to hold hearings. Instead, all public and 
private conservation agencies were requested to submit statements 
and reports, and a report was issued by this committee in May 1951 
(S. Rept. 317, 82d Cong., Ist sess.). 

During the second session of the Eighty-second Congress, the sub- 
committee was discontinued, but its work is being continued by the 
full committee. Following the practice of the previous session, no 
hearings were held, but conservation agencies, both public and private, 
were invited to submit their annual reports and statements for 1951. 
In response to this invitation from the chairman, reports were for- 
warded to the committee by the Department of the Interior, National 
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Park Service, Bureau of Reclamation, and Fish and Wildlife Service; 
the Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and Forest 
Service; and the Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers. Statements were also submitted for the report by the 
following private agencies: American Fisheries Society, Boone and 
Crockett Club, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., Northeastern Bird-Banding Association, 
Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal Society, Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, and the Department of Con- 
servation for the State of Minnesota. 

It is the purpose of this report to present a coordinated picture of 
all wildlife-conservation activities in the United States in order to 
make this information available to interested individuals and groups. 
The material contained herein has been set forth as submitted by the 
agencies and organizations indicated and does not necessarily represent 
the views of the committee. 





DePARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SER vie E 


Washington 25, D. C., Mareh 1 195. 


) 


<© 


Hon. Joun L. McCuexuan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Investigate Wildlife Conservation, 
Committee on Expe niditures in the Evecutive Departments, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator McCuievuan: We are pleased to supply, in 
response to your request of January 10, a report of 118 pages, and 
attachments, concerning the work of the National Park Service in 
wildlife conservation during 1951. 

I would like to call special attention to the need for more adequate 
staff and operating funds if the wildlife resources are to be given 
proper care. This ] protection is expected by the more than 36 million 
visitors annually. Increasing use within the parks and other areas 
of the national park system and intensifying economic pressure from 
without have brought serious problems. At least 50 rangers, in 
addition to the present force, are needed to protect wildlife from poach- 
ing, to regulate ening, to control existing grazing (which directly 
conflicts with wildlife :), to correct the several grave mal: adjustments of 
elk and deer in relation to food supply, and many other protective 
functions in the wildlife field. Although valuable research is bein 

carried out in the parks by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the National 
Park Service requires an additional 20 biologists to supply technical 
advice to area administrators and to pursue the many studies needed 
to solve immediate management problems. Approximately $38,000 of 
additional funds are needed annually to meet the minimum operating 
expenses of wildlife studies and protection-management measures. 
Some $300,000 (nonrecurring) should be obtained for construction and 
other permanent needs, such as buildings, to enable protection per- 
sonnel to function in remote areas where wildlife needs are paramount. 
Detailed information and justifications for these essential needs are 
given in our report, pages 15-18, 42-46, 74-77, and 105-118. 

We regret that we have been unable to meet your due date of 
March 1. The utmost efforts have been made in this office and in our 
field offices to furnish an adequate, satisfactory statement as soon as 
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possible. However, we feel that some such accounting of our program 
and the current status of wildlife in the national park system is well 
worth putting together as a matter of public information. If the 
assemblage of reports of various agencies is to be printed, as in previous 
years, we will appreciate receiving as many copies as can be spared 
We have found the printed reports extremely valuable and useful. 

If similar reports of our wildlife preservation work are requested 1n 
the future, a little more advance notice would help us to meet the 
deadline and to turn in a more satisfactory statement. 

Sincerely vours, 
Conrapb L. Wirra, Virector 

Enclosure. 


WILDLIFE OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM, 195 
INTRODUCTIO 


At the request of the Congress, the National Park services has 


reported annually, over a period of about 15 years, concerning the 
conservation of wildlife in the national park system. The present 
statement covers the calendar vear 195] 

In compliance with the act of August 25, 1916, the areas comprising 


the national park system are administered in such manner as ‘“‘to 


conserve the scenery and the natura! and historic objects and the 
wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.”” The 180 national parks, monu- 
ments, and historical and recreational areas which existed on January 
1, 1952, contained about 24,300,000 acres. During the travel veat 
which ended September 30, 1951, these reservations were visited by 
36,708,500 people. While “scenery”? was perhaps the major attraction, 
many thousands of visitors to the natural areas were interested 
primarily in seeing the animals. Unknown, but large, numbers of 
anglers came to fish m park waters. Greatly mereased fishing pressure, 
particularly, threatened to deplete aquatic life in more accessible areas 
and indirectly to force undesirable and even harmful “remedies”? on 
administrators. 

The popularity of the national parks and related areas has brought 
difficult problems in the conservation of wildlife and other resources 
and their preservation “unimpaired.” In these pages we attempt to 
describe, not only the status of the mammals, birds, fish and other 
wildlife, but the hazards which confront them as species and the 
requirements im personnel and funds to safeguard them 


ReGIon 1 (EASTERN STATES 


THE LARGER MAMMALS 

Hoofed mammals 

Notable increase of the Virginia or white-tailed deer has been genera} 
in all Service areas of this region during the past year. In Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park (Tennessee-North Carolina), deer 
have appeared in areas where heretofore they had been rare or absent 
A slow but steady population increase has oeccurred—this in spite of 
the fact that during the past two decades there has been almost no 
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cutting of trees, and acreage burned has been practically negligible. 
The Cades Cove section has shown the greatest increase due to the 
agricultural program carred on in that erea in order to retain a modi- 
fied open condition. 

The deer population in Shenandoah National Park (Virginia) gained 
noticeably in 1951, a continuation of the np er which has been 

taking place since this park’s establishment in 1935. The total num- 
ber is now estimated at 400; an increase of about 1 " pe recent over 1950. 

A new development of considerable interest was the establishment 
this vear by the North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission, in 
cooperation with the Blue Ridge Parkway (Virginia-North Carolina), 
of the Little Grandfather Mountain wildlife management area con- 
tiguous to Doughton Park (a section of the parkway). This adjacent 
area of 6,000 acres was stocked with 100 white-tailed deer and will be 
closed to hunting for at least 5 vears. Two Federal wildlife manage- 
ment areas adjacent to the Blue Ridge Parkway were opened to 
hunting this year, resulting in the use of the parkway as a sanctuary 
by the deer. 

At Mammoth Cave National Park (Kentucky), it appears that no 
further deer stocking is necessary as they are well established from 
previous plants. The annual count indicates an increase of 12 animals 
over 1950. This year’s food supply was more than adequate and the 
habitat is considered ideal. 

Deer studies were continued on Mount Desert Island, including 
Acadia National Park (Maine). Conclusions indicate there is little 
or no increase in number. Browse continues to become more abun- 
dant within the area burned by the fire of 1947 and there is nothing 
to indicate that the deer herd at present is too large for the available 
food supply, except possibly in yarding areas during the more severe 
winters. 

Posting of boundaries and hunting season patrol at Everglades 
National Park (Florida) is gradually reducing the poaching of deer. 
An increase in deer has been evident during the past vear. 

Deer are permanent residents at Morristown National Historical 
Park (New Jersey) where they have increased during the past year 
from an estimated 85 to 125 animals. Both range and cover Ho excel- 
lent. An increase in number has also been noted at Colonial National 
Historical Park (Virginia). The authorities of the naval mine depot, 
which adjoins the park, conducted a 5-day hunt this fall, during which 
63 animals of both sexes were killed. This hunt was carried out in 
order to reduce the overstocked herd. 

The number of deer seen at Saratoga National Historical Park 
(New York) in 1951 was approximately double that of past years. 
The fawn crop was exceedingly good. Sanctuary for the white tails 
during hunting season causes a large increase on the historical park 
during that period. As many as 20 deer at a time were noted at 
Gettysburg National Military Park (Pennsylvania). Some wounded 
deer were observed within the park boundaries this year but it is 
believed they wandered in after being shot outside. The hunting 
season takes a heavy toll in the area around George Washington 
Birthplace National Monument (Virginia). A total of 30 bucks 
were killed in the vicinity during that period. It was a daily occur- 
rence to see deer on the monument property. 

The elk herd that ranges the year round at Blue Ridge Parkway 
showed a slight increase in number. 
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Carnivores 

The Florida panther recently was placed on the game list of that 
State and therefore receives the protection of a closed season. Ever- 
glades National Park constitutes the only adequate inviolate refuge 
of these handsome cats. ‘They reside deep in the interior of the park 
and therefore have no possible significance in local economy. 

Black bears have shown little or no increase in number in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. ‘Their population is estimated at 
approximately 200 animals within the park boundaries. Beech and 
oak mast were mostly fair to good during 1951. The number of cubs 
observed in 1951 was relatively small, and any possible increase was 
probably balanced by such mortality as the species suffered in the park 
and near vicinity. Hunting kill statistics are not available for the 
North Carolina counties which adjoin the park, but the number of 
bears known to have been legally killed in three nearby counties of 
eastern ‘Tennessee is 16. ‘he open season on bears was lengthened 
from 17 to 28 days in eastern Tennessee. 

Considerably more black bears were in evidence in Shenandoah 
National Park in 1951 than 1950. The total population is now esti- 
mated at 30 animals. A slight increase of bears occurred on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 


Marine mammals 
The only permanent habitat of the manatee in the United States 


is in Florida. Although protected by State law, the Everglades 
National Park offers this rare and curious marine animal its only 
adequate natural sanctuary. Investigation by park’ personnel re- 


sulted in the accumulation of new, valuable information on this 
mammal. Among other things, the data establishes that ample areas 
suited to maintenance of herds of sea cows are provided by the Ever- 
glades National Park and that numbers of them reside in the park the 
year round, 

Results of field studies of the bottle-nose porpoise and its relation 
to Everglades National Park will be placed in report form in the 
near future. <A large, fairlv stable, population of these mammals 
may be observed throughout the year in the park. 


THE SMALLER MAMMALS 


The beaver population at Mammoth Cave National Park is esti- 
mated to be 30, a slight increase over 1950. An additional pair was 
planted this vear, and observations indicate that the species is well 
established. Reports also indicate a tendency for the beavers to 
move upstream and out of the park. The severe ice and snow storm 
during February 1951 that killed many small mammals had little or 
no effect on the beaver. 

Investigation at Acadia National Park revealed that beavers 
removed from the Bubble Pond Prook because of damage to the 
roads have not returned to that portion of the park. 

Raccoons are common in nearly all national-park areas in the 
eastern region. [Everglades and Shenandoah National Parks report 
a decrease this year, while at George Washington Birthplace a large 
increase over the past vear occurred. 

Otters reached a peak of abundance during 1951 in Everglades 
National Park compared with the previous 5 years. They spread 
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for a time to saline waters, where they had not been seen previously. 

Probably because the cyclic population is on the upswing, the 
snowshoe hare has been more numerous this year in Acadia National 
Park. 

Observations of the muskrat population in and near Saratoga 
National Historical Park indicate the population to be approximately 
one-third of what it was a year previously. This decrease may be 
attributed to the high-water level last spring of the Hudson River, 
which resulted in a local migration of muskrats to more suitable 
habitats. 

In general, most small mammals, including the squirrel, fox, ground- 
hog, rabbit, and fur bearers, appear to be present in most national- 
park areas of the eastern United States in about the same abundance 
as was reported in 1950. 

REPTILES 


Suppression of poaching by alligator-hide hunters in Everglades 
National Park has been achieved by patrolling. Greater abundance 
of small alligators was apparent in 1951 as a result of 2 years of full 
protection. Conservation of this impressive reptile is expected to 
contribute indirectly to the future abundance of fresh-water fishes, 
otters, and wading birds. When a capac ity stock of large alligators 
is eventually attained, the myriad ’gator holes (ponds) which they 
make and maintain will add to the amount of open water remaining 
when the ’glades go dry each year. This additional water will provide 
haven for an increased supply of fish (which also will feed the ’gators) 
and a greater population of otters, herons, egrets, wood ibis, and ducks. 

More frequent patrols in Florida Bay, within Everglades National 
Park, improved public relations, and elimination of drag seining have 
all accrued to the advantage of the crocodile. Young are seen much 
more frequently than 2 years ago. One nest was found in 1951 and a 
limited study of it was made. Certain salt-water creeks, the banks of 
which have been habitual hauling-out places for the crocodiles for 
many years, are still regularly used. A census method has been devised 
to determine the amount of such use of Davis Creek in the park. 


BIRD LIFE 


The invasion of evening grosbeaks southward to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park during the late fall and early winter of 1951 
proved to be of considerable interest; it was the southernmost pene- 
tration on record of these northern finches. 

Severe weather of the 1950-51 winter at Mammoth Cave National 
Park resulted in a large loss of bird life. The turkey population 
declined about 30 percent. (A poor beech and oak-acorn crop may 
have been partly responsible.) Fewer turkeys were observed at 
Colonial National Historical Park. 

Results of the ruffed grouse restocking program at Mammoth Cave 
National Park have been disappointing. Although the habitat seems 
favorable, only one bird was seen throughout 1951. Quail have 
decreased at this park as well as in Great Smoky aeounteans Park. 

Bald eagles are reported to have increased approximately 25 percent 
in the past year at Colonial National Historical Park. 

The number of whistling swans at George Washington Birthplace 
National Monument dropped nearly 50 percent from the previous 
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year. The largest count in 1951 was only 358, with very few young 
birds in the flights. However, an increase in the swan populatior 
was noted in Roanoke Sound adjacent to Fort Raleigh National His- 
toric Site (North Carolina). Canada geese also were more numerous 
in these waters in 1951, but most other species of waterfowl were 
fewer. 

Unusually severe and prolonged cold in Everglades National Park 
caused complete desertion of the Cut hbert 
eries in January 1951, but Dildo rookery and all but one spoonbill 
rookery did fairly well. By the close of 1951 the nesting season had 
come again, and all rookeries were making a good start. However 
summer rainfall was very scant, and the end of the year found fresh 
water unseasonably low. This may cause a food shortage in the 
’elades and hardship in Cuthbert and 


| 4 |? oy 
Lake and Kast Nivel rook- 


vast River rookeries early in 
1952. Catfish Key rookery produced 2 rood crop of birds in the 
summer of 1951, when white ibis apparently nested there. One even- 


ing in October, after the nesting season but while the ibis were still! 
using Catfish Key as a roost, 1,139 white ibis were counted. It is 


interesting that, despite lack of nesting by white ibis at East Riv 


rooke ry in 1950 or 1951, the count of 3 5 Spe cies at Whitewash Kev 
roost in August 1951 closely approximated that of August 1949. Use 
of Duck Rock as a bird roost was apparently normal 


THE FISH RESOURCES 


Natural restocking of ponds at Mammoth Cave National Park is 
believed adequate i satisfactory, but it appears that the fish popu- 
lation of the Green and Nolin Rivers is reduced, presumably by heavy 
fishing. 

During the early spring of 1951 a total of 11,000 rainbow and 
4,000 brook trout, all legal-sized fish, were obtained from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service hatchery at Erwin, Tenn., and released in the 
easily accessible streams of Great Smoky Mountains Park. Fishing 
pressure, as usual, Was heavy. v OC aliz ve at ods Cc aused by clon ua lbursts 
in late March and early September 1951 resulted in reduction of the 
fish population; extent of the loss cannot be determined as yet. 

Following recommendations based on preliminary surveys by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, stocking of Shenandoab National’ Park 
streams in 1951 was limited to planting fingerling trout in two streams 
wherein natural reproduction was entirely inadequate. In general, 
fishing pressure in the park was not as great as in 1950. Fishing 
success was normal. Many fishermen reported an excessive number 
of small (sublegal) trout in comparison to those of legal size. An 
extremely dry period lasting from July into October greatly reduced 
stream flow and, in the case of certain smaller streams, dried them up 
completely. Despite these adverse conditions, no dead fish were 
observed during this drought 

The present method of fishery management—planting sublegal 
trout only in streams where scientific investigation shows natural 
productivity to be madequate—appears to meet with the approval 
of interested sportsmen and the fish and game elubs in the vicinity 
of Shenandoah Park 


98125—5v 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN THEIR SOLUTION 


The long-standing problem of too many dogs, both licensed and 
unlicensed, running at large and killing or harassing wildlife, continued 
in nearly all eastern park areas. An effort to solve it has been made 
through personal contacts and warning signs. The difficulty and time 
consumed in handling this problem is more than is generally recog- 
nized. 

Much additional information on fishery resources in Shenandoah 
and Great Smoky Mountains National Parks is needed to augment 
the minimum initial studies conducted in 1950 and prev iously. Such 
scientific investigation is considered essential to carry out an intelli- 
gent fishery management program. The work will be carried out by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in 1952 if possible. 

Inadequate protection of fish and other wildlife along the bound- 
aries and other more remote sections of Shenandoah Park is another 
major problem. One of three needed warden positions has been 
approved, but lack of funds has precluded filling this position. 

In Great Smoky Mountains Park, the prob lem presented by bears 
in their upsetting of roadside garbage cans was materially lessened by 
the construction and erection of 40 heavy wooden frames, each of 
which is set into the ground around a can. The feeding of roadside 
bears by park visitors presents a continuing problem, and emphasis 
was placed upon it by rangers and naturalists of the park staff through- 
out the season. Warning signs, small handbills, posters, and verbal 
statements were designed to reduce the bear-feeding —. m. 

Protection and/or restoration of f alligators, deer, black bears, and 
sea turtles continue to be major problems in Everglades Park. Thir- 
teen miles of boundary adjacent to hunting lands were posted and the 
mileage of patrolling was doubled in 1951. Restoration of the Cape 
Sable Prairie to fresh-water marsh has been started by closing two of 
the five canals which permitted brackish water to flow onto the 
prairie from Florida Bay. 


WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONS 


Although two fishery investigations in Shenandoah Park were made 
in 1950 by the Fish and Wildlife Service, reports of these investiga- 
tions were not submitted to the National Park Service until the 
period covered by this report. ‘These initial investigations included 
quantitative studies of animal trout food in 10 streams of the park, 
and studies of natural spawning and trout populations in 12 major 
streams. In general, the studies indicated that nearly all the streams 
were exceptionally rich in food matter during the spring season; that 
with the exception of a minority of streams, natural spawning was 
generally adequate; that growth of trout was mostly poor; and that 
the majority of streams supports a native trout population adequate 
to provide sport fishing. 

A wide variety of investigations were carried on at Everglades 
eH during 1951 by numerous biologists and other workers: 

. Densities of nesting songbirds in plant communities of the park 
area, William B. Robertson, doctorate student from University of 


[hinois. 
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2. Relations of wildfire to plant communities of the park, William 
B. Robertson, temporary fire control aid, park staff. 

‘Lhe — n of the rookeries and large roosts in the park, Park 
Biologist J J.C. Moore. 

4. sett shifts in feeding grounds of the gregarious wading 
birds of the park, Park Biologist J.C. Moore. 

5. Monthly calendar of wildlife which the visitor may expect to 
see in iD ve els lies Park, Park Biologist iF cy. Moore. 

. Occurrence of the short-tailed hawk in Florida, Park Biologist 

C Moore and others. 

7. Status of the crocodile in the Everglades National Park, with 
breeding notes, Park Biologist J. C. Moore. 

8. List of the birds of the Everglades National Park, Park Naturalist 
W. E. Dilley. 

9. Birds of Paradise re and Fayre slough, winter 1951-52 
Temporary Park Ranger C. Tyler Hotchkiss. 

10. Density of = all mammals in relation to plant communities in 
Everglades Park, James Opsahl, graduate student of University of 
Illinois. 

11. Land mammals of south Florida, Albert Schwartz, doctorate 
student, University of Michigan. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service cooperating with the State of Maine 
has in progress a 3-vear fisheries investigation program at Mou int 
De ser Island, whic h Mie ‘ludes Acadia National Park. 


wos, 


NEEDS FOR ADEQUATE PROTECTION AND CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


Acadia National Park 

(a) Additional rangers needed, three. 

(b) Professional biologist, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $5,000. 

(d) Acadia’s greatest need for protection and management of wild- 
life is in the field of personnel. Additional rangers are needed to pro- 
tect deer against poachers and against the dogs that run loose in the 
park. These problems are serious, for some detached portions of the 
park are completely surrounded by private land, and the adjacent 
territory is thickly populated. A biologist is required to investigate 
deer and other wildlife in relation to food supply. This problem, 
which is complicated by the existence of numerous private estates 
adjacent to the park, has been carried by the park naturalist at the 
expense of the interpretative program. 

Ke rglade s National Park 
Additional rangers, two. 

(6) Additional biologist, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $5,800. 

(72) A marine biologist is needed to conduct studies on the marine, 
commercial and sport fishes and fisheries of the park waters, which 
will provide accurate information upon which to base regulations of 
commercial, bait, and sport fishing. Due to the ‘a of the park and 
protective problems, need for the additional rangers is imperative. 
The other funds are necessary for miscellaneous expenses and equip- 
ment to carry out the wildlife program and its protection. 
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Great Smoky Mountains National Park 

(a) Additional rangers, six. 

Professional biologist, one-third vear. 

c) Funds required (other than salaries), $6,120 per year. 

d) A biologist is needed for a period of about 4 months to make fish 
and stream surveys. <A thorough survey of the fish and fishing pro- 
gram is long overdue. Costs of hauling fish from the Federal hatchery 
to park streams, approximately $400 annually, should be added to 
present allotments. The additional rangers are necessary for pro- 
tection and conservation of wildlife due to the vast acreage of the 
park. 

Mammoth Cave National Park 

a) Additional rangers, two. 

(b) Professional biologist, one-third year. 

c) Funds required (other than salaries), $7,500. 

(d) The services of a biologist are needed for at least 1 month a 
year to carry on necessary studies and to plan and advise on the wild- 
life program. Funds are needed for reestablishment of native birds 
and ca aieaeias and for vehicles for patrol work to protect and conserve 
wildlife. 

Morristown National Historical Park 


(a) Additional park guard, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $400. 

d) An additional park guard is needed for night patrols and to 
augment protection for the wildlife from poachers and dogs. 
Saratoga National Historical Park 

(a) Park guard, one-sixth year. 

(ce) Funds required (other than salaries), $100. 

(d) The most pressing need is for additional protection personnel 
during hunting season, which in this area covers a period of approxi- 
mately 2 months. The protection services of a temporary park 
warden would materially aid the one park ranger. The justification of 
these services has become apparent from the increased hunting pressure 
in areas near the park. 

Shenandoah National Park 

(a) Park wardens, three. 

(b) Professional biologist, one-third year. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $4,000. 

(d) Wardens are needed to augment the ranger force to provide 
adequate patrol of wildlife habitats, including streams, where but 
slight protection can now be given. A fishery biologist is required for 
approximately 2 months each year for fishery and creel census studies, 
and to guide the fishery and wildlife conservation programs. 


Region 1 headquarters 


(b) Regional biologist, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $2,000. 

(d) The position is required to help formulate and carry out the 
wildlife program in the region. This work is now being carried on a 
“ninch-hitting”’ basis. A qualified biologist would advise the staffs 
of the smaller parks and monuments regarding protection and con- 
servation of wildlife, where this resource is secondary and where 
special personnel need not be assigned to the individual areas. 
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REGION 2 (Nortra-CeENTRAL AND NortTHERN Rocky Mountain 
STATES 


THE LARGER MAMMALS 


The status of animal life in parks and monuments in region 2 areas 
of the National Park Service is essentially the same as was reported 
last year. The numbers of these animals have not changed signifi- 
cantly. No animals other than coyotes are in danger of extirpation. 
The problems confronting the National Park Service in perpetuating 
and protecting wildlife in the parks and monuments of region 2 are 
discussed in the later section on major management problems. 
Hoofed mammals 

In several park areas of region 2 elk or wapiti, continue to exceed 
the carrying capacity of their critica! winter range. Reductions of 
excess wildlife in these areas are made in several wavs. The first 
priority is live shipment for stocking new ranges, restocking depleted 
ranges, or for exhibition in zoos. The reservoirs of wildlife in national 
parks are available to States and public or private agencies for these 
purposes. Hunting by licensed State hunters on lands adjacent to 
the parks is encouraged as a means of draining excess animals from the 
sanctuaries. As a final recourse, when these other methods fail to 
hold the wildlife populations to the desired level, wildlife is killed by 
rangers in the parks. 

The small demand for live elk rules out the possibility of disposing 
of surpluses of these animals by live shipment. A new deve lopment 
was tried on a small scale in January 1951 at Yellowstone National 
Park where the herd greatly exceeds the range-carrving capacity. 
The procedure consisted of trapping elk in the park, transporting them 
in trucks to open hunting territory, and releasing them after dark. 
Five large traps costing $40,000 have been built in Yellowstone for 
capturing elk. The number of elk trapped and released in open 
hunting territorv in December oe and January 1952 amounted to 
641 head. Approximately half of the elk thus made available for 
hunting were killed; the rem ainaler Tr auiwahenie returned to the park. 
This kill of about 320 animals accounts for only one-eighth of the 
annual increase of the elk herd. As an adjunct to the general re- 
duction program, this plan appears to have only minor possibilities. 
Trapping suecess depends upon favorable weather conditions which 
occur only infrequently in Yellowstone before January 31 when the 
elk season closes in Montana. 

Hunting on lands adjacent to Yellowstone also depends largely 
upon severe weather conditions. Elk will not leave the park in large 
numbers, in the face of heavy hunting pressure, unless forced to do so 
by the scarcity of natural forage. Experience over the years has 
demonstrated that hunting outside Yellowstone Park eannot be 
relied upon to effect the required control, at least of that portion of 
the herd which remains within the park. 

If adequate elk reductions cannot be effected by live shipment and 
hunting outside the park, recourse will have to be made to slaughter 
in the park. Perpetuation of the northern Yellowstone elk herd 
depends upon a healthy range. The practice of holding more elk on 
the deteriorated range than it can carry has resulted in an abused 
range which will support only a fraction of the original herd. If 
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reductions cannot be accomplished by artificial methods, loss of the 
important forage-producing plants will continue. Of greater  sig- 
nificance is concurrent loss of topsoil. Restoration of the range 
will be a difficult and long-range problem. Even though expertly 
and intensely managed, the range will only slowly regain its original 
productivity for wildlife. Restoration of the lost topsoil may not 
take as long as it took for it to be made naturally, but full restoration 
may require centuries. Many original plant associations may 
lost due to terrain disturbances. For the good of the elk herd, 
must be reduced by any and all available means. 

Management of elk in Wind Cave National Park until recently 
did not constitute any problem. The enlargement of this park 
included a range which was utilized by a large number of resident 
elk. A herd of about 800 head was observed in the northeast corner 
of the enlarged Federal park in the fall of 1951. Efforts will be made 
to fence these animals out of Wind Cave when the boundary fence 
between it and Custer State Park is completed. The Wind Cave 
range cannot support a herd of more than 1,000 elk and 400 buffaloes. 

A reduction of elk in Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., by depu- 
tized rangers was conducted for the first time in 1951. Pursuant to 
Public Law, 787, the Secretary of the Interior and the Governor of 
Wyoming agreed to a reduction in the park of 600 elk by 1,200 depu- 
tized rangers. The 510 deputized rangers who actually participated 
reported the killing of 184 elk in a relatively narrow strip on the north- 
ern edge of the park where control operations were conducted. 

State and Park Service biologists cooperated in making investiga- 
tions of elk migrations. The joint report of the investigators showed 
in part that 35 percent of the elk migrating across U. S. No. 287 
between Jackson Lake and Box Creek crossed a portion of Grand 
Teton National Park. The slight reduction in the ratio of elk mi- 
grating across the park in the winter of 1951-52, as compared with 
that of previous vears, is not believed significant. 

Many elk whose migration routes cross the park were killed by 
hunters either before they entered the park or after they left it. No 
figures are available regarding the total reduction of the elk bands 
which normally cross national ‘park lands. Since the best elk hunting 
areas in Jackson Hole during the fall of 1951 were just north of the 
park along Pacific Creek and south and east of the park, it is probable 
that this segment of the Jackson Hole elk herd was adequately if not 
overshot. 

Elk hunters in Jackson Hole last fall had very favorable conditions 
and the total reduction has been unofficially reported to be in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 animals. The 184 elk taken by deputized 
hunters in Grand Teton National Park were not important to the total 
reduction. The significance of this reduction to the preservation of 
elk within Grand Teton National Park remains to be determined. 

Control of elk in Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., is being 
accomplished by killing by park rangers. The herd is held at a con- 
stant level by the joint action of the State of Colorado and the Na- 
tional Park Service. The State receives the carcasses for disposal to 
public institutions. 

Reduction of excess mule deer in Rocky Mountain Park has not 
been so successful. The only evident result of the 1949-50 reduction 
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was to permit a greater survival of younger deer. The winter range of 
these animals in the park has been so completely denuded of palatable 
browse that the deer are forced to leave it. Many of them subsist 
upon refuse from the Estes Park dump or by feeding from garbage cans 


in the residential and business sections of this community. The 
garbage-eating habit has made trapping deer in the park unsuccessful 
unless the traps are baited with garbage. Arrangements have been 


made this year by the Colorado Game and Fish Department to 
live-trap deer outside the Park. 

The presence of the town of Estes Park on the natural migration 
route of elk and deer and the posting of a majority of private land in 
and around the park prevents adequate reductions by licensed State 
hunters in the infrequent years when Dieta animals are forced out of 
the park by weather conditions during the hunting season. The 
cooperation of State and Park Service officials is designed to restore 
and preserve the soil and vegetation upon which both deer and elk 
depend in Rocky Mountain National Park. . 

In January 1950, the National Park Service, in cooperation with the 
Montana Fish and Game Department, removed 258 antelope or 
pronghorns from Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. Montana re- 
ceived 144 of these animals for restocking ranges in the State, four were 
sent to the Toledo Zoo, and eight were accidentally killed during 
trapping and handling operations. The remainder were live-shipped 
to Federal areas. The national bison range secured 15 antelope; 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak., obtained 
head; and Wind Cave National Park received 12 males. A census 
made in February 1951, revealed that 215 pronghorns remained on 
the Yellowstone range. This was essentially the number desired. 

The proce «dure followe din reducing the size of this herd of ante lope 
has been to remove half of the population each time a reduction is 
necessary. Continuing studies will determine whether this number 
of antelope is too large or too small. Preservation of antelope in 
Yellowstone will be assured only after the critical winter range of 
these animals is restored to its former state of productivity. The size 
of the herd will be held below the recovery capacity of the range. 

The Yellowstone antelope problem well illustrates one phase of 
wildlife management which confronts the National Park Service in 
this region. Pronghorn antelope found their optimum habitat on the 
Great Plains. Those which survived the colonization of the West 
were in the less accessible places, frequently the mountain valleys. 
Subsequent agricultural expansion extended further up these valleys 
and wildlife was restricted to ever smaller ranges. The establishment 
of Yellowstone National Park saved from settlement a segment of the 
Yellowstone River Valley which contained considerable summer 
range, but only a small amount of winter range. The few antelope 
which survived in this region were unable to migrate long distances, 
as was their former habit, because of the settlement in the lower 
valley. As the growing herd could not move into new territory, it 
threatened its own existence by the overutilization of some of the 
forage plants. 

In the earlier period of wildlife protection, emphasis properly was 
placed upon increasing the number of these animals, not the condition 
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of the range. The situation now is reversed. The antelope as a 
species is no longer in danger of extinction, but in Yellowstone 
National Park the important forage plants have become so depleted 
by heavy utilization over the vears that emphasis must now be placed 
on range restoration. The perpetuation of antelope in Yellowstone 
requires that the population of these animals be held at a low level 
for an extended period. 

The continued presence of Yellowstone antelope is dependent upon 
the existence of certain browse plants, particularly big sagebrush. 
Recent investigations in this park disclosed that big sagebrush has 
largely disappeared or is in poor condition in the areas where antelope 
concentrate in the winter. The use of this plant by other wildlife 
species was found to be of little significance. The study definitely 
indicated that there were too many antelope. 

The status of antelope at Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak., 
remains unsatisfactory. The decline in numbers which started in 
1946 has been arrested, but only a small increase has occurred. 
The decimation of antelope in this park could not have been due to 
lack of forage or to predation. Some antelope may have escaped 
from the fenced range and a few are known to have perished in the 
blizzards of 1949 and 1950. ‘The greatest decimating factor appar- 
ently is the result of poaching and ruthless killing. This practice 
cannot be controlled by the present inadequate park staff. The 
addition to the Wind Cave herd of 12 males from Yellowstone National 
Park in the spring of 1951 provided breeding stock. The size of the 
crop of kids this summer may indicate whether lack of male animals 
was one of the factors responsible for the population decline. 

More pronghorns have moved onto the former Custer recreational 
demonstration area range which was added recently to Wind Cave 
National Park. The addition provides excellent forage and more 
suitable antelope terrain than existed in the original park. With 
protection, the antelope on this new section of the park should increase 
rapidly. ‘The protection problem in the new addition will be easier 
to handle because it is not traversed by a State highway. <A few 
rangers with radio-equipped cars could easily control this area. 

The antelope restocking project at Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park, N. Dak., has been unsuccessful in some respects. 
Apparently more than half of the 75 antelope released in the memorial 
park early in 1951 left the area. Some returned in September when 
a census disclosed 47 head in the park. Since hunting of these animals 
is prohibited by State law on lands adjacent to the park, more will 
undoubtedly return in the future. 

Considered from a long-range standpoint, it is hoped that many 
of these antelope and their offspring will not remain exclusively in the 
park. The boundary fence was designed and constructed so as to 
permit exit and return. If the animals develop a roving habit which 
takes then: out of the park at times, an overpopulation problem should 
not arise since the excess can be removed by State-licensed hunters 
around the park. <A few unsubstantiated reports of poaching of 
these animals outside the park boundaries have been received. 

Bison numbers in the interior of Yellowstone National Park have 
grown to the extent that damage to important thermal areas is 
occurring. Due to deep snow elsewhere, buffaloes which winter in 
the region of the geyser fields spend a large part of the time on and 
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near the “hot spots.”’ Utilization of forage in these areas is being 
watched to determine whether irreparable damage is being done 
The control! of the sizes of the three separate but intermingling bison 
herds of the park interior presents a difficult problem. The National 
Park Service is charged with the responsibility of protecting the 
thermal features in Yellowstone National Park. Destruction of the 
vegetation around these areas will produce excessive erosion which 
may directly endanger some of these features and in any event 
substantially detract from their natural appearances 

It is hoped that a large reduction in the number of buffaloes in the 
fourth herd—the Lamar herd—where slaughter facilities are available, 
will produce a drift of buffaloes into the Lamar Valley from the 
Pelican Valley herd, and subsequently from other interior herds 
Natural drift may have to be supplemented by driving as has been 
successfully accomplished at least once in the past. 

Control of the Wind Cave National Park bison he rd can be effected 


in several ways. An unplanned “reduction”? occurred last year 
when a hundred or more buffaloes escaped from the fenced Wind Cave 
range by walking across a cattlegua rd into Custer State Park. The 
feeding of buffaloes in the State park near the boundary fence s parat- 
ing the two parks may have lured the buffalo from the Federal park 


The escape of these animals from an overstocked range has suggested 
that the simplest way to reduce the park herd is to drive or bait t hem 
periodically into Custer State Park. Co nsideration is being given to 
the making of an agreement between State and Service officials to 
dispose of the excess Wind Cave bulfaloes by this method. 

This reduction of 100 or more buffaloes and the release of the park 
herd onto the recent addition to Wind Cave National Park has made 
control unnecessary for the time being. The herd is slightly above 
the desired size but not sufficiently to require a slaughter program. 
The lack of facilities, funds, and manpower at Wind Cave makes it 
necessary to find a permanent solution to the problem 

Good progress was made in relocating and buildmg the game fence 
on the new boundary of Wind Cave Park. Searcity of fencing mater- 
ials has been met by using old wire. In places the lack of wire has 
necessitated constructing the fence with the lower section of woven 
wire and the top barbed wire. ‘This is sufficient to hold buffalo, but 
leaves elk some freedom to move across the boundary 

Due to the presence of brucellosis in both the Wind Cave and 
Yellowstone National Park bison herds a ban has been placed on the 
live shipment of these animals. Consequently, bison from neither of 
these parks are available for restocking Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has 
offered a number of buffalo from the Fort Niobrara Wildlife Refuge 
herd for restocking the memorial park in North Dakota. 

Negotiations are under way to obtain a number of bighorns for 
stocking Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. The proposal 
bemg considered involves a three-way exchange of wildlife. When 
completed the exchange will provide bighorn sheep for Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Park in the North Dakota badlands, mountain 
goats for Colorado from Custer State Park in South Dakota, and 
buffaloes for South Dakota from Wind Cave National Park. This 
cooperative arrangement will provide the States and the Service with 
an opportunity to obtain desired wildlife species in exchange for sur- 
plus animals. 
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Carnivores 

A new development last year involves legal decision and recent 
legislation. A court decided that a visitor was entitled to compensa- 
tion for damages growing out of the alleged negligence of a Yellow- 
stone ranger in failing to advise a visitor that bears were potentially 
dangerous animals in that park. An administrative decision awarded 
$1,000 under the Tort Claims Act for injuries suffered by the visitor 
from an attack by a bear. Awards under this act are paid from the 
appropriation of the park where the damage was sustained. These 
actions constitute a direct threat to the black bears in some national 
parks. 

Park visitors are tremendously interested in black bears, and many 
persons desire to give them food. Familiarity with these animals is 
the principal cause of personal injuries. Widespread publicity of the 
potential danger of permitting the close approach of bears has been 
largely ineffectual in preventing damages. Driving bears away from 
the roads or other concentration points provides temporary relief only. 
The bears return as soon as the patrolling rangers depart. Trapping 
the troublesome animals and releasing them in remote places has been 
only partially effective. In addition, bears which have been captured 
once or twice often cannot be baited into a trap again. 

The practice of feeding bears must be stopped and this can be done 
onlv by making arrests. Under existing arrest procedure, this oma 
removes the rangers from the bear-visitor concentration area. If 

ach ranger made a few arrests each day he would spend most of his 
time escorting violators to headquarters, drawing of complaints, and 
appearing before the United States commissioner. While absent from 
the site, bears would be fed and injuries and damages would occur. 
No park in this region has enough rangers to provide any more than 
token protection for these and other pressing needs. 

A partial solution is contained in the National Park Service legisla- 
tive program for the Eighty-second Congress, second session. Legis- 
lation is being proposed to facilitate law enforcement in areas adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service. The proposal would cover such 
matters as acceptance and disposition of collateral for minor offenses. 
Enactment of a law permitting such practices would allow a ranger to 
arrest all flagrant violators of the bear-feeding regulation, accept col- 
lateral for appearance before the United States commissioner, and to 
remain at the bear-visitor concentration point to warn other visitors 
and make additional arrests when necessary. 

Efforts were made in the summer of 1951 by the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to live-trap black-footed ferrets in South Dakota. 
These rare animals were known to exist in a prairie-dog town which 
was being poisoned. Wind Cave National Park cooperated in the 
program and some of the ferrets were to be released in Wind Cave. 
The trapping program was unsuccessful. 

Colonies of prairie dogs will be preserved in several areas adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service. If blackfooted ferrets require 
prairie-dog towns for their existence, as appears to be the case, efforts 
will be continued to live-trap and release some of them on areas where 
both the prey and predator will be protected. 
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BIRD LIFE 


A census of trumpeter swans in and near Yellowstone Park was 
made on August 2 and 3, 1951. As in the previous 4 years, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service provided the airplane and pilot. 

Within the park boundaries, 63 adults and 11 cygnets were counted. 
Within a relatively short distance outside, an additional 16 adults and 
7 cygnets were found. The total swan population of the area, there- 
fore, was 97 birds, or 8 more than were tallied in 1950. 

The cygnet count of 11 in the park was the lowest since 1948, but 
a comparatively large number of young immediately outside the 
boundaries brought the total number up to ‘“‘normal.’’? Known losses 
of cygnets in the park were four on ‘‘Madison Junction Lake’’ and 
two on Swan Lake, but the cause or causes was not determined. An 
apparent good survival of 1950 cygnets to ye ys in 1951, however, 
is encouraging. The first year of life seems to be the most critical 
period for the species. 

Waters in Yellowstone Park where larger numbers of trumpeters 
were seen during the 1951 census were: A pond north of Bechler River 
ranger station (8); White Lake and ponds between Delusion Lake and 
Flat Mountain Arm (6 each); and ‘‘Geode” Lake, Fern Lake, Grebe 
Lake, Riddle Lake, ‘Robinson’ Lake, and a stretch of the upper 
Yellowstone River (4 each). 

A pair of trumpeter swans nested on a lake in the northeastern por- 
tion of Grand Teton National Park. Five eggs were laid and three 
cygnets hatched. All of the youngsters survived at least until autumn 
and two of them were seen in flight. Apparently the parents and the 
two latter young flew to the National Elk Refuge, in southern Jackson 
Hole, for the winter but the third eygnet failed to accompany them. 
Besides this family, two single adult trumpeters were seen on lakes in 
Teton Park during the summer of 1951. 


FISH RESOURCES 


Recreational angling is one of the attractions which brings increas- 
ing numbers of visitors to the parks each season. The sharp rise in 
angling pressure on park waters since the war has created difficult 
problems. The waters in most parks have continued to receive large 
numbers of small fish without the benefit or guidance of fishery re- 
search. The vistble results have caused doubt that heavy stocking 
programs are beneficial. 

Grand Teton National Park is following a fish-stocking plan that 
was formulated in 1933. No comprehensive investigations of fishery 
practices or resources has been made in this park for nearly 20 years. 
Similar lack of knowledge exists at Rocky Mountain and Isle Royale 
National Parks. The waters of Yellowstone and Glacier National 
Parks have received some investigation but in neither instance is it 
sufficiently comprehensive as yet. 

Studies should be undertaken and constantly continued by compe- 
tent fishery biologists to determine whether the Service is obtaining 
maximum benefits from the efforts expended in attempting to create 
better fishing for visitors. At least two biologists are urgently needed 
in region 2 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN THEIR SOLUTION 


Many park and monument superintendents of areas in region 2 are 
confronted with perplexing wildlife problems. Most of these consist 
of balancing sizes of wildlife herds with the natural production of forage 
upon which the animals subsist. Each problem involves situations 
peculiar to that park although the over-all problem consists of finding 
satisfactory methods of reducing the surplus animals. In some in- 
stances these problems have reached the critical stage and others are 
rapidly approaching it. 

There are presented below discussions about these problems and 
some of the steps currently being taken to correct them. Greater 
progress in their solution has not been made due to insufficient basic 
research necessary for an understanding of the factors involved and 
for funds to initiate and complete appropriate management plans. 

Management of herbivorous wildlife species begins with the soil 
and the vegetative cover it produces. Most of the wildlife prob- 
lems in this region involve range depletion and restoration. In 
Yellowstone National Park the plants have been overutilized for so 
many years by excessive numbers of elk that some species have 
largely disappeared or are in poor condition over much of the critical 
winter range. Coincident with the impairment of these plant species 
has been the loss of topsoil. 

At Wind Cave National Park range deterioration has been stopped 
and restoration is being made. However, the moderate amount 
of improvement accomplished during more than a decade of above- 
normal annual precipitation is not sufficient to withstand another 
period of drought. 

Control of the elk population at Rocky Mountain National Park 
has probably arrested deterioration of the grass species. Reduction 
of deer has been less effective in preventing further destruction of 
browse plants. Continued investigations will determine whether 
reductions programs are adequate to permit range improvement in 
this park. 

ixcessive utilization of grass and browse plants by trespass domestic 
stock continued last year at Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park. Expected completion of the boundary fencing project around 
the south unit of the park in 1952 will exclude most of the trespass 
horses and cattle. Range improvement can be anticipated if favorable 
weather conditions continue. 

Dinosaur National Monument, Colorado-Utah, continues to be 
overgrazed by cattle and overbrowsed by deer and domestic sheep. 
This monument has been insufficiently investigated to determine the 
degree of overutilization or what corrective steps, if any, can be 
initiated. 

The moose problem in Isle Royale National Park, Mich., is also 
imperfectly understood. The changes occurring in the vegetative 
cover of this island which resulted after the invasion of the moose 
may be entirely natural and not necessarily alarming. There is no 
observed soil disturbance although the premoose vegetative cover is 
being drastically altered. 

A major problem in wildlife protection within several parks and 
monuments has resulted from the enlarged program of predatory 
animal control by the Fish and Wildlife Service on adjacent areas. 
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A memorandum of understanding with that Service defined a zone 
3 miles in width around areas administered by the National Park 
Service within which ‘‘Compound 1080” poison stations would not be 
established unless absolutely necessary. The increasing numbers of 
these poison stations plus the use of other lethal practices and devices 
within the agreed upon protective zone threatens to extirpate the 
covotes from several parks and monuments. 

Dinosaur National Monument reports that persistent poisoning 
and other control measures have made covotes scarce in that area. 
It has been 4 years since any of the area staff has seen a coyote inside 
the monument. 

Coyotes became quite searce in Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park after “1080” poison stations were placed near the 
Memorial Park boundaries. <A few of these animals were seen in the 
park in 1951, but it 1s questionable whether they will escape the 
poison bait placed again this winter. 

The enlarged poisoning campaign of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
also endangers coyotes in Wind Cave National Park and Badlands 
National Monument. The loss of Le predators is assured in the 
smaller areas administered by the Nation: i Park Service if the cam- 
paign is continued. 


WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONS 


Glacier National Park, Mont. 

Wildlife investigations have consisted in the collection of birds to 
complete the park study-skin collection and furnish more complete 
data on the species present in the park. Wildlife problems have 
received no attention by Service emplovees due to the lack of per- 
sonnel. The three studies involving park wildlife described below 
were made by collaborators. 

Dr. Phillip Wright, professor of zoology at Montana State Uni- 
versity, was in the park several times during the summer, gathering 
material on wildlife in preparation for writing a book on the wildlife 
of Glacier National Park. In addition he made studies of the park 
furbearers, reproductive cycle of bears, and density and population 
studies of some smaller animals. 

Limnological studies and research in fresh-water biology were 
carried on in Waterton Lake during the summer by the Canadian 
Government, assisted by graduate students from Montana State 
University under the direction of Dr. Royal S. Brunson, of that school. 

Dr. Brunson has also been carrying on research on the reptiles, 
amphibians, and invertebrates to’gain basic data for publication. 


Yellowstone National Park 

Investigations of the trend and condition of the critical winter 
range are being continued. The purpose of the study is to determine 
accurately the carrying capacity of the range for elk, bison, mountain 
sheep, and antelope. Many other studies are being made by the 
Yellowstone Park biologist which include, to mention some of the more 
important ones, (1) elk—age and condition, whether females were 
pregnant and lactating when killed in connection with reduction 
programs, classification “of animals as to sex and age, and reproduction 
and survival characteristics; (2) trumpeter swans—-participation in 
the annual census of these birds. 
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Park personnel have banded young pelicans, gulls, cormorants, and 
terns at the Molly Island rookery in Yellowstone Lake to obtain data 
on movements of these birds. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is continuing investigation of the 
Yellowstone Lake and Yellowstone River fishery with special reference 
to maintenance of the black-spotted trout population. Creel censuses, 
a detailed study of migration in one stream, counts of migrating fish 
in several streams, and age and growth studies were made in 1951. 
Creel censuses on Yellowstone Lake in 1950 and 1951 indicate that the 
catch decreased during the period, and that fishing pressure is not 
reducing “brood stock necessary to maintain the population.’ 

The Montana Fish and Game Department is continuing to tag 
‘alf elk to determine the extent of interchange of elk between the 
Yellowstone and Gallatin drainages. Records of movement indicate 
that most animals repeatedly winter in the same drainage. 

Another activity of the Montana department has been the prepara- 
tion of a vegetative map of the Gallatin winter range which includes 
some land in Yellowstone Park. ‘The type map will show composition 
and density of plant cover. Most work during 1951 has consisted 
of map preparation on a drawing table. The complete map will be 
a valuable guide in management of the Gallatin range and elk herd. 

At least five studies pertaining to the fauna and flora of Yellowstone 
Park have been carried on by biologists associated with educational 
institutions. Most studies were to be used in satisfying require- 
ments for advanced degrees. Three of the studies were made inci- 
dental to regular work of seasonal park ranger-naturalists. 

Data collected by Donald Johnson, Montana State College, on 
the Gallatin elk herd in and near the park were assembled and pub- 
lished as “Biology of the Elk Calf, Cervus Canadensis Nelsonv’’ in 
the Journal of Wildlife Management. This work covers growth, sex 
ratio, habits, movement, and decimation constituting a valuable 
contribution to mammalogy. 

Another study on a similar basis is bei ing made by Arthur Brazda, 
Montana State College. Elk which were tagged as calves are being 
observed throughout the year so that their movements can be 
determined. 

Field work by David Beal, Utah State Agricultural College, on 
ecology of animals in the Norris Geyser Basin has been completed. 
When recorded in final form, this study will be a definite aid in inter- 
pretation of the Yellowstone fauna. 

Field work by Kenneth Armitage, University of Wisconsin, on 
limnology of the Firehole River, Upper Geyser Basin, will soon be 
completed. The unusual temperatures and components of the water, 
due to the thermal areas, present a unique situation which has 
merited study. Findings will be welcome for fisheries management 
and for interpretation. 

A survey of reptiles and amphibians by Frederick Turner, Univer- 
sity of California, in various portions of Yellowstone has added to 
the knowledge of these little-known forms. 

Plant succession at various elevations has been followed by 
A. A. Beetle, University of Wyoming, over a period of several years. 
Some study sites serve as controls in a study of effeets of grazing on 
mountain ranges in Wyoming. Some of the information gained may 
be applicable to appraisal of range trends in Yellowstone Park. 
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Under the research program of the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park, the 
director, James Simon, is studying the trash fish of the Upper Snake 
River Drainage to determine the species present and their distribu- 
tion and effect upon game fish. This involves some waters in Yellow- 
stone Park and has practical aspects as regards protection of aquati 
life in Yellowstone. 

Thomas McHugh, a student at the Heer 5 of Wisconsin, has 
spent considerable time with the Hayden Valley and Lamar bison 
herds. oe study of the social behavior of bison, which is supported 
by the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park, will be a valuable contribution 
to the Park Service for tmterpretive work. In addition, it should 
result in a better understanding of management problems concerning 
this species. 

Grand Teton National Park 

During 1951 an intensive study of the elk herd as 1t affects the park 
was carried on jointly by personnel of the National Park Service and 
the Wyoming Game and Fish De part nent. This investigation 
included observations of the elk migrations during spring and autumn 
and a survey of the summer range of the elk within Grand Teton 
National Park. The number of elk summering in the park was deter- 
mined as nearly as possible, and the use of certain fall migration 
routes passing through and near the Park was studied. Daily obser. 
vations were made of the elk migration during the months of October 
and November. These important data have been recorded in a joint 
report prepared by the two agencies. An importaat study of winter 
browse utilization and activities of moose on the Snake River and 
Buffalo River ponds of Jackson amt was emerres out by Neal R 
Bassett of the Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Results 
of this study have been reported in a PY henehe preparel by 
Mr. Bassett. 

Other investigations carried on in Grand Teton Park by Service 
personnel include a careful survey of the park area for beaver colonies 
(this project has not been completed). Routine observations were 
made during the year on all forms of wildlife in the Park such as the 
nesting of Canada geese in the Snake River, the number of sage grouse 
on strutting grounds in the spring, the number of blue herons, sand- 
hill cranes, and trumpeter swans nesting in the park. Dr. Frank ¢ 
Craighead, Jr., carried on scientific investigations on covote predation. 
The report of his findings was published by the New York Zoological 
Society and the Conservation Foundation. A report on land snails 
of Jackson Hole region of Wyoming was published by Lorna R. Levi 
and Herbert W. Levi, who also prepared a report on a Collection of 
Spiders and Harvestmen from Wyoming sad Neighboring States. 

In fisheries a brief survey of the waters of Two Ocean Lake was 
carried out by personnel of the Wyoming Game and Fish Department 
and Grand Teton National Park. Important data included the water 
depths (or topography of the lake bottom), the percentage of oxvgen 
and carbon dioxide in the water, the kinds of fish present and some of 
the fish foods found in the lake. This project is to be continued. A 
scientific study of the parasites in fish of the Upper Snake River and 
Yellowstone was made by Ralph Bangham of the Jackson Hole Wild- 
life Park. 
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Other scientific investigations were carried on at the Jackson Hole 
Wildlife Park but the results or status of these investigations have not 
been reported. 

Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park 

Biologist J. E. Cole of the National Park Service investigated prairie 
dog problems and prepared a management program for one of the 
colonies. Prairie dogs in the Memorial Park are expanding their 

“towns” very rapidly. Location and mapping of all such towns in 
the park are needed. 

Neil J. Reid, a graduate student of the University of Iowa, gathered 
material while employed as a seasonal park ranger for a master’s 
thesis on the parasites on the park rodents. Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Wheeler, of the University of North Dakota, studied the ant and 
reptile populations of the south unit of the Memorial Park. 

The Superintendent of Theodore Roosevelt Park has worked out 
plans with representatives of the State of North Dakota and other 
investigators for additional studies and _ investigations. Mr. 
McDonald, Professor of Biology at Dickinson State Teachers College, 
will conduct ar ange study in the south unit of the park. Dr. A. O. 
Stevens of the North Dakota Agricultural College and Dr. Warren 
Whitman of the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
plan to supervise a number of studies of candidates for master’s 
degrees who will work in the area. 

Wind Cave National Park 

A range-study program was initiated in 1951. The investigation 
by a park ranger should permit determining the trend of the range in 
future years. A report was submitted to document the data collec cted. 
Soil and moisture studies have been made in this park as a basis for 
future soil-stabilization practices on critical areas of the wildlife range. 
The prairie-dog towns were resurveyed by a Service biologist and 
management programs were prepared. Investigations of forage 
utilization by bison and elk resulted in management recommendations 
concerning the desirable size of these herds and methods of disposal 
of such animals as cannot be accommodated on the limited area of 
this fenced park. 

Rocky Mountain National Park 

In connection with the elk-reduction program, park rangers collected 
valuable data on both the live and dressed weights of as many animals 
as possible. Insufficient information was obtained on all age classes 
and both sexes for all the months of the reduction period to permit 
accurate comparisons and analyses. The study will be continued 
and will result eventually in a body of valuable information concern- 
ing the decline in weight of age classes and sexes of elk during the 
winter and early spring. 

Through the cooperation of the Colorado Game and Fish Depart- 
ment and the Colorado A. and M. College, laboratory studies were 
made of material collected and submitted by the park rangers. Elk 
stomach samples were analyzed and pathological examinations were 
made of diseased organs. 
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NEEDS FOR ADEQUATE PROTECTION AND CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


Dinosaur National Monument 

(a) Additional rangers needed, 2 

(6) Professional biologist, one-third vear. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $4,000. 

(d) The present staff of superintendent and one ranger cannot 
give any time to wildlife resources. <A chief ranger and two assistants 
are the minimum required to patrol a rugged area of more than 200,000 
acres (two rangers, GS-5, would be chargeable to wildlife protection) 
Per diem and travel funds should be provided for a biologist who is 
needed to make investigations and aa on the management and 
protection program, Equipment amortization and operating expenses 
for the protection personnel also should be secured. 


Glacier N ational Park 

(b) Professional biologist, one-half vear. 

(ce) Funds required (other than salaries), $14,000. 

(d) Motorized snow transport is needed for winter patrols and to 
permit more frequent investigations of wildlife conditions. A biologist 
should be available for at least half of each vear to investigate the many 
wildlife problems and to keep the park administrator currently 
advised concerning management and protection. 

Rocky Mountain National Park 

(a) Additional rangers needed, one 

(b) Professional biologist, one-third vear. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $12,500. 

(7) Services of an assistant chief ranger and a ranger are needed 
for approximately 6 months each vear, primarily for the deer and 
elk reduction program, but also for other wildlife activities such as 
moving ‘nuisance’? beaver and patrols for protection of wildlife 
against poaching. <A biologist should be available about 4 months 
annually to guide the management program and conduct investiga- 
tions of range carrying capacities and the status of fur-bearers. 
Funds are needed for construction and operation of live traps for 
deer and elk, for clearing roads in winter to facilitate removal of 
excess wildlife, and for purchase of equipment and materials used in 
the control program. 


The odore Roose ve lt National Mi mo? ial Park 


(a) Additional personnel needed, two rangers, one warden. 

(6) Professional biologist, one-fourth year. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $70,400 ($65,000 nonre- 
curring). 

(d) The present protection staff is limited to a ranger and a warden, 
who can give only a part of their time to protection needs on 71,000 
acres of land divided into two widely separated tracts. The bound- 
aries must be fenced to prevent trespass domestic stock from over- 
utilizing the plant cover. Existing springs and seeps should be 
developed to provide water for wildlife. Automotive equipment is 
necessary for patrols, and travel and per diem funds are required for 
a biologist who should spend 2 to 3 months annually in wildlife 
investigations, 


98125—52 3 
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Wind Cave National Park 

(a) Additional rangers needed, one. 

(b) Professional biologist, one-fourth year. 

(c) Funds required ( (other than salaries), $2,500. 

(d) A position of Chief Ranger is established but vacant due to 
lack of funds. Responsibilities for management of the large bison 
herd and the abundant elk, and the patrolling required for protection 
of wildlife from poaching, make it advisable to fill the position. 
Funds are needed for annual management expenses, and for per diem 
and travel expenses of a biologist whose services are necessary for 
2 to 3 months each vear to make continuing studies of wildlife and 
range. 

Yellowstone National Park 

(a) Additional rangers needed, eight. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $18,000. 

(d) Additional seasonal rangers are needed for protection of fishery 
resources, primarily through patrols and checking on anglers. Four 
fast power boats are necessary for patrolling the larger lakes and por- 
tions of the Yellowstone River. Funds are needed for trapping or 
otherwise disposing annually of elk which are present in excess of the 
range carrying capacity and which cannot be removed in entirety by 
hunting outside of the park. 

Region 2 headquarters 

(6) Professional biologists, two. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $9,000. 

(d) Two fishery technicians would fill mmimum needs for investiga- 
tions of this important resource in the larger parks of the region, and 
advisory work to regulate angling and management. Equipment and 
field expenses for these two biologists and for the present regional 
biologist are needed for efficient operation 


REGION 3 (SOUTHWESTERN STATES) 


John Muir, the great naturalist, is credited with the statement 
‘‘When we try to pick out anything by itself, we find that it is hitched 
to everything else in the universe.’’ The application of this remark 
to various species of wildlife becomes more and more apparent as 
difficulties develop in the efforts of the National Park Service to carry 
out the mandate of Congress to ‘“‘* * * conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein * * = *,” 
Many of these difficulties develop because park animals are 
‘“‘hitched’’—either directly or indirectly—-to factors which are either 
unknown or beyond the power of the Service to control. 

Probably because they are small, common, and some of them 
nocturnal, rodents, in general, do not impress themselves upon our 
consciousness with anything like the impact made by such large 
animals as the cougar, elk, bison, and turkey. However, it seems 
fairly safe to assume that the effects of the rodent population of a 
national park or monument on other forms of life might well be much 
greater than that of the more spectacular creatures. Rodents are an 
important item in the diets of such predators as coyotes, foxes, bob- 
cats, snakes, hawks, and owls, and a marked change in rodent popu- 
lation could produce a noticeable alteration in the habits or movements 
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or numbers of the predators. ‘The effect of rodents on vegetation is 
probably much greater than many of realize—porcupine work, perhaps, 
being an exception. Only when rodents have a direct effect upon the 
economy, projects, or the comfort of mankind through perforating 
ditch banks or reservoir dikes, invading cupboards or bureau drawers, 
undermining prehistoric ruins or damaging historic structures, or 
bringing parasites infected with human diseases into our communities, 
do we focus our attention upon them. Were it possible in a national 
park or monument to give scientific attention to all forms of wildlife 
in a degree commensurate with their part in the ecological pictures, 
we would surely discover and prevent many of the problems that 
now plague us before they develop. Unfortunately, the Service has 
neither the quantity nor the quality of personnel to make possible 
such scientific treatment of the invaluable wildlife resources entrusted 
to its care. Therein, perhaps, lies the gravest wildlife problem 
currently faced by the National Park Service. 

Nature is never static; change is continuous. Some of these changes 
are so gradual and so inconspicuous as to pass entirely unnoticed by 
mankind; others are violent and spectacular, sometimes tragic. Cer- 
tain changes, such as those of the seasons, are well-known by scientists 
and may be forecast, while others are entirely unexpected. Some of 
the changes are cyclic, moving from one extreme to another, often 
setting into motion forces that sooner or later react to adjust the swing. 
Others are basic and may develop into trends which eventually result 
in the permanent change of status of a species. Not only is mankind 
“the greatest of all predators,” but civilization has had a profound 
effect upon nearly all species of native wildlife. Certain species have 
taken advantage of the works of man and have profited thereby; 
others have been unable to adjust themselves to changes made by man 
in their habitat and environment and have been greatly reduced in 
population, exterminated, or are threatened with eventual extirpation. 
One of the objectives of the national park system is to provide 
sanctuary for these disappearing or threatened species so that their 
journey toward destruction may be permanently halted or staved off 
for as long a time as possible. Any marked improvement in the 
status of a native species, therefore, is looked upon as a step toward 
its ultimate preservation and the attainment of a goal in the effort 
to help conserve America’s native wildlife. New developments, either 
favorable to the welfare of a species or apparently deleterious to its 
interests, are watched closely by the National Park Service in its long- 
range program to keep as nearly natural as possible the environment 
and habitat of native animals in the national parks and monuments. 

Because of these efforts to ‘overcome little by little the changes 
made by mankind and to return areas under its jurisdiction to con- 
ditions as nearly as possible pre-Columbian, the Service is particularly 
pleased with a statement such as the following which introduces the 
1951 annual animal census from Bandelier National Monument, 
N. Mex.: 

(nother winterand summer of relatively light snowfall and very serious drought, 
respectively, has hindered to some extent the amazing come-back of wildlife in 
Bandelier National Monument. In another 5 years, this area will undoubtedly 
be one of the Southwest’s richest wildlife areas. Mule deer are in abundance. 
Bears are commonly seen. The wild turkey is increasing at an astonishing rate. 
Elk are now to be seen occasionally. 
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A similar come-back at Big Bend National Park, Tex., was the 
high light of the 1950 wildlife report from region 3. Following the 
excessive and long-continued grazing of domestic stock at Big Bend, 
the return to natural conditions of that large area has been spectacular 
and has been watched with a great deal of interest by conservationists. 
Another bright spot in the naturalization picture during 1951 was the 
excellent come-back of native grasses reported in Grand Canyon 
National Monument, Ariz. 

Perhaps the most surprising and encouraging information to be 
derived from a study of the 1951 annual animal census reports sub- 
mitted by superintendents of the various Service-administered units 
in the Southwest is the fact that the 2-year drought, which reached a 
critical stage in the spring and summer of 1951, has caused relatively 
little. serious harm to wildlife. Whereas stockmen with cattle and 
sheep in the drought area have, in many cases, been forced to move 
their herds out of the afflicted territory to save the animals and 
prevent destruction of the range, wildlife in the national parks and 
monuments appears in general to have come through the drought 
thus far in good condition and without damage to the vegetative 
cover. Year-end reports indicated that the drought had been broken 
over much of the Southwest, although precipitation was still con- 
siderably below normal in some sections. Fluctuations, as might be 
expected, have taken place during 1951 in the status of all species of 
wildlife in the national parks and monuments of region 3. In prac- 
tically all cases, these changes may be considered as normal with few 
extreme fluctuations or developments that, at this ‘time, indicate 
report-worthy trends other than the improvement of over-all con- 
ditions influencing wildlife previously reported at Bandelier and 
Grand Canyon National Monuments and at Big Bend National 
Park. 

THE LARGER MAMMALS 
Hoo ed mammals 

In spite of drought conditions during 1951 in the Southwest, mule 
deer appear to have increased in population in a number of the areas. 
Both Grand Canyon National Park and Monument reported increases. 
Larger populations were reported also from Bandelier, N. Mex., 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo., Bryce Canyon, Utah, Mesa 
Verde, Colo., Timpanogos Cave, Utah, and Zion, Utah. These in- 
creases were sufficient in Grand Canyon, Mesa Verde, and Zion to 
cause concern, and emphasized the need for studies to determine if 
and what management practices should be inaugurated to prevent 
further increases before overpopulations develop. Begging deer on 
the south rim of Grand Canyon beca#me a nuisance, causing traffic 
jams, and endangering visitors. Posters and signs were erected, and 
a& vigorous campaign was conducted to inform visitors of the dangers 
involved in petting and feeding deer; 45 deer were removed from Zion 
Canyon in December. Bryce Canyon reported competition for food 
between deer and domestic animals in areas adjoining the park. 

Lack of water due to the drought was given as the reason for de- 
creases in the mule-deer population and for the poor condition of ani- 
mals at Colorado National Monument and Big Bend. Statice popu- 
lations were reported from all other areas in the Southwest. Mule 
deer were classed as common at Carlsbad Caverns, Great Sand Dunes, 
N. Mex.; Sunset Crater, and Walnut Canyon, Ariz.; and uncommon or 
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transient at Arches, Capitol Reef, Utah; Capulin Mountain, Gran 
Quivira, N. Mex.; Lake Mead recreational area, Nevada-Arizona; 
Lehman Caves, Nev.; Montezuma Castle, Navajo, Organ Pipe Cactus, 
Saguaro, Tonto, and Wupatki, Ariz. 

Found in only five southwestern units of the national park system, 
the white-tailed deer was reported as uncommon at Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., Organ Pipe Cactus, and Saguaro. It was classed 
as common in Chiricahua and in the Chisos Mountains of Big Bend 
National Park. Other than the statement that deer at Big Bend 
were fewer in number and generally in poor condition as the result of 
the drought, no mention was made of any change in condition or 
population of these animals 

Reported at Bandelier as increasing somewhat in numbers, or at 
least in the number of animals and tracks observed, elk populations 





apparently remained constant at the seven units In region 3 where 
this species was recorded. Tracks only were observed at Black 
Canyon of the ¢ runNnIsON, and the animals wert reported as occasional 
and transient at Bryce Canyon, Chaco Canyon, Walnut Canyon, 
and Zion. At Colorado National Monument they caused damage to 
the crops of local farmers. It was also observed that elk were break- 
ing the branches of juniper «trees to get at the masses of parasitic 
mustletoe. 

Considered as common only at Petrified Forest and in the vicinity 
of Sunset Crater, antelope or pronghorn were reported from seven 
areas in region 3. Plantings of antelope made at Big Bend in 1947 
and 1948 appear to have become stabilized; in fact, slight reductions 
were reported for 1951 as the result of the drought and increasing 
predation. Range conditions apparently were satisfactory, but some 
of the water sources dried up and the flow from others was curtailed. 
Although rare at Grand Canvon National Park, antelopes from 
plantings made in Houserock Valley to the northeast of the North 
Rim area were seen on several occasions inside the park. The species 
was classed as uncommon in Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, 
and as occasional and transient at Walnut Canyon and Wupatki. 

Popularly considered as an inhabitant of the high and snow-covered 
mountaifs, the bighorn or mountain sheep is by no means limited to 
that habitat. Several subspecies are found in the arid desert ranges 
of the Southwest and northern Mexico Because of its delicious flesh 
and the massive horns of the males, this magnificent species has been 
heavily and persistently hunted throughout its range. Poaching, 
competition of domestic livestock, and the mereasing pressure of 
wild burros in the desert mountains have combined to limit the few 
remaining bands to maccessible retreats where, m general, they seem 


to be holding their own. However, a small band inhabiting Zion 


National Park was reported as extinet in 1950, and the 1951 report 
indicates that the small number inhabiting the rugged recesses of 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison are decreasing and that fewer tracks 
were seen there last year. In all other Service-administered units of 
the Southwest where these animals are found (Grand Canyon National 
Park and Monument, Lake Mead, Organ Pipe Cactus, Mesa Verde, 
Arches, and Great Sand Dunes), they are reported as uncommon but 
witheut change in status. Service planning contemplates the re- 
establishment of the native subspecies of bighorn in Big Bend National 
Park when the foot-and-mouth disease embargo is lifted so that 
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hoofed mammals may be transported across the international bound- 
ary from Mexico 

Because of the limited acreage available for bison, or buffalo, at 
both Platt National Park and Colorado National Monument (the 
only units in region 3 where they are found), they must be kept under 
fence and their numbers limited to the ability of the range to support 
them. The approved maximum at Platt is 8 animals and at Colorado 
Monument, 20. The 1951 calf crop at Colorado was six, making it 
necessary in December to reduce the herd by five animals. Five calves 
were produced by the Platt herd with reduction to the approved eight 
head scheduled for early 1952. At both Platt and Colorado, the 
buffalo are a source of considerable interest to visitors, many of whom 
have not previously had an opportunity to see any remnant of the 
once great herds that roamed the western prairies. 


Carnivores 


Black bears are classed as uncommon and transient in several areas 
of the Southwest including Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo., 
Bryce Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns, Cedar Breaks, Utah, Chiricahua, 
Ariz., Colorado National Monument, Colo., Navajo, Saguaro, Tim- 
panogos Cave, Utah, Walnut Canyon, and Zion National Park and 
Monument, Utah. The species appears to be increasing gradually 
at both Big Bend National Park and Great Sand Dunes National Mon- 
ument. Fewer were seen during 1951 at Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colo., and Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Ariz., while 
they were fairly common with a stable population at Bandelier. They 
are not, as yet, a visitor hazard at any Service-administered areas 
in region 3. 

Sometimes called mountain lion or panther, the cougar is found 
in 21 Service-administered units in region 3. In nearly all of these 
it was classed during 1951 as rare, uncommon, or an occasional tran- 
sient. A decrease in the cougar population at Bandelier resulted from 
the State’s program of predator elimination, which has been carried 
out vigorously on lands adjoining the monument. In contrast, Big 
Bend reported an increase in the number of cougars; also from Big 
Bend came two sight reports of a jaguar. 

Widespread throughout the entire Southwest, the coyote was 
reported as present during 1951 in 34 units of region 3. In 10 of these 
areas it was classed as numerous or common, and 13 as uncommon or 
rare; 10 areas reported a decrease in population which 8 blamed upon 
poisoning campaigns or predator-reduction programs on lands adjoin- 
ing the park or monument. Capulin Mountain indicated that the 
coyote has been practically exterminated in the vicinity. Only 
Grand Canyon National Monument recorded an increase. In the 
vicinity of the latter, a poisoning campaign conducted during the 
previous year was terminated. 

Although reported as common in nine park units of the Southwest, 
the bobcat or wildcat appears to be temporarily on the down grade, 
an increase in numbers over 1950 being reported from only two areas: 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison and Mesa Verde; 15 units reported 
these cats as uncommon, transient, or rare; while 6 reported a decrease 
from 1950. Predator control campaigns on lands adjoining their 
boundaries were given as the cause of this decrease at Bandelier, 
Carlsbad Caverns, Colorado, Lake Mead, and Lehman Caves. 
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Capulin Mountain was the only unit reporting a stable population. 
A close relative of the bobcat—the Canada lynx—was reported from 
only one area in the Southwest, Timpanogos Cave National Monu- 
ment. 

THE SMALLER MAMMALS 


Armadillos were recorded in 1951 for the first time in any national 
park area of region 3, when four of these odd creatures were observed 
in Platt National Park. 

No increase in the population of peccaries was reported from any 
units of region 3 where these interesting animals are found. They 
are considered as fairly common at Tonto and Organ Pipe Cactus, 
uncommon at Chiricahua, uncommon but widely distributed at 
Saguaro, and holding their own following several years of increase at 
Big Bend. 

Coati-mundi: as in 1950, there were no sight records of this Mexican 
invader but sign was reported from both Chiricahua and Organ Pipe 
Cactus. 

Little change in numbers of the gray fox was indicated by the 1951 
reports from southwestern areas. Lake Mead, Lehman Caves, and 
Mesa Verde indicated decreases, while Grand Canyon reported an 
increase. At other areas populations remained static, this species 
being considered as common at Grand Canyon National Monument, 
Bandelier, Black Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns, Chirica- 
hua, Colorado, Navajo, Organ Pipe Cactus, and Tonto. It was 
uncommon or occasional at Canyon de Chelly, Capitol Reef, Cedar 
Breaks, Montezuma Castle, Petrified Forest, Saguaro, and Zion. 
Although the range of the red fox overlaps that of the gray to some 
extent, the gray is much more widespread and common in the South- 
west. Red foxes were recorded only at Bandelier, Bryce Canyon, 
Hot Springs, Mesa Verde, and Platt. The latter was the only area 
reporting these small predators common and increasing. 

A pair of kit foxes was frequently seen at Casa Grande, and this 
species was classed as common at Organ Pipe Cactus and at Big 
Bend. Lake Mead indicated a decrease in these small predators. 
Populations remained static at Chace Canyon and White Sands where 
these little desert foxes were only occasionally seen. 

There appears to have been a slowdown in the apparent trend 
toward an increasing population of badgers reported for 1950, the 
1951 reports showing a gain in ee only at Bryce Canyon. 
However, only one area, “Black ( ‘anyon of the Gunnison, showed a 
decrease in numbers, with these animals common along both rims. 
They or their burrows were commonly observed at Arches, Big Bend, 
Chaco Canyon, Great Sand Dunes, Lake Mead, Mesa Verde, Navajo, 
Organ Pipe Cactus, and White Sands with apparently static popula- 
tions. The following areas reported them as rare, uncommon, or 
occasional: Grand Canyon, Bandelier, Canyon de Chelly, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Gran Quivira, Petrified Forest, Pipe Spring, Saguaro, Sunset 
Crater, Tonto, Walnut Canyon, and Wupatki. 

Martens are found in region 3 only at its most northern unit. 
The species is “uncommon” at Timpanogos Cave. Mink are rare 
but sometimes seen by fishermen along the course of the Gunnison 
River within Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument. 
It was reported only from Black Canyon, Mesa Verde, and Platt. 
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Common only at Black Canyon where they were frequently seen, 
weasels were classed as rare at Petrified Forest and uncommon at 
Cedar Breaks, Mesa Verde, and Great Sand Dunes. Cedar Breaks 
reported a slight increase in numbers, but there was no indication of 
noticeable changes in populations in other areas 

Rare throughout the United States, otters are considered as almost 
nonexistent in the Southwest. However, one was observed at Lake 
Mead, and their slides were reported from the bottom of Grand 
Canyon near the junction of the Colorado and Little Colorado Rivers, 
in Grand Canyon National Park. 

The hog-nosed skunk is common at Carlsbad Cavérns and un- 
common at Chiricahua and Montezuma Castle. The spotted skunk 
was seen only at Grand Canyon National Monument and Petrified 
Forest, and is classed as rare at both areas. However, the striped 
skunk is common in 10 region 3 units. Increasing populations were 
reported from Big Bend and Black Canyon. ‘The species is termed 
“uncommon” in Grand Canyon National Park and Monument, 
Colorado, Hot Springs, Tonto, Walnut Canyon, and White Sands, 
Striped skunks were rarely seen during 1951 at Organ Pipe Cactus, 
White Sands, and Mesa Verde. The latter area was the only one in 
the region reporting a decrease in population. At both Bandelier 
and Chiricahua, skunks became something of a campground nuisance, 
disturbing picnickers at their tables and invading campers’ tents 
during the night. 

Nowhere in region 3 were raccoons reported as common, and Hot 
Springs was the only area which indicated an increase. Lessening 
populations were reported from Platt and Grand Canyon National 
Park, with no animals or their sign recorded in the latter area since 
1948. Carlsbad Caverns, Chiricahua, Montezuma Castle, and 
Saguaro classified raccoons as uncommon; while reports from Grand 
Canyon National Monument, Bandelier, and Big Bend reported them 
as rare. 

Although fairly widespread throughout the Southwest, ringtails 
~ re considered common during 1951 only at Big Bend, Bryce Canyon, 

Carlsbad Caverns, Chiricahua, and Lake Mead. Increases were re- 
corded from Big Bend and Bandelier. Canyon de Chelly and Mesa 
Verde reported decreases. This interesting little nocturnal animal 
was classified as uncommon or rare at Arches, Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park and Monument, Capitol Reef, Colorado, Organ Pipe 
Cactus, Petrified Forest, Saguaro and Tonto. 

Common at both Hot Springs and Platt, the opossum is recorded 
from only these southeastern units of region 3. No change in the 
status of this species was reported. 

Porcupines increased in five areas (Grand Canyon National Mon- 
ument, Bandelier, Rien Canyon, Mesa Verde, and eee 
Cave). They decreased only on the South Rim of Black Canyon, 
where they have caused considerable ds amage to pion pines on the 
rim in past years. In 13 of the region 3 areas porcupines were listed 
as common, and the rodents were damaging trees and causing un- 
sightly sears in five of them. At Brvee Canyon porcupines ap- 
parently reached, or are reaching, the peak of a popul: ition cycle, and 
during 1951 did severe damage to many ponderosa pine and white 
fir trees visible from the Park’s scenic highwav. Some damage was 
recorded to trees in Arches National Monument, although porcu- 
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pines were rarely seen there. Reports from Aztec Ruins, Chaco 
Canyon, Grand Canyon, Lake Mead, Lehman Caves, Pipe Spring, 
Saguaro, White Sands, and Wupatki indicate that porcupines were 
uncommon, rare, or transient at all of those areas. For an animal 
that is so common and widespread and one that incites the wrath of 
so many tree lovers because of the unsightly sears left by its winter- 
feeding activities, there is a surprising lack of accurate knowledge re- 
garding the position of the porcupine in the ecology of the woodlands. 
Until detailed studies on this subject are comple ted, the controversy 
will continue to rage as to whether the porcupine is ¢ ie armless and 
picturesque denizen of the forest or a ection tive pest of the timber- 
lands. In the meantime, he appears to be taking very good care of 
himself and furnishing considerable animal interest to visitors in 
many of the national parks and monuments of the Southwest. 

Pocket gophers caused conside rable damage with their tunnels and 
earth mounds at Tumacacori National Monument where it was neces- 
sarv to control them to some extent to protect historic structures. 
In Bandelier they were re pee as common throughout the monu- 
ment. Since no report was made of depredations of the lechuguilla 
gopher at Carlsbad Caverns, it is assumed that the damage done by 
those rodents to lechuguilla plants in some portions of the park in 
past vears has lessened. Kangaroo rats are probably much more 
numerous than is generally realized. Abundant in the arid country 
of the Southwest, kangaroo rats were reported only from Capitol 
Reef National Monument where they were classed as uncommon. 
Marmots are increasing at Black Canyon and decreasing at Mesa 
Verde. They are among the most abundant of the larger rodents at 

Cedar Breaks and are quite common at Capitol Reef. Woodrats or 
packrats were reported only from Capitol Reef, Petrified Forest, and 
Saguaro. In all of these areas they were considered common. 

Sixteen national parks and monuments of the Southwest reported 
rock squirrels common during 1951. Populations apparently remained 
constant at all of these areas except Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
and Capitol Reef where increases were noted, and at Capulin Mountain 
where there was a slight decrease. It was nec ssarv to continue con- 
trol measures at Aztec Ruins to prevent rock squirrels from burrowing 
in foundations of ruins with resulting undermining and damage to 
prehistoric walls. Mantled ground squirrels are fairly numerous at 
areas in the middle or higher elevations. These rodents were reported 
common in 1951 at Bandelier, Black Canyon, Cedar Breaks, Great 
Sand Dunes, Walnut Canyon, and Timpanogos Cave. A decrease 
was noted in the population at Timpanogos Cave; otherwise, no 
changes were reported since the previous year. 

The 1950 report from Mesa Verde indie ated that natural enemies, 
aided by the efforts of mankind outside of the park’s boundaries, had 
exterminated the prairie dog from the area. eee new signs of 
life were found during 1951, and the recent report indicates that, 
although extremely rare, prairie dogs still persist in the park. Black 
Canyon reported an increase in popul: tion with 2 inv voung observed 
in all of the monument’s several dog towns. A slight increase was 
recorded at Petrified Forest. To balance the region 3 ledger, Canyon 
de Chelly, Chaco Canyon, and Grand Canyon recorded decreases 
during 1951. The Fish and Wildlife Service’s poisoning program out- 
side of the boundary adversely affected Grand Canyon’s single colony. 
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Populations at Bryce Canyon and Colorado National Monument were 
reported as static. Once a common and widespread inhabitant of the 
plains and mesas of the West, prairie dog populations have been so 
decimated by agricultural dev elopment and poisoning programs that 
their towns are “becoming a rarity. Even in the national parks and 
monuments where, in common with all forms of native animal life, 
these interesting rodents have sanctuary, they are finding difficulty 
in maintaining their last stand. 

Antelope and Harris groundsquirrels were common or very common 
at all areas in region 3 where they were reported. Only Capitol Reef 
indicated an increase in population. The two species also exist at 
Arches, Canyon de Chelly, Capitol Reef, Montezuma Castle, Organ 
Pipe Cactus, Petrified Forest, Tuzigoot, and Wupatki. Arizona 
roundtailed groundsquirrels were common at Casa Grande, Organ 
Pipe Cactus, and Tumacacori. Many young were noticed at Casa 
Grande. 

Chickarees or red squirrels continued common at those south- 
western areas where extensive spruce and Douglas fir forests occur. 
Bandelier, Black Canyon, Cedar Breaks, Grand Canyon (north rim), 
and Great Sand Dunes all reported this species as numerous, with 
the population static. Timpanogos Cave indicated that an increase 
occurred in the squirrel population. Abert squirrels were common 
with populations static at Bandelier, Grand Canyon, Sunset Crater, 
and Walnut Canyon. Mesa Verde reported this species as rare and 
decreasing. Gray squirrels are common at Hot Springs, and Pipe 
Spring, with numbers decreasing in the latter monument. (Pipe 
Spring is outside of the range of both the eastern and western gray 
squirrel. It is possible that the eastern gray squirrel, brought in by 
early Mormon pioneers, may have persisted and become naturalized.) 
Fox squirrels were reported common throughout Platt National Park. 
Timpanogos Cave was the only area in the region reporting flying 
squirrels. Three of the rare Chiricahua red squirrels were observed in 
Chiricahua National Monument in 1951. Only seven individuals of 
the famous White-tailed or Kaibab Squirrel were reported seen on the 
north rim, Grand Canyon National Park. 

Since the muskrat is an animal found near streams or bodies of 
fresh water, its habitat in the arid Southwest is considerably restricted. 
A number of these aquatic rodents inhabit a small pond on the north 
boundary of Aztec Ruins National Monument, where they were 
frequently seen. Muskrats are common at Capitol Reef, and also 
at Platt National Park where they increased in numbers during 1951. 
They were occasionally seen at Black Canyon, Lake Mead, Monte- 
zuma Castle, and Zion. 

Little change in the status of beavers has occurred recently in the 
few areas of region 3 where they are found. With completion of the 
filling of Lake Mohave in 1951, the deleterious effect on bank beavers 
of the flooding of the course of the Colorado River came to an end. 
Beavers were reported as uncommon but established in many loca- 
tions throughout Lake Mead National Recreational Area. Only 
along the Rio Grande in Big Bend National Park were they classed 
as common. At Zion they were considered rare, and reported as 
uncommon at Bandelier, Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Grand 
Canyon, Great Sand Dunes, Lehman Caves, and Montezuma Castle. 
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At all of the 12 areas in region 3 where they were reported, chipmunks 
are common. At Acohes they were observed to be congregating 
in greatest numbers around the picnic areas where they picked up 
scraps left by picnickers or took advantage of the contents of garbage 
cans. An increase was noted at Timpanogos Cave, and a decrease at 
Pipe Spring. Chipmunks were common and in good condition at 
Great Sand Dunes in spite of the drought and a light crop of pinon 
nuts. 

Eight region 3 units reported in 1951 that cottontail rabbits were 
decreasing, while only three areas reported an increase. ‘The increase 
at Arches was attributed to marked reduction of coyotes in the vicinity 
due to an aggressive poisoning campaign. Disease, probably tular- 
emia, was given as the cause of the decrease at El Morro. None of 
the other areas reporting changes in population of cottontails indicated 
the cause. Sixteen areas reported cottontails as common with static 
populations, while only four units indicated that these rabbits were 
uncommon. 

An increase in the population of jack rabbits was reported from 
Arches, Capitol Reef, and Lehman Caves. Both Lehman Caves and 
Arches credited this increase to nearby coyote poisoning campaigns 
that had reduced the number of predators. Rabbits decreased at 
Grand Canyon National Monument, Black Canyon, Chaco Canyon, 
Great Sand Dunes, Mesa Verde, and Petrified Forest. Jack rab bits 
were classified as common at Canyon de Chelly, Case Grande, Gran 
Quivira, Lake Mead, Organ Pipe Cactus, Platt, Saguaro, Tuzigoot, 
Walnut Canyon, and Wupatki; and uncommon or rare at Bandelier, 
El Morro, Montezuma Castle, Pi ipe Spring, and Tumacacori. 

Reaching the southern limit of its range in the portion of the Rocky 
Mountains extending into region 3, the varying hare or snowshoe 
rabbit was reported only in Cedar Breaks, Great Sand Dunes, and 
Timpanogos Cave National Monuments. It is occasional or un- 
common at all of these areas. No change in population during 1951 
was reported. 

Bats are present, at least seasonally, in all of the national parks and 
monuments in the Southwest, but were mentioned in reports of only 
eight areas. At Carlsbad Caverns, Casa Grande, and Bandelier, 
where known colonies exist, they were reported as abundant but with 
populations much below normal, possibly due to the drought and a 
shortage of insects on which bats feed. "The decrease in numbers at 
Montezuma Castle was marked. Organ Pipe Cactus reported 
increase, while they were classed as common at Great Sand Dunes, 
Walnut Canyon, and White Sands. There was no report on the con- 
dition of the breeding colony of the long-tongued bat in Big Bend 
National Park. 

BIRD LIFE 


Western mourning doves are common at Bandelier, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Casa Grande, Grand Canyon, Great Sand Dunes, Monte- 
zuma Castle, Organ Pipe Cactus, and Wupatki. Mourning doves, 
or turtle doves as they are locally called, are widespread throughout 
the Southwest, and probably entered every area in region 3 at some 
time during 1951. A slight decrease in numbers was noted at Grand 
Canyon, with an increase in numbers reported at Montezuma Castle. 
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White-winged doves are occasional at Montezuma Castle and com- 
mon at Organ Pipe Cactus, Saguaro, and Tumacacori. Apparently 
there was no marked change in numbers during 1951. An increase 
was indicated at Organ Pipe Cactus, with a decrease reported from 
Saguaro. Saguaro was the only area recording the Inca dove in 1951. 

During 1951, the Fish and Wildlife Service’s Research Laboratory 
in Denver conducted a study of the numbers of band-tailed pigeons in 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. Results of the study were 
published in January 1952 as an Inventory of Band-tailed Pigeon 
Populations in Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico—1951, by John- 
son A, Neff. National Park Service personnel in the three States 
contributed records and observations to the inventory. 

Big Bend National Park reported an increase in band-tailed pigeons 
with larger flocks; and the birds were observed at more locations in the 
park than during previous years. Large flocks were recorded in 
Chiricahua Monument, probably attracted by a heavy crop of acorns 
in the Chiricahua Mountains. The pigeons were classed as common 
at Great Sand Dunes and Saguaro National Monuments, but uncom- 
mon at Grand Canyon National Park. 

Lake Mead was the only unit in region 3 which reported ducks as 
numerous, although at Garton Lake in White Sands National Monu- 
ment they were reported as common. Occasional at Lehman Caves, 
migrant on stock tanks in Grand Canyon National Monument, and 
uncommon at Carlsbad Caverns, Grand Canyon, and Organ Pipe 
Cactus, ducks are found infrequently in the Southwest except along 
major water courses or where lakes and reservoirs furnish them with a 
source of food and a safe resting place during their migratory flights. 
Only a very few species breed this far south, even at higher elevations. 

Canada geese and snow geese were observed at Lake Mead, no other 
area in region 3 reporting them. Although present at other areas 
where water is available, herons were re son ‘d only from Lake Mead. 
However, egrets were noticed at Bryce Canyon, Lake Mead, and 
Organ Pipe Cactus. No reference was made in these reports to popu- 
lation changes, althoug!h these birds were classed as uncommon or 
occasional. 

Rare at both Bryce Canyon and Lake Mead, the bald eagle appar- 
ently is becoming very scarce in the Southwest. Golden eagles, how- 
ever, were reported from 14 units of region 3, although it is classed as 
uncommon almost everywhere. Cedar Breake reported a slight in- 
crease, with fewer birds than last year seen at Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison. Apparently these magnificent winged predators are still 
holding their own regardless of attempts to destroy them because they 
are considered by stockmen as killers of lambs and by sportsmen as 
the greatest enemy of pronghorn kids. 

No effort is made in this report to differentiate between the species 
of grouse (other than sage hens) found at various locations in the 
Southwest. They were reported in 1951 from only 10 units of region 
3, being conside red common at Black C anyon, ¢ ‘edar Breaks, Grand 
Canyon, Mesa Verde, and Zion. Grouse were rare in Bandelier and 
Wupatki, uncommon at Great Sand Dunes, and increasing at Tim- 
panogos Cave. Only at Bryce Canyon were they decreasing so seri- 
ously as to indicate that a critical situation eXisted with danger of 
extermination from that area in the near future. 
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Sage grouse have been increasing on the north rim of Black Can- 
yon of the Gunnison National Monument, and are fourd also in the 
vicinity of Bryee Canyon (where large broods of young were re- 
corded in 1951) and Lehman Caves. Few Service-administered units 
in the Southwest have suitable habitat conditions for sage hens, 
except Grand Canyon National Monument which should provide a 
considerable acreage of good sage hen country 

Hawks of one or more species were probably present at one time 
or arothér at practically all units in the Southwest; however, they 
were reported ‘rom only seven In six of the areas they were classed 
as common; Capitol Reef, however, reported hawks uncommon. No 
change in population was indicated. Owls were considered as un- 
common at Capitol Reef and White Sands, and rare at Wupatki. 
They were common at Carlsbad Caverns, Great Sand Dunes, Organ 
Pipe Cactus, and Petrified Forest. 

Hot Springs was the only area in region 3 reporting the presence of 
bob white quail. The species was classed as uncommon, but in- 
creasing in numbers. 

Increases of Gambel quail were recorded at Grand Canyon National 
Monument, Montezuma Castle, and Saguaro, with a decrease reported 
from Lake Mead. At other areas in the Southwest, populations 
remained unchanged. The species was common at Casa Grande, 
Organ Pipe Cactus, Tonto, Tumacacori, Tuzigoot, and Zion; and 
uncommon at Carlsbad Caverns and Chiricahua. California quail 
(not native and probably ranging into the monument a nearby 
plantings) were reported as common at Capitol Reef. Rare through- 
out its range, the Mearns quail was reported only from ( ‘hiricahua 
and Saguaro where these birds were seen occasionally during 1951. 
Scaled quail were increasing at Chaco Canyon, common at Carlsbad 
Caverns, uncommon at Chiricahua, and decreasing at Big Bend due 
to a poor hatch. 

Apparently there was little change in the population of ravens 
throughout the Southwest where they are widespread. The staffs of 
only six areas considered them re portworthy ; five of these classed them 
as common, and the sixth, Carlsbad Caverns, listed them as occasional 
Crows were reported only from Lake Mead where they were rare. 

Six areas recorded the roadrunner, this species being common at all 
of them except Wupatki where it is classed as rare. Casa Grande 
indicated an increase, while a decrease was reported from Organ Pipe 
Cactus. 

A gratifying increase in the Merriam turkey population was reported 
from Bandelier. Increases were reported also from Grand Canyon 
and Walnut Canyon, although the birds were classed as uncommon at 
both areas. They were reported as rare and transient at Chiricahua, 
Mesa Ve rde, and Saguaro. 

Although widespread throughout the Southwest, vultures or 
“buzzards”? were considered reportworthy at only four areas, in all of 
which they were termed ‘‘common.”’ 


REPTILES 


Reptiles, especially lizards of many species, are numerous through- 
out the Southwest, particularly in the warmer portions of the region. 
However, only a few are considered as of reportable significance. Of 
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the nonpoisonous snakes, the two commonest and most widespread 
were the gopher snake and the several species of racers. Two areas 
reported on these; Montezuma Castle indicating that both were occa- 
sionally seen, and Bandelier reporting the gopher snake as common 
and the racer rare. Six Service-administered areas reported rattle- 
snakes present, with two (Arches and Montezuma Castle) recording 
a decrease. Bandelier, White Sands, and Tonto classed rattlers as 
common. Bryce Canyon reported a rattlesnake found at Rainbow 
Point at an elevation of 9,105 feet above sea-level. This is an unusual 
record. 
FISH RESOURCES 


No changes in fish resources were reported. Complaints of fisher- 
men that channel catfish were scarce in the Rio Grande adjacent to 
Big Bend National Park caused the Superintendent of that area to 
ask for a study by the Fish and Wildlife Service, to determine whether 
food and habitat conditions were suitable for stocking and whether 
stocking was the solution to the problem. Preliminary investigation 
in the spring of 1951 found the water too high and muddy for worth- 
while work. 

At Lakes Mead and Mohave no changes were reported. Large- 
mouth black bass were the principal objective of fishermen in Lake 
Mead, and rainbow trout continued to attract anglers to the upper 
end of Lake Mohave. Crappie and catfish were sought by some, and 
fair catches were reported. ‘Trout also attracted fishermen to Bande- 
lier, Black Canyon of the Gunnison, and Great Sand Dunes with a 
few hardy fishermen making the strenuous hike into the Grand Canyon 
to fish the relatively inaccessible waters of Clear Creek and Thunder 
River. No changes were evident in the fish populations of any of 
these streams. 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN THEIR SOLUTION 


Bighorn have for several years been considered a threatened species 
in the national park areas of region 3, as elsewhere in the Southwest, 
and considerable attention has been given to them. They have dis- 
appeared entirely from Zion National Park and Capitol Reef National 
Monument, and are decreasing in numbers at Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison. Their status at several other areas is a matter of conjec- 
ture. In areas where feral burros are known to be increasing and 
competing with bighorn for water and forage, burro control was 
continued. Reestablishment of the Mexican bighorn in Big Bend 
Park continued in abeyance pending the lifting of the embargo, 
occasioned by hoof-and-mouth disease, on importation of hoofed 
animals from Mexico 

Limited control of porcupines was continued at Capulin Mountain, 
Mesa Verde, and Colorado National Monument where foresters con- 
sidered that these animals were causing material damage to native 
vegetation, particularly pifion pines, near highways, scenic views, 
prehistoric ruins, and other tourist attractions. In Bryce Canyon, a 
build-up of porcupine population and resulting scarring of ponderosa 
pine and white fir trees developed to a considerable extent. 

Five members of the bison herd in Colorado National Monument 
went AWOL on several occasions, causing damage to neighboring 
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orchards and farmlands, and producing a public-relations problem. 
Since it was necessary to reduce the herd to the approved maximum 
of 20 animals, which is the carrying capacity of the range, the five 
offenders were removed, two ‘objectives being attained at one 
execution. 

Overpopulations of deer, or indications of incipient overpopulations, 
caused concern at Grand Canyon, Mesa Verde, and Zion National 
Parks. Development of a definite browse line in the Point Imperial 
area on the North Rim of Grand Canyon indicated a build-up in that 
section of the park, while many deer in the Grand Canyon Village 
area turned to roadside begging from tourists. The resulting traffic 
jams and danger to visitors caused the superintendent to institute a 
campaign of warning, consisting of signs posted at strategic locations 
and word-of-mouth explanations of the undesirable results of feeding 
deer. Arrangements were made with the State of Arizona to remove 
approximately 40 of the mendicants during January 1952. Sub- 
sequent reports stated that ‘scarcely a dent’? was made in the popu- 
lation. 

In a report dated November 26, 1951, Biologist Aldous, of the Fish 
and Wildlife service, named specific locations in Zion National Park 
where deer populations have reached the critical stage, and recom- 
mended a close check to determine when management must be 
exercised. In December, 45 deer were removed from Zion Canyon. 

As the result of a request made to the Fish 2 Wildlife Service to 
inaugurate exhaustive studies at Lake Mead, a 3-year program of 
fishery investigations under ~ provisions of Te Dingell-Johnson 
Act was set up effective July 1, 1951. In Lake Mohave 2,172,182 
rainbow trout were planted. A preliminary study of fishery condi- 
tions in the Rio Grande at Big Bend National Park was halted by 
unfavorable water conditions. 

Predator-poisoning programs in territory adjoining several Service- 
administered areas in the Southwest were reported to have reduced 
populations of coyotes, bobcats, and cougars to the extent that 
natural predator pressure on park rodents and other small animals 
was released. ‘Two prairie dog towns on the south boundary of Grand 
Canyon were destroyed. Consequently visitors desiring to observe 
these interesting animals cannot be directed to any locations in the 
vicinity where they are present. No solution to this problem of 
reduction or extermination campaigns in the vicinity of park and 
monument boundaries was found during 1951. At Big Bend, neigh- 
boring stockmen complained that cougars from the park were killing 
sheep | and retreating into the park as a sanctuary. This public- 
relations problem had apparently died down at year’s end, when 
stockmen were told that Service personnel would remove any animals 
definitely proved to be stock killers. 

In Hot Springs National Park, partially surrounded by the city 
of Hot Springs, cats, dogs, and small boys constituted a considerable 
hazard for rabbits, squirrels, and other small creatures. Patrolling 
rangers escorted many of these ‘‘predators”’ from the park. Domestic 
pigeons also developed into something of a problem at Hot Springs, 
and their population was considerably reduced by use of an air rifle. 
Pheasants and California quail were reported in a few of the parks 
and monuments, but not in sufficient numbers to cause concern. 
Starlings were reported at Lake Mead. Feral burros at Lake Mead, 
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Organ Pipe Cactus, Grand Canyon, and Bandelier continued to offer 
serious competition to certain species of native wildlife. No solution 
was found to this problem other than the attempt to keep these ag- 
gressive exotics under control by shooting. Although previously 
reported as a problem at Big Bend, no mention was made of feral 
burros in 1951. Grazing of livestock under permit remained as a 
problem at a number of region 3 areas where forage and/or water 
were insufficient for both stock and wildlife. 

Skunks visiting garbage cans and making side trips into campers’ 
tents during the night became a nuisance in the campground at Ban- 
delier. No solution has been found. Lack of water on the monument 
was a factor in preventing reestablishment of pronghorn at Chaco 
Canyon. Elk left Colorado National Monument on occasions to 
invade fields of neighboring farmers, causing considerable damage. 


WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONS 


A biological survey of Saguaro National Monument, to determine 
deer-predator relationships in the area, was made in January 1951 
by the regional biologist of region 4, Lowell Sumner. A detailed 
study was made of covote movements and food materials. The 
coyote studies inaugurated by Mr. Sumner were continued by Dr. 
Lyle Sowles of the Fish and Wildlife Service, who is stationed at the 
University of Arizona in Tueson. 

A fishery study in Lakes Mead and Mohave, which was started 
prior to 1951 by the State of Nevada, was exte ne d under the prov i- 
sions of the Dingell-Johnson Act beginning July 1, 1951 for a 3-year 
period. Fishery Biologists Jones and Dwyer continued work on this 
Project F-1-R-1 “L akes Mead and Mohave Investigation” through- 
out the second half of the vear. 

In cooperation with the Arizona State Fish and Game Commission, 
deer specimens were taken in Grand Canyon National Park and 
stomach contents analyzed. The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine foods selected by deer in a natural area.(Grand Canyon National 
Park) as contrasted with foods utilized by deer on ranges where com- 
petition with livestock exists. 

Biologist Aldous of the Fish and Wildlife Service made observations 
of browse conditions in Zion National Park and Mesa Verde National 
Park, reporting on them on November 26, 1951. As a result of these 
reports, which indicate population build-ups of se rious proportions, 
further and more detailed studies to take place in 1952 were a sted. 

Observations made during deer-hunting season patrol at Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park showed an unfavorable buck-doe tothe, and 
arrangements were made with the New Mexico Game Warde ‘n for a 
cooperative deer count to be made in the park in January 1952 

Seasonal Ranger Phillip Welles of Chiricahua National a nt, 
a qualified biologist, made observations on food and habits of white- 
tailed deer during the summer of 1951. He submitted a short report. 


NEEDS FOR ADEQUATE PROTECTION AND CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


Big Bend National Park 
(a) Additional ranger, one. 
(b) Professional biologist, one. 
(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $3,000. 
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(d) Development of water should be studied, in order to replace or 
compensate for natural sources which have been destroyed or impaired 
by earlier activities of man. Need exists to determine needs for 
species (including bighorns) which have been extirpated and which 
should be reintroduced: stocking plans should he devised and planting 
supery ised. Study should be made of recovery of vegetation follow- 
ing overgrazing bv livestock) and effects on wildlife. Cause of 
periodic epidemics in whitetail deer should be ascertained. Wildlife 
needs should have detailed study in program of development now 
under way. 

Grand Canyon National Park and Monument 

(a) Additional rangers, three. 

(b) Professional biologist, one. 

(ec) Funds required (other than salaries), $2,000. 

(d) Investigations should be made of a local, persistent mule-deer 
problem in and near Grand Canyon Village, and management and 
public-relations measures should be devised. Facts concerning the 
bighorn-burro relationships, and solution, should be ascertained. 
Status of the Kaibab squirrel on the North Rim needs definition. 
Requirements for antelope at Grand Canyon Monument (where the 
species was extirpated) should be ascertained. A wildlife inventory 
of both areas is needed. 


Lake Mead recreational area 

(a) Additional ranger, one. 

(6) Professional biologist, one-half vear. 

(c) Funds needed (other than salaries), $1,000 

(7) Control of feral burros and patrol to prevent poaching and 
grazing trespass are urgent problems. ‘Technical problems on which 
management advice is required are: Status and protection of bighorns, 
development of water, waterfowl of Lake Mead and Lake Mohave, 
and an inventory of the unknown but probably important wildlife 
resources of the eastern portion of the area 


Mi Sad Verde . National / -ark 

(a) Additional ranger, one-half year. 

(6) Professional biologist, one-half veat 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $500. 

(7) Continuing investigations should be made of the mule-deer 
population and effect on the veg ‘tation ; of effects of porcupines on 
pion pines, with supervision of control measures — necessary ; 
of bighorns, with measures to place the introduced | rand of animals 
on a safe basis; and of pre uirie dogs, to assure the continued existence 
of the colonies. <A wildlife ‘‘inventory”’ is needed. 


Southwestern national monuments 


(a) Additional ranger, one. 

(6) Professional biologist, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $6,500. 

(d) Protection forces of most of the southwestern monuments are 
undermanned and wildlife requires better protection. Inventories 
should be made of important resources in at least a dozen areas. 
Needs for water development in Organ Pipe Cactus and other monu- 
ments should be determined, and construction of necessary projects 
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financed with funds included above (c). Reestablishment of extirpated 
species should be investigated. 


Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 


(a) Additional rangers, 1% years. 

(6) Professional biologist, one-half year. 

(c) Funds needed (other than salaries), $2,000. 

(d) Protection needs, to regulate grazing and prevent trespass of 
stock, and to patrol during hunting seasons, require a minimum of 
18 months per year (?) of additional ranger service. Information, 
and guidance of management, is needed on the problems of excess 
mule deer at Zion and porcupines at Bryce. Causes of disappearance 
of bighorns from Zion should be determined and possible remedies, 
including restoration, considered. 

Region 3 headquarters 

(6) Regional biologist, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $1,500. 

(dq) The position is required to help formulate and carry out the 
wildlife program in the region. This work is now being carried on a 
pinch-hitting basis. A qualified biologist would advise the staffs of 
the smaller parks and monuments regarding protection and con- 
servation of wildlife, where this resource is secondary and where 
special personnel need not be assigned to the individual areas 


Reaion 4 (Paciric Stopr, ALASKA AND Hawartt) 


THE LARGER MAMMALS 
Hoofed mammals 

Black-tailed deer have suffered to some extent in various region 4 
areas. The animals have continued to be fairly abundant in Olympic 
National Park, Wash., but less so than the elk because the primeval 
rain forest is not as well suited to the needs of the deer as it is to those 
of elk. In Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., continuing the trend of 
last year, black-tailed deer have become less evident after reaching 
their peak in 1947 and 1948. At Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
Calif., the adult population appeared at about normal numbers, 
estimated at 750, but the fawn ratio was less than previously and twin 
fawns were less common. At Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., 
the severe winter of 1949-50, and the open season on both sexes west 
of the park boundary in the fall of 1950, materially reduced the num- 
bers of this species. In Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska, 
fresh tracks of the closely related Sitka deer were observed near 
Beartrack Cove and Sandy Cove, but the animals themselves were 
not seen, and have always been rare in the area. Even at Pinnacles 
National Monument, Calif. a major stronghold, a decrease was 
reported. 

Mule deer fared better. In Crater Lake, reversing the situation of 
previous years, they were more frequently cbserved than the black- 
tails, although heavily hunted outside the park. Forage conditions 
were good at Lassen, where numbers, estimated at 100, were about 
the same as last year. This species occurred in limited numbers 
along the east side of Rainier without apparent change in status 
over previous years. It is estimated that there are 9,000 of this 
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species in Sequoia National Park, Calif., and 8,500 in the adjacent 
Kings Canyon National Park, approximately the same as in previous 
population checks. High-country deer are in good condition but 
highly populated areas show critical browse overuse, expecially in 
major wintering areas. A substantial percentage of low-elevation 
deer are in relatively poor shape, especially the smaller deer, which 
are in direct competition with larger, higher-reaching animals. Out- 
side but immediately adjacent to Sequoia, removal of 700 animals 
from the 24-square-mile Mineral King Refuge area herd of 2,000 
animals brought a small measure of relief to critical browse species. 
The Hume Lake herd, just outside Kings Canyon National Park, is 
receiving special study by the California Division of Fish and Game 
because of its overabundance. Though deer in this area are obviously 
overabundant, and the hunters have not been able to reduce them 
sufficiently, large amounts of effort are expended simultaneously in 
killing cougars, which are the only effective natural check on the 
deer in this area. 

Mule deer in Yosemite National Park, Calif., are estimated at 
about 7,000. In unlogged areas they continue approximately in 
former numbers, but in adjacent lands that have been logged or burned 
in past years, as at Deer Camp, these animals have declined. 

In the desert habitat of Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif., 
they are comparatively scarce but are holding their own. Seventy-five 
are estimated for this area, and as many as five have been seen at 
one time. 

Lava Beds National Monument, Calif., provides a specially favor- 
able winter range for mule deer and it has been estimated from various 
deer censuses that approximately 4,000 utilized the area last winter. 
The opening of the season on 2-point bucks this year adjacent to the 
monument will no doubt reduce the 1951—52 winter population to some 
extent. There is an abundance of food despite the fire which swept 
the area several years ago. In Craters of the Moon National Monu- 
ment (Idaho) mule deer appear to be still increasing, with a present 
population estimate of 90 to 100 individuals. In Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, Calif., where a few inhabit the better watered 
Grapevine Mountains area, a slight increase was believed noted. 

The Roosevelt elk of Olympic National Park appear to be somewhat 
fewer in recent years than in the period from 1932 to 1935, but the 
animals are in excellent condition. Present populations have remained 
at about 4,600 for several seasons and are in better balance with their 
forage supplies than during the earlier years mentioned, when winter 
starvation and diseases caused by malnutrition were observed. The 
present balance may be related to the increased elk kill in recent years 
on lands adjacent to the park. 

The small herd of Rocky Mountain elk reported from Crater Lake 
National Park in previous years still roams the south boundary region. 
This species continues to inhabit the east side of Rainier in small 
numbers. 

Sierra bighorn continue to be reported occasionally along the west 
side of the Sierran crest, in Sequoia and Kings Canyon National 
Parks. But deep snow renders this habitat unusable for the animals 
during the winter season. Therefore the principal habitat of this 
species lies a short distance outside the parks, on the Owens Valley 
side of the Sierran crest, where precipitation is much lighter. 
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From extensive ground counts, the resident biologist estimated 
that there were about 1,200 Dall sheep in Mount ae National 
Park (Alaska). In an aerial survey, September 3 and 4, 1951, by 
park personnel and a Fish and W ildlife Service biologist, i animals 
were actually counted, and it was estimated that the census party 
had missed a considerable number. The lamb crop was excellent 
this spring and the yearling survival satisfactory. 

Desert bighorns are now estimated at 150 for Joshua Tree National 
Monument. The number has been lowered from last year due to 
the reduction of area of the monument, as range in Eagle, Black, and 
Pinto Mountains was lost. Bighorns were observed by Park Service 
personnel and reported by visitors at many points in the reduced area 
of the monument. 

In Death Valley National Monument, due to a severe manpower 
shortage which has existed ever since World War [1], it has been im- 
possible to check on the numbers of bighorns, which in the past have 
suffered severely from competition for scarce water supplies and 
forage with wild burros. Our. estimate is that the bighorns have 
dropped from 400 animals to 350 or possibly fewer. Control of wild 
burros has been fairly effective in spite of the manpower shortage, but 
it is believed that drought, which was prevailed for approximately 
7 vears, has tipped the scales to some extent against the bighorn. 
Miners and prospectors, seeking strategic materials, constantly molest 
them. The wild burro pepulation is estimated at less than 500. 
Starvation due to the drought appears to have been more effective 
than artificial measures in reducing the burros. 

Alaska moose are common at Mount McKinley National Park and 
Katmai National Monument (Alaska), and are in satisfactory 
condition. 

Only one antelope, or pronghorn, was reported for Lava Beds 
National Monument, although the Dome Mountain area to the west 
and the Clear Lake region to the east have considerable populations. 

Caribou are common in Mount MeKinley National Park, although 
less so than in previous decades. The caribou herd seemed to be 
about the same size as in 1950, but an accurate count was not made. 
The resident biologist made a partial count on 2 days when the caribou 
were moving out of the park, which totaled 3,030. The park herds 
spend only a part of each season within the protecting boundaries of 
the park. While they are outside, they are subject to the same factors 
which have greatly reduced the caribou herds throughout the more 
settled parts of Alaska. In Katmai National Monument, though 
caribou were common before the great eruption of 1912, reports indi- 
cate that they have remained scarce ever since, although a few tracks 
are seen occasionally. This continuing scarcity, which contrasts 
with the strong recovery of the moose, is possibly related to the much 
slower growth of lichens on which caribou feed. Unlike the browse 
used by the moose, lichens require 20 to 30 years for replacement. 

Mountain goats were introduced to Olympic National Park many 
years ago. ‘The animals continued to show a slight increase in 1951. 
Wandering bands have been seen many miles from the original point 
of liberation. 

In Mount Rainier, 1951 observations indicated that about one-half 
of the goat population between Van ‘Trump Park aad Sunset Park is 
missing. The losses apparently were due to severe weather during 
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the previous vear. However, subsequent mild weather of 1951 appar- 
ently has permitted the survival of a large number of young, so that 
recovery of the herds to normal meee ‘rs appears to have commenced 
At Glacier Bay National Monument, goats were present on the slopes 
of Mount Wright in numbers that competi favorably with those 
recorded there in preceding years. They were also reported from the 
Cape Spencer area. 

Carnivores 

In Olympic Park the black bear remains common, but outside the 
park many have been killed. The spec ies is now classed by the State 
of Washington as a predator, with no closed season, because of its 
habit of eating the bark of young trees in the spring, thereby damaging 
some merchantable timber. In Crater Lake Park, bears number 
about the same as in 1950. Six were trapped in the campground and 
headquarters area and removed to less crowded areas. Visitors com- 
plained about inability to see bears during the summertime; but they 
complained even louder when some of the trapped bears returned 
the cammperound late in the season to vive the campers trouble. 

At Mount Rainier there has been an apparent reduction in the num- 
bers of black bears. Very few cubs were seen during 1950. Due to 
the fact that the berry crop was poor that fall, many bears were ob- 
served wandering about as late as the Ist of December trving to obtain 
food before denning up for the winter. Although the winter of 
1950-51 was not severe and was of short duration, bears did not re- 
turn to their spring haunts in former numbers. There is the possibil- 
ity that many of those still seeking food as later as December did not 
survive. 

In McKinley Park the black bear is uncommon but increasing in 
concentrations where attracted by supplies of human food. During 
the past summer four or five bears were seen almost daily at the hotel 
garbage dump. They are common in Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment. In Yosemite, Lassen, Sequois, and Kings Canyon National 
Parks, the m: jor prob lem, not yet solved because of the expense in- 
volved, is to e mpty campgroun id crarbage pails often enough to remove 
their contents from reach of the bears. If the latter ean be restored 
to their original diet of natural foods, they will reduce their raids on 
campers’ supplies. 

Grizzly bears are potentially even more dangerous than ests bears 
when induced by the constant prese e of artificial food s ipp ‘lies to 
lose their fear of man. In Mount Mel Kinley National Park, where 
grizzlies are common, they are frequently seen at the hotel garbage 
dump. ‘As Miaihy as 13 orizzlis 5 have by nm obs rved on an Ss-miuile 
trip into the area. In Glacier Bay National Monume mi where there 
are no artificial food supplies, tracks of grizzlies or Alaska brown bears 
are common in various parts of the monument; however, the animals 
themselves seldom are seen, which accounts for the uncertainty as to 
whether one - both the above-mentioned species are present 

The Alas] ka brown bear is conspicuously common both in the interior 
and along the seacoast of Katmai National Monument. Katmai may 
become one of the outstanding refuges for this species as it 1s perse- 
cuted and reduced elsewhere. 

As stated in last year’s report, cougars remain low in numbers in 
most parks. At Olympic, recent studies indicate that deep snows 
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drive a considerable proportion outside the park in winter, when they 
are quickly killed by hunters. This holds Olympic’s cougar popula- 
tion permanently at a comparatively low number. In Se quoia and 
Kings Canyon National Parks cougar sign is seen commonly along 
the trails. Sight records this year have increased greatly, several 
animals having been observed in daylight at Amphitheater Point, 
Commissary Curve, Lost Grove, and Oriole Lake. Although hunting 
pressures outside of park areas maintain strict controls on the animals 
and they are classified as uncommon outside, they probalby can be 
classified as relatively common in these two parks. 

Wolves are uncommon in Mount McKinley National Park. During 
the past summer, 11 or 12 different wolves were seen in the park. 
During the spring, summer, and fall months the park naturalist 
traveled 4,000 miles in the park and in that time observed only four 
wolves. One pair denned in the park and were observed with four 
pups in the fall. One of the pups was taken in December in a snare 
at the park dump. In Glacier Bay, a few tracks, possibly of this 
species, were observed at Beartrack Cove this year, but no wolves 
were actually seen. The species is fairly common in Katmai National 
Monument. 


Marine mammals 


In the vicinity of the Channel Islands National Monument, Calif., 
it has been discovered that the sea elephant, which for some 50 years 
was regarded as almost extinct, is now recovering. The California 
Division of Fish and Game has reported up to 252 of these animals in 
the region. Although most of the records are for other islands than 
those included in the national monument, these animals have been seen 
there also in past seasons. One was photographed by Superintendent 
Scoyen on Santa Barbara Island in 1940. 

The Guadalupe fur seal was considered a lost species until last year 
when scientists found one individual on San Nicolas Island, of the 
Channel Islands group. Although no records have been made so far 
on the national monument, the latter area serves as a refuge for this 
and other persecuted marine animals, 

California sea lions are fairly common, though apparently reduced 
in numbers due to their widespread destruction in southern California 
waters by fishermen who claim they damage their nets. Hair seals 
are common, though seemingly reduced in numbers for the same reason 
as in the case of the sea lions. There has been evidence of rather exten- 
sive killing of seals in the Channel Islands Monument in the past by 

oachers, who have been able to operate there because of the lack of 
Lenesanbitosinans personnel. In Glacier Bay National Monument, 
hair seals are seen commonly in the late summer around the Beardslee 
Islands. On one occasion 400 individuals were counted. “a 

The California gray whale, considered practically exterminated 
about 50 years ago by the whaling industry, has been recovering in 
southern California coastal waters and has been recorded by local 
newspapers not far from Channel Islands Monument. Whales of 
various species are seen frequently around the Beardslee Islands, 
Glacier Bay Monument. On one occasion 11 were seen feeding to- 
gether in that area. Porpoises are common there, seven or eight being 
seen together many times. Four killer whales were observed there in 
1951—two in Dundas Bay early in June and two in Bartlett Cove the 
latter part of August. 
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Feral domestic animals 


In Hawaii National Park (Hawaii) feral or wild goats were abundant 
in the Haleakala section and common in parts of the Kilauea section. 
Continual and unrelenting control measures are necessary to keep the 
goat population to noncritical numbers. During 1951, 1,650 goats 
were destroyed in the Haieakala section and 770 in the Kilauea-Mauna 
Loa section of the park. 

Wild pigs were common in the more remote rain forests of the 
Kilauea section and are occasionally seen near the Paliku Cabin in 
Haleakala Crater. Although they are destructive to the native 
vegetation, their numbers are not critical. Two hundred and eight 
pigs were destroyed in the headquarters section and two at Haleakala 
in 1951. 

THE SMALLER MAMMALS 
Carnivores 

Coyotes are uncommon in Olympic Park because the dense. primeval 
rain forest is not the most suitable habitat. Small numbers of coyotes 
enter the park to scavenge on the normal casualties among the elk 
herds. Like the deer, however, they are much more numerous on 
logged-over lands outside the park which support larger numbers of 
rodents and other small mammals, the coyote’s principal food supply. 

Likewise, mountain-top parks in the north such as Crater Lake, 
Lassen, and Rainier, where deep snows cover the rodent habitat for 
long periods of time, have relat ively few coyotes. Their comparat ively 
dense forested areas also are not suitable for the maintenance of a large 
population. 

Farther south, where forests are more open, and winter seasons 
shorter, coyotes are more common, as at Yosemite. Sequoia, and Kings 
Canyon National Parks. In desert areas such as Death Valley and 
Joshua Tree National Monuments, which have fairly large rodent 
populations and mild winters, coyotes are moderately common. 
Other less arid types of open country, such as Lava Beds and Craters 
of the Moon National Monument. normally wouid support sizable 
coyote populations, but extensive poisoning campaigns outside these 
areas have reduced the coyotes in the area themselves to less than 
normal numbers. 

Coyotes are uncommon in Mount McKinley National Park, and in 
Glacier Bay National Monument, and unrecorded from Katmai 
National Monument. This agrees with the apparent suppression of 
coyote populations by wolves. Conversely, it appears that in the 
north when wolves are eliminated coyotes show a tendency to increase 
and extend their range, sometimes markedly. 

In Olympic National Park the bobcat is the most conspicuous and 
possibly the commonest predator and keeps the rabbits, mountain 
beavers, and small rodents in check. In other parks of region 4 it is 
rare or fairly common, depending upon the available rodent supply 
in each area. In many respects a “model predator,” it receives very 
little unfavorable comment even from local sportsmen and stockmen, 
and is seen often enough by visitors to provide considerable interest 
and pleasure. 

The marten is fairly common in the forested park and monument 
areas, but somewhat reduced in some of them because of extensive 
trapping on adjacent lands. At Crater Lake, where it has been 
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common, the State has opened a trapping season outside the park; 
so it may not remain so. In Katmai National Monument, where 
poaching has been extensive in the past, the marten is rare. 

Mink and otter are in a status comparable to that of marten, but 
are more rare. Otter are fairly common only in Katmai and Glacier 
Bay National Monuments. For the first time in many years they 
were observed at Mount Rainier; a few are seen rather regularly in a 
remote part of Yosemite. Mink are nowhere common, but are 
probably more so at Glacier Bay National Monument than anywhere 
else. 

The red fox is comparatively common in far northern areas like 
McKinley Park. In the south it is restricted to the high mountains, 
which do not produce enough rodents to maintain a large fox popula- 
tion. Trapping outside these southern parks also keeps these animals 
rare. A slight increase is reported in Sequoia and Kings Canyon 
National Parks, where it was almost extinct. The gray fox is a south- 
ern species. It is not sought for its fur and is confined to brushy 
lowlands such as those of Yosemite, Sequoia, Joshua Tree, and Pin- 
nacles, where it is common, 

Badgers are rare at Crater Lake, Yosemite, and Kings Canyon; 
possibly increasing at Lassen and Pinnacles; decreasing in Sequoia; 
fairly common at Joshua Tree, Craters of the Moon, and Death Valley 
National Monuments. 

Only one area in region 4, Sequoia and Kings Canyon National 
Parks, contains a noteworthy population of that least-known fur 
bearer, the forest-loving fisher. Even here it is uncommon, but several 
were seen during 1951 in the back country. Noticeable was a decrease 
of winter track records, due to some extent, perhaps, to a comparatively 
mild winter, allowing the animals to forage in home range regions and 
not forcing them to cover great areas for sustenance. Protection in 
its entire range is of great importance to this species. 

The wolverine is fairly common at McKinley; and less so at Katmai. 
At the other end of its range, in the southern Sierra of California, it 
is recorded regularly only at Sequoia and Kings Canyon National 
Parks, where tracks are seen regularly. One individual was seen 
crossing a road in Sequoia in July. 

In Hawaii National Park the introduced mongoose was frequently 
seen in all parts of the Kilauea section and near Paliku Cabin in 


Haleakala. 
Rodents 


The beaver population showed a small increase in Olympic. In 
Yosemite, beavers decreased from 25 in 1949 to 12 in 1950 due to the 
flood of November 1950 when all dams were washed out. The colonies 
definitely reestablished themselves in 1951, but were smaller. The 
status of beavers remains unchanged in other region 4 areas. 

No porcupines have actually been seen as yet in Olympic Park, 
but there have been trees girdled and other signs which indicate their 
presence. A porcupine was run over by a car near Ruby Beach. 
This was the first record of their existence on the Olympic Peninsula. 
Two weeks later one was seen crossing the highway on the Quinault 
Indian Reservation. Porcupines are increasing in Crater Lake and 
at Mount Rainier. In the latter park, many reports this year bear 
out the report of 1950 which indicated a slight increase in population, 
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with a definite increase from the east side of the park to the west side 
where they have been rare. Old-timers recall that 20 years ago the 
report of a ‘‘porky” in the park would have been news. ‘The species 
is increasing in Lava Beds National Monument, but elsewhere in 
region 4 areas the populations appear static. 

Indications of possible cyclic fluctuations in squirrels, due to disease 
are as follows: in Lassen Park, pine squirrels (but not golden-mantled 
ground squirrels) were seen less frequently this year. ‘The population 
has definitely declined, but observation data are insufficient to esti- 
mate the amount. In Yosemite National Park gray squirrels were 
common, but scabies was in evidence. Chicarees continued common, 
but scabies also was becoming evident in Yosemite Valley. At Crater 
Lake golden-mantled ground squirrels have noticeably decreased since 
1949, though still present in great numbers. ‘They are increasing at 
Lava Beds National Monument. Fisher ground squirrels have con- 
tinued to increase in Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks. 
Elsewhere squirrel populations have not changed visibly. 

At Crater Lake the muskrat, common elsewhere, is very rare. One 
was killed on the South Entrance Road, and was considered sufliciently 
important as a record to warrant publication 

Varying hares are currently uncommon in McKinley Park. Num- 
bers are still low but on the increase. ‘Two new areas of rabbit con- 
centration were notes this year and it is thought that a eyelic upturn 
may be starting. Hares are still rare at Katmai 


BIRD LIFE 


Willow ptarmigans have increased at Mount McKinley National 
Park. At Lava Beds bald eagles have decreased since 1950, but there 


has been a large increase in California quail. As many as 100 have 
been counted in one open area. Coveys have been seen at various 
places in the interior of the monument. ‘The greatest concentration 


appears in the northern portion of the area. 

In the Channel Islands National Monument the California brown 
pelicans and many other species of marine birds nest by thousands 
In connection with plans to make the monument more accessible in 
the future, a large part of Anacapa Island has been set aside for the 
undisturbed use of the birds, to be kept free from human development 
activities and interference by visitors. 

The assignment of a permanent ranger to Glacier Bay National 
Monument, for the first time in its history, made possible a preliminary 
inventory of the rich waterfowl resources. All of the smaller islands 
and “rocks’’ proved to be nesting grounds for the various culls, oyster 
catchers, and puffins. The latter nest in the cliffs of the Sandy Cove 
area and on the islands in the same vicinity. 

Ducks of wide variety were found to be nesting on most of the 
low swampy ground at the mouth of the various streams in the 
monument. Most readily seen were mallards, old-squaws, scoters, 
and mergansers. Eider ducks also oceur. Very few geese were to 
be seen in the area, and all of those observed were old birds, which 
might indicate that very little nesting was done. 

At Hawaii 7 of the nearly extinct nene or native Hawatian geese 
were observed and photographed near Three Tree Kipuka on the 
Mauna Loa strip during June; 10 were seen in flight near Halemaumau 
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during September, and 10 in the saddle between Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea in August. Goat control by shooting has been discon- 
tinued on the Mauna Loa strip following the June observation, in 
order not to disturb the birds. 


FISH RESOURCES 


Fish problems in region 4 continue to illustrate the long-standing 
need for a fish specialist. Until such a position is established, progress 
in solving these problems will be too slow to keep up with accelerating 
adverse trends, such as the increased fishing pressure brought about 
by the expanding human population. 

In Olympic National Park the celegrated Beardslee trout, which is 
found only in Lake Crescent, has been declining rapidly for several 
years, from causes unknown, and has now reached the point where 
vigorous restoration measures will be required to save it from extince- 
tion. In cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife Service, the National 
Park Service plans a program which will include the following: restrict 
fishing in Lake Crescent to the use of flies and terrestrial or amphib- 
ious bait, and prohibit the use of any trolled gear; clear obstructions 
from all spawning streams; cooperate with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in securing Beardslee trout eggs and raising them at a nearby 
Federal hatchery until large enough to release in the lake; seek to 
establish a fisheries research program which will determine what the 
survival rate of young Beardslee trout is, and how it may be increased. 

At Crater Lake fishing was exceptionally good, and the catch 
consisted of more large fish, including rainbow trout up to 4 pounds. 
This natural improvement, which followed a period of 8 years of 
poor fishing, still remains unexplained. A fish specialist is lacking to 
determine the causes and establish a sound management program. 

Fishing in Lassen Park has remained quite satisfactory, perhaps 
because the heavy snow pack that persists into the summer delays 
access to many fishing waters. Natural food is relatively abundant 
and the growth rate appears to be better than average in most waters. 

In Mount Rainier Park, stream fishing is not of top quality because 
of the predominance of glacial silt in most drainages. However, the 
fish resources of the many clusters of lakes scattered through the Park 
have been neglected, due to the shortage of trained personnel, and 
appear to be capable of great improvement. A fish specialist is needed 
to study all waters, and particularly the lakes, at the earliest possible 
time, in order that a more complete stocking program and related 
management measures may be formulated. Until completion of such 
studies, planting of streams and lakes should be conservative. 

Yosemite National Park is an exception to the otherwise unen- 
couraging fishery situation in region 4. Through the continued 
generosity of a private donor, the park had received sufficient funds 
to conduct stream and lake investigations during two seasons to 
determine future stocking and fish management policies. This repre- 
sents a major improvement over previous years with respect to fish 
management in Yosemite, and is the type of program needed in most 
of the other major parks. 

In Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks there is continued 
over use of the lower streams and the more accessible lakes. This 
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points to a definite need for technical surveys by qualified fisheries 
personnel into the potential resources of the less accessible high lakes 
and streams, to determine whether it is feasible to plant, or replant, 
some of the barren waters to lessen overuse pressures on the lower, 
more assessible waters 

The survey should establish a comprehensive fish planting program 
to assure the maximum productivity of high lakes and streams, so 
that increasing pressure could be absorbed there without detriment to 
the fishery rather than to deplete the good fishing now available in 
the back country. 

At Hawaii, the park shore line offers excellent ocean fishing oppor- 
tunities. Some of the shellfishes are becoming scarce on Hawaiian 
shores; consequently there is increasing pressure on the park coast line. 
With the addition of the Kalapana extension, and the region between 
the Great Crack and Elemakuli, the park coast line will total 36 miles, 
and will permit a closer control of fishing in these waters where 
abundant colorful species exist. 

In Katmai National Monument, which affords possibly the most 
spectacular fresh water fishing in any region 4 area, the downward 
trend since World War II in the size and abundance of the large 
Mackinaw trout and rainbows appears to have been halted. If the 
present fishing pressure remains static, it is believed that current 
regulations, plus pending proposals relative to salmon protection on 
the Brooks River, will be sufficient. However, if fishing use con- 
tinues to expand in the future at the same rate that it has in recent 
years, additional management measures eventually may be necessary, 
including possibly a wider and more uniform distribution of the 
fishing pressure. Instead of waiting until the fishery has lost its 
original top quality before making an investigation, a fish specialist 
should be assigned for at least 1 month each summer to a survey of 
the current situation in Katmai, in an endeavor to anticipate the 
trend. 

At Death Valley National Monument the unique desert minnow 
Cyprinodon diabolis was given sanctuary when the only pool in the 
world where it occurs, at Devil’s Hole, Nev., was added to the monu- 
ment. 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN THEIR SOLUTION 


On the Olympic Peninsula continually increasing pressure on deer 
and elk by hunters has caused some concern on the part of the Service, 
and some local conservationists, as to whether these animals can 
maintain their present populations. Apparently the hunting pressure 
adjacent to the park has in recent years been sufficient to prevent the 
elk from overpopulating and damaging the park range in the manner 
observed in the period 1932-35. The question not yet answered, 
however, is whether the annual kill of elk and deer is in balance with 
or exceeds the reproduction rate of these species. 

To answer the above questions, and related questions as to the 
numbers and effect on deer and elk of predatory animals in the park, a 
comprehensive program of field investigations has been laid out to 
obtain answers to the following, and arrive at, a management program: 
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Elk 

1. How many elk inhabit the park in summer? In winter? 

2. What percent of park elk are shot annually by hunters outside 
the park boundaries? 

3. What is the biological relation between the annual kill, from 
hunting and all other factors, and the annual reproduction? Is the 
present population trend up, down, or stable? 

4. What is the respective, relative importance of hunting, preda- 
tion, disease, and starvation (if any) on the elk populations? 

5. What is the present and anticipated future effect of the cougar 
on the elk population? 

6. Same question with respect to hunting, bearing in mind the con- 
tinued increase in the human population? 

7. What is the present and anticipated future trend of the elk forage 
in view of the preceding? 

8. Approximately what percentage of peninsula elk are produced, 
or spend nearly all their time outside the park? 


Deer 


9-15. Same question as Nos. 1—8 on elk. 
Cougar 

16. How many cougar inhabit the park in summer? In winter? 

17. What percent of park cougars are killed outside the park 
boundaries? How many inside (poaching)? 

18. What is the biological relation between the annual kill, from 
hunting and all other factors, and the annual reproduction? Is the 
present population trend up, down, or stable? 

19. What is the long-range outlook as to the size of the cougar 
population? 

20. Approximately what percentage of Peninsula cougar are pro- 
duced, or spend nearly all their time outside the park? 

Coyote, bobcat, bear, lesser predators 

21. How many coyotes, bobcats, bears, and lesser predators inhabit 
the park in summer? In winter? 

22. Is the present population trend up, down, or stable? 

23. What is the long-range outlook as to the size of the population 
of the coyote, bobcat, bear, and lesser predators? 

24. Where appropriate (chiefly with respect to the coyote) esti- 
mate approximately what proportion.of peninsula predators are pro- 
duced or spend nearly all their time outside the park. 

25. Check on bear damage to cedars and other forest reproduction 
as compared with damage reported from outside the park. 

The above program of management investigation has been com- 
menced but progress has been slow due to a lack of manpower. It 
will require the full-time services of a professional biologist for at 
least 5 years. 

The Beardslee trout survival investigation and management plan 
have been mentioned previously. 

A limnological research project on Crater Lake, started in 1937, had 
for one of its purposes a fish management program for that body of 
water. Although the project is still current, very limited facilities, 
staff and funds, and the short working season, have rendered progress 
extremely slow. Originally, from 100,000 to 150,000 small fish were 
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planted annually, but the seasonal fish take was relatively small. 
The project sought to determine the amount and kind of fish food avail- 
able, the rate of fish growth, and the number of fish the lake could be 
expected to support. Originally it was believed impossible for fish 
to spawn in the lake, and therefore, the restocking of the lake waters 
would all have to come from planting. 

The project has shown that there is an ample food supply for fish; 
that fish grow faster than average despite the cold water, that both 
salmon and trout pornenars in the lake; that what were thought to be 
silverside salmon in the lake are mostly sockeye salmon. There are 
still some rainbow trout, although no planting has been done since 
1941. So far nature has been pe rmitted t to follow a natural course, 
with the. cenell that numbers of fish in the lake vary considerably from 
season to season, with fishing conditions ranging from excellent to 
poor from year to vear. 

Although the above facts have been determined, the underlying 
reasons for many of them still are unknown, and the project will 
endeavor to ascertain these reasons as rapidly as manpower will 
permit, Since it has taken 15 years to obtain these few pre ‘liminary 
answers without the services of a fish speci: _ , it seems likely that an 
additional 15 or 20 vears will be required to gain an insight into the 
deeper fundamentals of Crater Lake’s salen fishery, if professional 
help is not made available. 

Restoration of the muskrat to Rainier has been approved. All 
that remains is to secure the cooperation of the State of Washington in 
obtaining some of these animals, and this assistance is now being 
sought. 

Yosemite’s fish management study program is actively under way 
and has been mentioned previously. An overpopulation of so-called 
tame deer is present in both Yosemite Valley and M: ariposa Grove 
Ways and means have been discussed with the aim of reducing these 
deer herds in the troublesome areas. This subject has already 
received considerable study by the local staff, as well as the regional 
biologist. 

In Mount McKinley National Park the wolf-sheep relationships are 
currently of first importance in wildlife management problems. The 
opportunities for wolf control are rare out in the Park, as most observa- 
tions are at ranges too excessive for shooting, but three wolves were 
taken in snares during 1951. An annual count of the sheep is made 
each spring and the size of the lamb crop is determined later. 

In Katmai National Monument, which appears to combine variety 
and abundance of wildlife to a degree found in few other Service 
areas, the principal current problem is to make a reasonably accurate 
inventory of the biological resources. 

In Sequoia and Kings Canvon National Parks overabundance of 
California mule deer is still the primary game management problem, 
with most vegetative damage to forage and cover. Some progress, 
localized in wintering areas, is being made by eliminating individual 
animals obviously in poor physical condition. 

Informal ncenventinns of the condition of California mule deer are 
being made by park rangers in connection with game-management 
personnel of the State of California. The wintering areas to the east 
of Ash Mountain headquarters, Hospital Rock, and Potwisha in 
particular, furnish concentrations of animals from the Marble Fork 
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and Middle Fork drainages of the Kaweah River. Consequently, the 
poorer deer from the higher summering areas of Giant Forest and the 
animals from outlying, less human-inhabited regions are thrown to- 
gether, with a resultant diluting of normal strength of stock or strain. 
Investigations have revealed a high percentage of parasitism, including 
heavy infestations of nose bots, ticks, eve worms, and to a lesser degree 
foot, stomach, arterial, and lung worms. Other organs, such as kid- 
neys and lungs, show adhesions and other indications of past disease, 
with little or no fat on vital organs and poor consistency of bone 
marrow. 

In Glacier Bay National Monument two problems are outstanding: 
(1) settlement of the question as to whether Alaskan natives (who are 
citizens) have special rights and privileges to take wildlife that are 
denied to white Alaskan citizens; (2) determination of the wolf popula- 
tion and its effect on other w Hladlife 3 in the monument. 

In Lava Beds National Monument a plan to restore sagehens has 
been approved. A determination of methods of trapping, holding, 
and releasing the birds is scheduled, but the principal obstacle to 
progress so far has been a shortage of trained manpower and funds 
to undertake the project. 

A restoration program for antelope in Joshua Tree Monument is 
current. Joint field studies have been made by the Service and the 
State division of fish and game. At present the principal obstacle 
is the 8-year drought which has reduced antelope forage below the 
volume necessary for a successful introduction of the animals. If and 
when the drought is relieved, this project will be revived. 

Protection of bighorn watering places from destruction by bands 
of wild burros is a paramount management problem at Death Valley. 
Control of burros is on a current basis; development of additional 
watering places for the bighorrt is handicapped by lack of funds, but 
is to be investigated, as also the feasibility of blocking access to certain 
bighorn springs with rocks that the burros cannot negotiate. 

The wild goat and pig control program in Hawaii has been men- 
tioned. Work also is in progress to restore depleted tree species to 
points of safety in the heaquarters area. 

In Mount McKinley, Olympic, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, 
Lassen, Yosemite, Sequoia, and Kings Canyon National Parks, a 
major drive was initiated to reduce, and if poems ultimately elimi- 
nate, the present tendency of bears to become dependent upon 
artificial food supplies around human concentration areas, and 
particularly upon garbage. In some instances chemical repellents 
were sprayed on the garbage, but the labor and expense were found 
to equal or exceed that of removing the garbage itself from reach of 
the bears. 

The key to eliminating bear dependence on artificial foods, and 
hence to eliminating bear depredations and damage, was found to be 
in collecting the garbage from camp grounds and park residences in 
the evening, before the bears became active. Evening garbage col- 
lections involve extra expense, due to overtime labor payments, and 
disturbance to campers, unless the collections can be completed early 
in the evening. Yet if the collections are made too early, additional 
food is put into the garbage cans by late-arriving campers, who eat 
after the garbage collection has been made, and attracts the bears. 
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Some parks were able to solve this evening garbage collecting prob- 
lem to a large degree with the manpower ‘and equipment at hand; 
others encountered logistic obstacles, which are scheduled for further 
study and experiment next summer. A scarcity of incinerators for 
burning the garbage after collection aggravated the problem, for when 
the garbage is merely-buried the bears promptly dig it up. Public 
education as to the desirability and convenience of burning the gar- 
bage in the campfire, and of charring tin cans to eliminate the odor, 
also is on the management program. 

At Coulee Dam National Recreational Area the State game depart- 
ment has assumed responsibility for the management of the area’s 
fish and game resources. 

At Millerton Lake National Recreational Area the State division of 
fish and game is conducting an intensive survey of the fish resources. 


WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONS 
Alaska 

National Park Service Biologist Adolph Murie continued his inten- 
sive investigations of sheep-wolf relationships at Mount McKinley 
National Park until September 20. He also made a biological inven- 
tory of coastal Alaska, from Ketchikan to Glacier Bay National 
Monument, the Kenai Peninsula, Kodiak Island, and Katmai National 
Monument for the Alaska recreation survey. At McKinley, Biologist 
Robert Scott of the Fish and Wildlife Service cooper: ated with this 
service in making an air census of the Dall sheep. 

Biologist Lowell Sumner participated with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service 10 an air census of caribou, wolf, sheep, and moose populations 
of the Arctic slope, as a part of the National Park Service Alaska 
recreation survey. He made a biological inventory of all of interior 
Alaska, and the Bering coast from Kotzebue to Katmai National 
Monument for the same purpose. 


Olympic National Park 
Mr. Sumner commenced a study of the numbers, distribution, sur- 


vival, forage, and natural enemies of the elk and deer populations, 
and the effect on them of hunting adjacent to the Park. 
Mount Rainier National Park 

Park Naturalist Merlin Potts continued his part-time studies of the 
goat populations and verified the decline caused by winterkill. The 
University of Washington continued its comprehensive study of the 
ecological recovery of the Kautz Creek flood area. Mr. Sumner 
studied management measures currently being used at Mount Rainier 
to discourage bear depredations, in order to determine their applica- 
bility to other Region Four areas. 
Craters of the Moon National Monument 

University of Idaho Collaborator Earl J. Larrison commenced 
study of the relation between the unusually dark coat color of certain 
rodents in the monument and the dark lava which they inhabit. 


Oregon Caves National Monument 

Park Naturalist George Ruhle and a seasonal ranger naturalist 
made a comprehensive inventory collection of the monument’s un- 
usually rich flora. 
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Orater Lake National Park 

Dr. Donald Farner of the State College of Washington continued 
his part-time studies of the development, behavior, and ecology of the 
Clark crow. 
Lava Reds National Monument 

Ranger Naturalist Kugene Kridler, in his part-time inventory of 
the monument’s rich bird fauna, added several new species to the list. 
Y ose mite National Park 

With the assistance of a special donation of private funds, Park 
Ranger Orthello L. Wallis commenced a comprehensive study of park 
waters, fishing pressures, present fish populations, and food resources, 
for the purpose of drawing up a fish management plan for the park. 
Mr. Sumner commenced a study of management methods for reducing 
bear depredations. State Division of Fish and Game _ biologists 
continued their study of summer deer range in the park. ; 
Joshua Tree National Monument 

The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, 
continued comprehensive studies of faunal distribution under the 
leadership of Dr. Alden H. Miller, director. Biologist Sumner of the 
Park Service and Fred Ross of the California division of fish and game 
made a range survey to determine the feasibility of reintroducing 
antelope. 


Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks 

Mr. Sumner commenced a study of methods of preventing bear 
depredatons through removal of garbage from campgrounds and 
residences. Park Ranger Richard Boyer continued his part-time 
studies of life histories of deer, rare fur-bearers, birds, and the smaller 
mammals. Mr. Sumner, in cooperation with Assistant Regional 
Forester Fred Cronemiler of the United States Forest Service, and 
Assistant Game Manager Homer F. Brian of the State division of 
fish and game, surveyed deer range in the Sequoia National Game 
Refuge and concluded that additional deer would have to be removed, 
Death Valley National Monument 

Park Naturalist L. Flovd Keller of Death Valley and Mr. Sumner 
made an inspection of unique geological and related biological features 
of Devil’s Hole, on the basis of which the area was established as a 
detached portion of the monument. 


NEEDS FOR ADEQUATE PROTECTION AND CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


Channel Islands National Monument 

(a) Ranger, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salary), $5,000 (largely non- 
recurring). 

(/) Since there is evidence of poaching and radiscriminate shooting 
in Channel Islands National Monument, a permanent position should 
be set up there to protect and conserve the three main features of the 
islands: (a) the sea bird rookeries; (6) the sea lions, seals, and sea 
elephants; (c) the invertebrate marine life along the shores of the 
islands. 
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Death Valley National Monument 

(a) Additional ranger, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salary), $500. 

(d) At least one new ranger position should be established to check 
the activities of miners, their claims and locations affecting bighorn, 
and a chart should be made of all such properties and their productive 
resources. The protection of the vegetation is of importanee because 
there are rare plants found nowhere outside the monument boundaries. 
These should be checked at least once each year and a study made of 
their rate of reproduction. 

Glacier Bay National Monument 

(a) Additional ranger, one 

(b) Professional biologist, one-third yea 

(ec) Funds required (other than salary), $85,000 (largely nonrecur- 
ring). 

(d) In order to adequately protect Glacier Bay, it is felt that a 
minimum of seven men is needed, of which one would be chargeable to 
wildlife protection. The area is now open to poaching and other vio- 
lations of the regulations due to lack of adequate personnel. The one 
man now available could aoe cover the entire area if he were on the 


job 24 hours a day every day throughout the year. The present boat 
is not suitable for winter patrols; conseque ‘ntly, the one man is in the 
area only 6 or 7 months out of the vear, from May to October. The 


major portion of the poaching is carrie d on during the winter months, 
when it Is Scsiachanthis to adequately patrol the area with the limited 
equipment on hand at the present time. 

In this vast area, which abounds in big game, fish, and birds, no 


biological study has ever been made, although all previous reports 
have stressed the need of such a study. A choroush biological survey 


by a trained biologist for a least 3 months each year is badly needed. 
Such a study will probably take a minimum of 5 years. It should in- 
clude a determination of the number of wolves and coyotes in the area 
and what effect they have on the decr and goat populations. A study 
also is needed to determine the cause for the marked decline of Canada 
geese during the Past 5or6vears. No planned program to study the 
numerous species of birds in that area has ever been inaugurated, and 
this important project also should be pursued. 

Hawaii National Park 

(a) Wardens, two. 

(b) Professional biologist, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salary), $1,500. 

(d) The major management problem is the contro] of feral animals 
in order to preserve the native vegetation At this time the number 
of feral goats in the Kilauea section is noncritical because of vigorous 
control measures, but at Haleakala, because of limited personnel, the 
goat population has reached serious proportions. 

Little is known of the life habits of the nene, or native Hawaiian 
goose, and little is to be learned from specimens in captivity or semi- 
domestication. The problem of the survival and restoration of the 
nene is a critical one and would require the services of a biologist 

Feral-animal control measures and the study of the nene and other 
Hawaiian bird species would comprise a year-round project, if satis- 
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factory results are to be obtained, and funds should be provided t 
establish a continuous program. Studies which have never been saaide 
and which are of significant importance include food and nesting 
habits of native birds, parasites, and diseases of native birds, population 
trends of native birds, influence of introduced mammals upon native- 
bird species, and an island-wide ecological study of the nene. 


Joshua Tree National Monument 


(a) Additional ranger, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salary), $500. 

(d) The one permanent and one se: asonal r anger cannot adequately 
me the various wildlife-protection problems scattered through 
871 square miles of the area. At least one additional permanent 
ranger is needed for this purpose. 


Katmai National Monument 


(a) Additional ranger, one. 

(b) Professional biologist, one-third year. 

(c) Funds required (other than salary), $60,000 (largely nonrecur- 
ring). 

(7) Only one ranger is now available for approximately 3 months 
to protect the largest and one of the richest biological areas of the 
national park system. Adequate funds are necessary to provide for 
year-round personnel at the monument, plus equipment necessary to 
make the patrols. It is now impossible to keep men at Katmai in the 
winter, and largely impracticable to get them over to the human-use 
areas on the seacoast at any time, and thus are unable to determine 
the real extent and seriousness of the reported illegal hunting and 
trapping in the monument. 

Shortage of personnel has prevented even an inventory of the wild- 
life since a brief inspection in 1940. Wolves appear to be more num- 
erous in this area than in all other national parks combined, which 
makes a wolf-moose-caribou study imperative. Katmai is becoming 
an increasingly important refuge for the Alaska brown bear, as this 
unique race of animals comes under attack elsewhere in more settled 
regions by fishing and livestock interests. A biologist should spend at 
least 3 to 4 months annually in Katmai National Monument for the 
next 3 or 4 years to determine the wildlife protection and management 
needs. 


Mount McKinley National Park 


(b) Professional biologist, one-third year. 

(c) Funds required (other than salary), $2,000. 

(d) The wolf-sheep problem will require continuing intensive study 
in the amount of 5 to 6 months annually. This need will continue 
until the sheep regain their normal populations, which, even under 
the most favorable possible circumstances, will not take place for 
several years, 

Mount Rainier National Park 
(6) Professional biologist, one-half year. 
Funds required (other than salary), $500. 

(d) Services of a fishery management specialist is badly needed on 

a 6-month annual basis, as previously described. 
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Olympic National Park 

(a) Additional rangers, three. 

(6) Professional biologists, 14 years. 

(c) Runds required (other than salaries), $12,300 ($7,800 non- 
recurring). 

(d) Six additional permanent rangers are required to provide 
minimum acceptable level of protection of wildlife. Three of these 
would be chargeable directly to wildlife protection. These rangers 
are required in order to patrol the park area frequently enough to 
act as a deterrent to hunters entering the park both during and 
after regularly established hunting seasons in adjacent areas. The 
problem is one of time and distance. Distances are so great and time 
required to travel rough roads and trails and a rugged boundary are 
such that the present ranger force is too small to provide minimum 
coverage. 

One resident biologist thoroughly trained and experienced in the 
investigation and management of large mammals is urgently required. 
The major biological questions requiring immediate attention have 
been described earlier in this report. 

One biologist thoroughly trained and experienced in aquatic biology 
and trout management is required on at least a 6-month basis. 


Region 4 headquarters 

(b) Professional biologists, two. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $3,000. 

(d) A fishery-management specialist is needed for short but con- 
tinuing studies in Crater Lake, Lassen, Yosemite, and Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon National Parks, and other areas of the region with the 
exception of Olympic and Mount Rainier. The need for a fish- 
management expert is so great that a high percentage of his time could 
be spent in Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks alone for several 
years, making lake and stream surveys on which to base a proper 
fishery-management program. In addition, this man should carry 
out the Yosemite fishery studies on a more regular basis than at 
present. 

The present regional office position is inadequate to accomplish the 
following and other objectives in the California national parks: 
deer-range study plots, porcupine damage, and the restoration of 
sagehens at Lava Beds National Monument; bear-depredation control 
at Lassen; development of water supplies for desert bighorn, and their 
protection from wild burros at Death Valley National Monument; 
an annual check on wildlife numbers, water, and forage needs in 
Pinnacles National Monument; investigation of damage to nesting 
birds in Channel Islands National Monument by feral cats; manage- 
ment of tame deer that are dangerous to human beings at Yosemite; 
the problem of overabundant deer, additional life history and pro- 
tection information on the rare species such as Sierra red fox, badger, 
fisher, wolverine, pileated woodpecker, and California condor in 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks; bear-depredation control 
in Yosemite, Sequoia, and Kings Canyon National Parks. In Miller- 
ton Lake National Recreational Area, funds sufficient for one complete 
survey on fauna and flora are needed. This survey would probably 
require the time of a biologist for approximately one-fourth year. In 
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addition to the above study, an additional month each year would 
probably be required at Millerton Lake to recheck the initial survey 
and to keep the information up to date. 


Washington office 

(6) Professional biologist, one; clerk-stenographer, one. 

(c) Funds required (other than salaries), $3,000. 

(d) A biologist is urgently needed for two reasons. The over-all 
fishery program of the Service makes heavy demands on the time of 
the Chief, Biology Branch, who is the only professional employee on 
the Director’s staff in this field. An assistant who is trained in 
fishery management would take over this section of the workload, 
which is voluminous. In the absence of the Chief on field assign- 
ments, the biologist requested would keep current the more important 
matters in terrestrial wildlife management. A clerk-stenographer 
would be necessary to handle the work of the proposed biologist, and 
to assist the one clerk-stenographer who is unable to keep up with 
correspondence, reports, and compiling work of the Branch. 
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BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
A. GENERAL 


Cole, James E.: Dinosaur National Monument Inspection Trip. Memorandum 
Report, June 29, 1951. 3 pp., typewritten. Region 2. 

*Committee on Plant and Animal Communities: Nature Sanctuaries in the 
United States and Canada, The Living Wilderness, Winter, 1950-51, pp. 1-46, 
maps by Robert Seibert. (Victor H. Cahalane, member of Committee). 

Franke, Paul R.: Wildlife Conservation Activities, National Park Service, 1950. 
Summary of Wildlife Resources and Management work, and detailed reports 
from Regions 1, 2, 3,4. Report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Depariments, G. P. O., 1951, pp. 3-64. 

Kern, George H.: Absaroka Conservation Committee. Secretary’s Report on 
meeting held at Mammoth in Yellowstone National Park, May 26-27, 1951. 
25 pp., mimeographed. 

Kern, George H.: Absaroka Conservation Committee. Secretary’s Report on 
meeting held at Mammoth in Yellowstone National Park, Sept. 23-24, 1950, 
46 pp., mimeographed. 

Sumner, Lowell: Wildlife Management. 4 mimeographed pages presented at 
National Park Service Conference at Yosemite National Park, Oct. 16-20, 
1950. 

B. Borany 


Baker, William H.: Additions to the Flora of Crater Lake National Park, Crater 
Lake Nature Notes, 1950. Printed, pp. 8-10. 

Dodge, Natt N.: Flowers of the Southwest Deserts. Lithographed for South- 
western Monuments Association, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1951. 112 pp., 
numerous line drawings and map by Jeane R. Janish. 

Freer, Ruskin S.: A Preliminary Check List of Plants of The Central Virginia 
Blue Ridge, Castanea, Vol. 15, No. 1, March 1950. 37 pp., bibliography. 

McDougall, W. B.: Key to the Climbing Plants of the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
June 1951, ms., 6 pp., mimeographed. 

McDougall, W. B., *Sperry, Omer E.: Plants of Big Bend National Park. 
G. P. O., 1951, 209 pp., 190 illus. line drawings, and key to plants. 

McDougall, W. B.: Plants of Natchez Trace Parkway. Ms., typewritten, 446 
pp. with illus. and key for identification, map (awaits printing by G. P. O.). 

MeFarland, James W.: Poisonous Plants used for Fishing, Yosemite Nature 
Notes, February 1951, printed, pp. 14-21, 5 photos, 1 line drawing. 

*Patraw, Pauline M.: Flowers of the Southwest Mesas. Lithographed for South- 
western Monuments Association, Santa Fe, New Mexico, June 28, 1951, 112 
pp. 100 line drawings by Jeanne R. Janish, and 2 maps. 

Robinson, Donald H.: Trees and Forests of Glacier National Park. Special 
Julletin No. 4, Glacier Natural History Association, July 1950, printed, 48 
pp., 27 illus. 

Sharsmith, Carl W.: Tuolumne Meadows Wild Flowers, Yosemite Nature Notes, 
July 1950, printed, pp. 64-67, 1 photo, 2 line drawings. 

Stagner, Sylvia: Check List of Plants, Sequoia and Kings Canyon National 
Park. 1951, mimeographed 48 pp. 

Sumner, Lowell: Our Sierra Meadows, The Living Wilderness, Autumn 1950, 
pp. 20-22, 7 illus. Yosemite, Sequoia-Kings Canyon). 


C. Zoouocy 
1. MAMMALS 


*Aldous, C. M.: Deer Browse Transect Studies, Zion National Park, Utah, 
October 1950. pp. 4, double-spaced, November 20, 1950. 

*Allred, Warren J.: Reestablishment of Seasonal Elk Migration through Trans- 
planting. Transaction Fifteenth North American Wildlife Conference, 1950, 
pp. 597-611, 3 maps. 

*Baglev, Lester: Public Law 
1950. 

Brandell, Bruce: Beaver and their Works, Crater Lake Nature Notes, 1950, 
printed, pp. 11-13, 1 illus 


787, Editorial, Wyoming Wildlife, 14:9, October 


Bryant, Wayne W.: 1950 Wildlife Census of Yosemite Valley, Yosemite Nature 
Notes, August 1950, printed, pp. 79-81. 1 photo. 
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*Butcher, Devereux: The Big Horns of Joshua Tree, National Parks Magazine, 
July-September 1950, pp. 93-95, 1 illus., 1 map. 

Cahalane, Victor H.: A Program for Restoring Extirpated Mammals in the 
National Park System, Journal of Mammalogy, May 1951, pp. 207-210. 

Cahalane, Victor H.: Badger-Coyote Partnerships, Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. 
31, No. 3, pp. 354-355, August 1950. 

Cahalane, Victor H., Cole, James E., Jepson, Carl E., Davis, Eliot: Observa- 
tions on Migration of the Southern Yellowstone Elk Herd, Autumn 1949. 
Fourth Report. 27 pp., mimeographed, 3 maps. Oct. 3, 1950. 

Cahalane, Victor H.: A Report on Some Vanishing Mammals in Africa and 
Europe. Summary of 4 typed pages, double-spaced, expanded and presented 
at the 3lst Meeting of the American Society of Mammalogists, June 1951. 

* Craighead, Frank .. Jr.: Coyote Predation. New York Zoological Society, 
Jackson Hole Wildlife Preserve, 1950, printed, pp. 23, 9 illus. 

*Craighead, J. J.: A Biological and Economic Appraisal of Jackson Hole Elk 
Herd. 1950 c, ms., unpublished report to the New York Zoological Society. 

Coffin, A. Lynn: A Report on the 1949 5O Elk-Deer Reduction Program in Row k y 
Mountain National Park. 16 single-spaced typed pages. April 1950. 

Doerr, John E.: Reduction of the Northern Yellowstone Elk Herd. Typewritten 
statement, Dee. 7, 1950. 3 pp. 

Doerr, John E.: The Northern Yellowstone Elk Herd. Typewritten report, W. O. 
May 7, 1951, 5 pp. 

Doudna, Wilbur: A Re port on Winter Browsing Survey for the Winter of 1950-451. 
5 single-spaced typed pages. June 14, 1951. 

Evans, Leon: Report on Yellowstone Elk, Absaroka Conservation Committee 
Report, May 1951, mimeographed, pp. 8-13. 

Franke, Paul R.: Conservation of Jackson Hole Elk Herd under Public Law 787. 
Presented before Secretary’s Advisory Board on Conservation, May 1951. 
Typewritten, 5 pp., and map. 

Gaab, J. E.: West Gallatin Winter Elk Study, Pittman-Robertson Quarterly 
Restoration Division, Montana Fish and Game Department. 

Hess, Dennis E., Estey, Harold J.: Elk Migrations Southeast Corner of Park, 
Fall 1950, Yellowstone Nature Notes, January-February 1951, litho., pp. 7-10, 
1 map. 

Hess, Dennis E.: Moose Molesting, Yellowstone Nature Notes, Mart h-April 1951, 
litho., pp. 18-19. 

Jacobson, Arthur: Canada Lynx Observation, Yellowstone Nature Notes, March~ 
April 1951, litho., pp. 19-20. 


Jepson, Carl B.: Re po t on the Elk Miaration Studies of 1950 in Grand Teton 
National Park. 16 pp., double-spaced, including charts. Feb. 5, 1951. 

Jepson, Carl E., Grasse, James E.: Elk Migration and Management Study, Grand 
Teton National Park, 1950. 12 pp., mimeographed, including charts and 1 
map. 

Jones, Fred L.: A Survey of the Sierra Nevada Bighorn. Sierra Club Bulletin, 


June 1950. 

Kinghorn, Robert G., Yeager, Lee E.: Plural Canines in Elk, Journal of Mam- 
malogy, February 1951, pp. 112-1138, 1 illus. Report of unusual find in Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 

Kittams, Walter H.: Attempt to Stimulate Downward Movement of Elk along 
Migration Route from Lower Slough Creek. Memorandum Report. Dec. 
21, 1950. 1 pp., map. 

Kittams, Walter H.: Bison in the Hayden Valley and Lower Geyser Basin. 
A report. Ms., date? 

Kittams, Walter H.: Need for Major Elk Reduction, Yellowstone Nature Notes, 
September—October 1950, litho., pp. 49-52 

Kittams, Walter H.: Recent Range Events, Yellowstone, Absaroka Conserva- 


tion Committee Report, September 1950, mimeo., pp. 12-16. 
*Milton, Charles, *Axelrod, Joseph M.: Caleuli and Other Stones: Found in 
Mammals, Journalof Mammalogy, May 1951, pp. 139-153, 20 illus. Report 
resulting from Caleuli from deer found in Colonial National Historical Park. 
Moore, Joseph C.: The Status of the Manatee in the Everglades National Park, 


with notes on its Natural History, Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. 32, No. 1, 

February 1951, pp. 22-36, map. 

, Moore, Joseph C.: The Range of the Florida Manatee (Reprint from The Quart- 
erly Journal of the Florida Academy of Sciences, Vol. 14, March 1951, No. 1. 

*Murie, Olaus J.: Mountain Sheep Investigation in Big Bend National Park. 


7 mimeographed single-spaced pp., October 1950 
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*Quimby, Don C., *Johnson, Donald E.: Weights and Measurements of Rocky 
Mountain Elk, Journal of Wildlife Management, January 1951, pp. 57-68, 
and tables. (Considerable data from Yellowstone.) 

Rentohler, Frank D.: Roadside Animals, Yellowstone Nature Notes, March- 
April 1951, litho., pp. 20-21. 

*Robinson, Weldon B.: Movements of Coyotes to and from Yellowstone National 
Park. Pp. 46, typed, November 1, 1950. 

Rogers, Edmund B.: 1951 Elk Report, regard to Yellowstone, 10 pp., single- 
spaced typed memorandum dated April 10, 1951. 

Skinner, Curtis K.: Problem of Surplus Elk in Yellowstone National Park. Aug. 
1950, mimeo., 4 pp. 

Sumner, Lowell: An Air Census of Dall Sheep in Mount McKinley National 
Park. 

Sumner, Lowell: A Biological Survey of Saguaro National Monument. Feb. 5 
1951, mimeo., 50 pp., 50 illus. 

*U.S. Public Health Service: Ectoparasites in Rodents at Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park. A study report. 

Wallis, Orthello L.: Yosemite Beavers as of Today, Yosemite Nature Notes, Jan. 
1951, printed, pp. 5-9, 2 photos. 

Willard, John: Yellowstone’s Doomed Elk, Western Sportsman, Jan.-Feb. 1951. 

Youngblood, C. Dewey: Tracking the Cat Family in Lower Tenaya Canyon, 
Yosemite Nature Notes, Nov. 1950, printed, pp. 109-111, 2 photos. 


’ 


2. BIRDS 


*Briggs, Shirley A., *Robbins, Chandler 8.: Where Birds Live. Habitats in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, Ine 
58 pp., drawings, photos, multilith, 1951. 

*Collins, Henry H., Jr.: Birds of Montezuma and Tuzigoot, printed for South- 
western Monuments Association, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1951, pp. 13, 7 color 
and 24 black illus. by Roger Tory Peterson, 1 map. 

*Collins, Henry H., Jr.: Birds of the Bandolier National Monument, printed for 
Southwestern Monuments Association, Nov. 1950, 12 pp., 12 black line illus. 

Dilley, Willard E.: Report of Terns at Fort Jefferson National Monument. 4 
pp., single-spaced, typed, June 1951. 

Ericson, Mildred J.: Birds Nests Unmolested at Rookery in Yellowstone Lake, 
Yellowstone Nature Notes, July-Aug. 1950, litho., pp. 89-42. 

*Farner, Donald 8.: Ornithological Notes of Interest, 1950, Crater Lake Nature 
Notes, 1950, printed, pp. 18-21, 1 illus. 

*Fitzpatrick, W. J., *Fitzpatrick, Emma: 1950 Christmas Bird Count in Yosemite 
Valley, Yosemite Nature Notes, January 1951, printed, pp. 10-11, 1 drawing. 

Kittams, Walter H.: Status of Trumpeter Swans in Yellowstone, Yellowstone 
Nature Notes, March—April 1951, litho., pp. 13-18. 

Marler, George D.: Birds of the Geyser Basins of the Firehole, Yellowstone 
Vature Notes, January-February 1951, litho., pp. 1-7. 

*Packard, Fred M.: Birds of Rocky Mountain National Park. Rocky Mountain 
Nature Association, Estes Park, Colorado, litho., 85 pp., 13 illus., map, 1950 

*Wetmore, Alexander: The List of Birds of the Shenandoah National Park. Shen- 
andoah Natural History Association Bulletin No. 1, September 1950, printed, 
26 pp. 

3. FISH 


Brinley, Floyd J.: Plankton Populations of Certain Lakes and Streams in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado, Ohio Journal of Science, 50:5, September 
1950, 6pp. 

Cahalane, Victor H.: Fishing in National Parks, The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia, 
pp. 455-484, Stackpole and Heck, Ine., New York. 

*Cope, Oliver B., *Moore, Harvey L.: The 1950 Trout Catch in Yellowstone Lake. 
Pp. 16, double-spaced, typed, 5 charts, 1 map. 

*King, Willis, *Currier, Warren: Angling Returns from Little River, Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, 1950. Pp. 10, photostat double-spaced including 
charts, October 1950. 

*King, Willis: Fisheries Survey of the C. & O. Canal. Pp. 4, typed, June 1951 

Robinson, R. 8.: Fishing, Crater Lake National Park. 2 pp., single-spaced, 
contains creel census report for July and August 1950. September 15, 1950. 

Robinson, R. S.: How Fish Came to Crater Lake, Crater Lake Nature Notes, 
1950, printed, pp. 15-17, 1 illus. 
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Robinson, R. S.: Limnological Studies, Summer 1950, Crater Lake National 
Park. 3 pp., single-spaced, September 15, 1950. 

*Willoughby, Harvey: Age and Growth of the Cutthroat Trout Salmo Clarkii 
Lewisi in Yellowstone Lake, Yellowstone Nature Notes, May-June 1951, 
litho., pp. 29-32, 2 graphs. 

4, OTHER FAUNA 


Garth, John 8S.: Butterflies of Grand Canyon National Park, Bulletin No. 11, 
Grand Canyon Natural History Association, September 1950, printed, 52 pp., 
1 color plate, 28 illus., 1 map. 

Turner, Frederick B.: A Check-List of the Reptiles and Amphibians of Yellow- 
stone National Park with Incidental Notes, Yellowstone Nature Notes, May 
June 1951, litho., pp. 25-29. Key to reptiles and amphibians, 

Van Riper, Walker: Guide to Some Common Colorado Spiders, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, 1951. Colorado University Museum Leaflet No. 8 (Studies conducted 
in Rocky Mountain National Park 

Webb, Glen R.: A New Land Snail, Naplotre ma concavum Kendeighi Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park). Transactions of the Kansas Academy of 
Science, Vol. 54, Nov. 1, 1951, pp. 78-82. 


D. ForEestT STUDIES 


American Forestry Association (Butler, Orvid M., et al.): The Progress of For- 
estry, 1945 to 1950. American Forestry Association, pp. 65-69, 1951. 

Cook, L. F.: The 1950 Forest Fire Record (of the National Park Service 
tional Parks Magazine, January—March 1951, pp. 8-9. 

Cook, L. F.: Improving Teamwork on Interagency Forest Fires, Fire Control 
Notes, G. P. O., October 1951, pp. 8-9. 

Cook, L. F.: A Review of Two Decades of Protection from Forest Fires in the 
National Park System. Mimeo., 9 pp., 1950. 

Gill, Lake S.: Report on Ponderosa Pine, Mistletoe Problem, Bryce Canyon. 
Typewritten, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering, September 1951 

Hadley, Benjamin: Healing Acadia’s Burn, National Parks Magazine, July 
September 1950, pp. S$2-S6, 3 illus 

Harris, Thomas H.: The White Pine Blister Rust, Yosemite Nature Notes, 
November 1950, printed, pp. 102-107, 3 photos. 

Hawksworth, Frank G.: Mistletoe Infestation in Ponderosa Pine, Grand Canyon 
National Park, 1950, Annual Progress Report, March 9, 1951, typed, double 
spaced, pp. 31, 8 pictures, 10 maps. 

Johnson, C. E.: Polaroid Camera in Fire Control, Fire Control Notes, April 

1951, pp. 24-25. 


, Na- 


E. Econroacy 


*Craighead, Frank, Craighead, John J.: The Ecology of Raptor Predation, Trans- 
actions Fifteenth North American Wildlife Conference, 1950, pp. 209-223, 
tables, graphs. (Study includes 12 sq. miles of wilderness, Grand Teton 


National Park.) 

MelIntvre, Robert N.: Dvnamie Ecology on Flooded Areas (Kautz Creek). 
Progress report on cooperative study at Mt. Rainie | Park by Uni- 
versity of Washington and National Park Service, 1950-51, typewritten, 


19 pp. | 


2, 





Unirep States DeparrMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, dD. Ch March 13, 1962. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCienuan, 
United States Ne nate, Wash in ton, dD. GC. 

My Dear Senator McCietuan: Transmitted herewith is a report 
covering wildlife conservation activities of the Bureau of Land 
Management during 1951, as requested in your letter of January 11. 
I trust it will be received in time for inclusion in the report on wildlife 
conservation under preparation by the Committee on Executive 
Expenditures. 


98125—52——6 
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Because of the severe winter weather that has affected some of the 
public lands administered by this Bureau, we have taken time to 
assemble current information on the effects of present winter on 
wildlife conditions. Unfortunately, prospects indicate the possibility 
of some wildlife losses though not as extensive as those resulting from 
the winter of 1948-49. 

In general I am quite pleased with the progress we have made in 
recent years in the field of wildlife conservation which in part, is 
reflected in the gradually increasing wildlife populations on the public 
lands. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion Ciawson, Director. 

Enclosure. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU 
OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior 
is responsible for the administration of 185 million acres of public land 
in continental United States and 290 million acres in Alaska. These 
lands are administered under a large number of Federal laws most of 
which pertain to the disposition of public land and its passage into 
private ownership. Several of the major laws govern the management 
and disposition of the natural resources associated with the public 
lands, both mimerals and renewable. Because of the inherent char- 
acteristics of these lands, a large portion of the acreage will probably 
always remain in public ownership and under the management of an 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 


LAND-MANAGEMENT AREAS 


In the United States, most of the 185 million acres of public land is 
suitable only for grazing although there are about 27 million acres of 
woodland and approximately 4 million acres of commercial forest land. 
The vast majority of these lands occur in the 11 Western States with 
about one-half million acres scattered in smaller tracts among many 
of the remaining States. The public lands in Alaska are composed 
principally of forest and woodland with large areas of tundra and other 
barren land. 

Under the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, 142 million acres of 
public land in the Western States have been divided into 59 organized 
grazing districts. An additional area of grazing land located within 
the district boundaries is managed under agreement or lease, bringing 
the total area of public land in districts to 159 million acres. Outside 
of the grazing districts there are 27 million acres of public domain lying 
principally in scattered tracts in the Western States. Over 13 million 
acres of these lands are leased to livestock men under section 15 of the 
Taylor Act. The Oregon and California revested lands, comprising 
2,600,000 acres of commercial forest in western Oregon, are divided 
into five administrative units. The accompanying map shows the 
location of the grazing and forestry districts in the Western States. 
The grazing districts are numbered by States and can be readily 
located when references are made to specific districts in this report. 
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LAND-MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


In the management of public lands and resources, the Bureau is 
committed to a police: v of multiple-use as a means of deriving the great- 
est values for the public. This policy assures equitable consideration 
for all use demands made upon the public lands m proportion to their 
respective needs. To aid in more effectively maintaining harmony 
among the various uses, the Bureau has inaugurated a policy of ar 
administration and with it, the delegation of responsibility and auibies 
ity consistent with proper administrative procedure. Thus, wildlife 
requirements on the public lands are assured of receiving the degree 
of attention commensurate with their relative position among the 
needs of other uses. 


LEGAL Basts For WILDLIFE ACTIVITIES 


With the public lands comprising large areas in the Western States, 
it is inevitable that the Bureau has an important role in the manage- 
ment of wildlife. This fact is recognized by the Taylor Grazing Act 
wherein specific provisions are made to safeguard wildlife interests 
on the Federal range. Section 1 of the act insures public access to 
the grazing districts to hunt and fish in accordance with State and 
Federal laws. Section 9 directs the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
vide, by suitable rules and regulations, for cooperation with official 
agencies engaged in conservation or prop: wation of wildlife involving 
the use of grazing district lands. Section 18 makes provision for a 
representative of wildlife interests on the district advisory boards of 
each of the grazing districts. It is the intent of this provision to 
accord wildlife interests an opportunity to participate in all recom- 
mendations affecting the use of grazing district lands 


e 1 1 tT 


Further amplification of these provisions is set forth in the Range 
Code, the body of regulations, based on the act which govern the vise 
of the Federal range. In particular, the Rang: Code provides for the 
reservation of sufficient range forage to maintain reas¢ nable numbers 
of game animals. In practice, this reservation is usually made prior to 
the allocation of forage for domestic livestock. More recently, in 
connection with instructions for the renewal of term permits in the 
Southwest, greater attention is given to the erazine capr ity reserved 
for wildlife. Rather than establish a blanket allowance for wildlife 
on each allotment, as in the past, actual wildlife needs and suitability 
of lands for wildlife use will be considered in arriving at a proper 
grazing capacity for each allotment. Although the Taylor Act is not 
applic able in Alaska, the same general principles of wildlife conser- 
vation are followed there by the Bureau in the conduct of resource 
management activities. 

COOPERATION 


The pattern of cooperation between the Bureat mi and State wildlife 
agencies varies with custom and organizational structure in each of the 
States. In general, Bureau field personnel work ‘adunels with State, 


Federal, and other agencies in game census activities, determining 
forage requirements, recommending hunting seasons and bag limits, 
developing range waters, access roads, and other facilities and assisting 
with game transplantings. Cooperation is also extended in the en- 
forcement of game Jaws, and in support thereof, district range manager 
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and foresters are authorized by Executive order to accept, without 
compensation, appointments as deputy game and fire wardens in the 
Several States. For technical problems of wildlife management on 
the public lands, the Bureau relies on the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Practices followed in Colorado and Utah illustrate how the Bureau 
cooperates with State wildlife agencies. Bureau personnel assist 
with counts of deer, elk, and antelope in the various grazing districts. 
The range managers participate in area meetings, attended by repre- 
sentatives of game and fish departments and land managing agencies 
at which current information concerning game populations, conditions 
of the range, and other game management factors is presented and 
recommendations are made as to big game seasons, allowable kill, 
bag limits, special seasons, and other matters. 

In Colorado, the area meetings are climaxed by a State-wide 
meeting of the personnel of the land-management agercies and the 
State game and fish department. The recommendations made at 
the area meetings are consolidated and integrated into State-wide 
recommendations for presentation to the Colorado Game and Fish 
Commission. The wildlife members of the Colorado grazing district 
advisory boards present their views on game management to the game 
and fish department at an annual meeting. In Utah, the recom- 
mendations from the local meetings are consolidated by an inter- 
agency committee and presented to the Utah Board of Big Game 
Control. In general the recommendations from these meetings, 
which represent the combined thinking of the land-management 
agencies and the game and fish personriel, are followed in establishing 
game regulations. 


ILDLIFE INCREASING ON Pustiic LANDS 
W I ING ON Put LAN 


The most outstanding and significant aspect of the wildlife situation 
on the public lands in the United States is the general increase in 
population of all species during recent years. A spectacular example 
is the Wyoming antelope herds which have increased 100 percent in the 
past decade. While the data quoted are State totals, they reflect the 
conditions on the public lands. Records of comparative kills show 
a total bag of 2,362 antelope in 1939 as contrasted with 39,315 taken 
by hunters in 1951. In Colorado, early storms improved hunting 
conditions in 1951 and preliminary estimates indicate the past season 
will be the greatest deer hunt in Colorado’s history, with a kill totaling 
75,000 to 80,000 deer. These totals indicate a deer kill of 16 percent 
more than 1950 while the elk kill may be 20 percent over 1950 with 
a total of 8,500 head. 

Similar reports have come from other States and from local areas 
comprised mostly of public lands. In Nevada grazing districts No. 1, 
steps to correct a growing deer problem included two special doe hunts, 
the issuance of 2,000 out-of-State permits and a long open season on 
deer of either sex. In Nevada district 6, a special antelope hunt with 
500 permits authorized was held in September. Better than a 90- 
percent kill was reported. Five hundred antelope permits were issued 
in Modoc and Lassen Counties in California (California grazing dis- 
trict No. 2), the first open season since 1949. Also indicative of the 
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upward trend in game populations is the growing rumber of problem 
areas caused by concentration and congestion of game animals. Ex- 
amples of these areas will be discussed later in this report. 


Factors AFFECTING WILDLIFE INCREASES 


Although it is generally conceded among range and wildlife workers 
that the general increase in game populations which began in the late 
1920’s, is due to more effective predator control, the infl 
proved environments cannot be discounted. The gradual improve- 
ment in forage condition and the large number of stock-water facili- 
ties oonariotee ted on the Federal range, have had a beneficial effect on 
all forms of wil life. Big grame anims ils e spe cls lly, have been observe - 
to quickly learn the location of, and to utilize recently completed r: 
water developments. 

Water is also recognized as the principal limiting factor governing 
the distribution of upland game birds on range land. The upward 
trend in sage grouse populations is no doubt related to the increased 
number and better distribution of range water developments as well 
as predator control. Sage grouse chicks must have access to water 
within a few hours after hatching in order to survive. This require- 
ment also applies to most of the other species of upland game birds 
inhabiting range land. 

There is an increasing number of reports in recent years of deer 
having been observed in areas where they have not been seen for many 
vears and on ranges not usu: ally freque nted during the summer months. 
Tt is believed these occurrences are in part due to the general increase 
in numbers but are also the result of additional watering fac i ties. 
Both deer and antelope have been observed grazing areas reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass on winter and spring ranges, although nearby 
native forage plants were in good condition. The beneficial effects on 
wildlife of range conservation and improvement practices will be dis- 
cussed in detail later in this report. 


uence of im- 


Wiupuire DistrRIBUTION 


Table I attached hereto shows a tabulation by States of various 
species of big game on the grazing districts in fiscal year 1951. The 


total of 732,884 game animals is the highest number reported thus 
far (ts sb II). These data, however, give no indication as to the dis- 


tribution of big game animals on the pub lic lands within the respec- 
tive States. The situation in the Bureau’s region I, comprising the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, illustrates the problems 
arising from poor distribution. It should be pointed out that the 
regional total of big game estimates for Oregon and Idaho is 132,352 
big game animals requiring 264,516 AUM?’s of forage. Through ad- 
visory board recommendations and the action of the range managers, 
a little over the required estimate of forage has been reserved for wild- 
life, namely, 266,737 animal unit months. Average figures for the 
region do not present a clear understanding of the wildlife manage- 
ment problems. ‘The population for the region averages approxi- 
mately one big game animal for every 200 acres of Federal range. 
The State averages show a difference in relative population. In 
Idaho there is on the average, 173 acres for each big animal, while in 
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Oregon there is one big game animal for every 229 acres of Federal 
range. 

The variation between districts is more in contrast. For example, 
in Idaho the most heavily populated district, Idaho 2, shows an esti- 
mated 42 acres for each big game animal, while in Idaho 5 just to the 
north there are approximately 2,400 acres for each big game animal. 
Similarly, the contrast in Oregon is very pronounced. In Oregon 3 
there are approximately 1,126 acres for each big game animal, while 
in Oregon 6 there are only 68 acres for each big game animal. Then, 
too, in order to further express the wide variation in the game problem, 
area by area, one should look at the small grazing district, Oregon 7. 
This district embraces approximately 97,000 acres of Federal range, 
but there are no big game animals in the district. 

To achieve a better distribution of game animals on the public 
lands will require the full use of all presently known tools of wildlife 
management and the cooperation of the public. One of the important 
factors contributing to the recent advancement in game management 
is the change in attitude of the public and sportsmen from complete 
protection of wildlife to the recognition of the need for proper cropping 
and management. This change in attitude is illustrated by endorse- 
ment of the use, either singly or in combination, of such recognized 
management tools as: issuance of limited antlerless licenses; post- 
and pre-hunting seasons; licenses for either sex; bag limits of two to 
three deer, one of which must be antlerless, and special hunts to re- 
move excess deer. In this connection it is noteworthy to mention 
the recent experience in West Virginia where a new area was opened 
to deer hunting without restriction as to sex of deer taken. Contrary 
to expectations, there was no strong public reaction such as was 
experienced in Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other Eastern States, 
demonstrating the effectiveness of educational work among sportsmen. 


ForaGcr ConpitTions oN Pusuiic LANDs 


Forage conditions on the public lands during the past vear have been 
generally favorable to wildlife excepting in the southern portions of 
Nevada and Utah, southwestern Colorado and Arizona and New 
Mexico, where drought conditions prevailed. In spite of the drought, 
reports from the Southwest indicate that both big game and upland 
game birds have maintained their numbers satisfac storily. The winter 
of 1950-51 in the drought areas was fairly open and mild enabling 
game to remain high and scattered and not subjected to short feed 
on limited winter ranges. As a result there was little winter kill and 
the 1951 increases were above normal. The drought conditions in 
Utah and Colorado were relieved somewhat by summer and fall 
moisture in 1951, excepting southeastern Utah, southwestern Colorado 
and the remainder of the Southwest, where drought conditions pre- 
vailed until late fall. Game in the drought areas is in generally good 
condition excepting in congested areas where excess numbers com- 
bined with prolonged drought have left the animals in fair to poor 
condition. 

Forage available to wildlife on the Federal range as of June 30, 
1951, was equivalent to 1,172,132 animal unit months. This allow- 
ance compares with the total estimated grazing capacity of the Federal 
range of 15,503,164 AUM’s, of which 14,331,032 AUM’s are available 
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for use by domestic livestock. Actual livestock use however, was 
somewhat less and totaled 13,849,682 AUM’s. At least some of the 
forage not utilized by livestock was available for use by wildlife. In 
addition, wildlife utilize certain forage plants ordinarily not included 
in grazing capacity determinations and are able to use some range 
areas not accessable to domestic livestock. 


WINTER CONDITIONS OF 1951—52 


Weather conditions during the current winter have been rather 
severe in most areas of the West. Snowfall depth and total precipita- 
tion have been as great or have exceeded the record winter of 1948-49. 
Temperatures have not been quite as severe, permitting the snow to 
settle and melt between storms, yet keeping big game concentrated 
on limited winter ranges. The extremely heavy snow in the high 
mountains of Colorado has resulted in a critical situation in grazing 
districts 2 and 38. The State game department has returned to the 
haylift to vasain emergency feed to game. In Utah, deer driven to 
the lower ranges of the western slopes of the Wasatch Mountains, are 
causing some depredation in orchards and shrubbery. . Heavy snow- 
fall in Oregon grazing district 6 has resulted in concentrations of deer 
on practically all the lower range areas. No special feeding has been 
necessary excepting in the Richland area where experimental feeding 
is being attempted in an effort to divert deer away from orchards. 
The Oregon Game Commission has stored a large number of board 
panels in the grazing district warehouse yards to be used in fencing 
haystacks in event depredations by deer and elk become serious. 

Current information indicates there will be some losses in the 
antelope and deer herd of Idaho grazing district 3, due to excessive use 
of the winter ranges by these species. The State of Idaho has at- 
tempted some feeding in the lower Medicine Lodge Creek area, but 
indications are that there will be some loss of game animals unless 
winter breaks earlier than usual. Elk and moose are more widely 
scattered this winter than in past winters and death loss of these 
species will be negligible. 

Winter conditions in the Sierras of California and western Nevada 
are described by some as the most severe in half a century. California 
is predicting a heavy loss of wildlife, particularly deer, as a result of 
heavy snows. In Nevada, the upward trend in wildlife numbers was 
scarcely affected by the hard winters of 1948-49. In view of this 
experience, it will be interesting to note the results of the current 
winter. 

Wi.tpLire Prositem AREAS 


While the Bureau devotes considerable time and effort to the normal! 
activities of wildlife management as described in earlier paragraphs, 
by far the greatest concern in this field is caused by problems arising 
from excess wildlife numbers and conflicts in use. These two situa- 
tions frequently, though not always, exist concurrently. Congestion 
resulting from excess numbers of game animals causes severe damage 
to the range and often infringes on the grazing use intended for do- 
mestic livestock. Correction of these situations calls for a complete 
understanding of the facts by all concerned and mutual agreement to 
abide by the best course of action indicated by the facts 
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One of the most publicized examples of conflict in use has arisen 
in southern Wyoming as a result of livestockmen desiring to enclose 
portions of the range with sheep-tight fence. These efforts quickly 
brought forth sharp differences in opinion as to the effect such fencing 
would have on the welfare of big game animals, particularly antelope. 
Opponents of fencing claimed sheep-tight range pastures would gradu- 
ally exterminate the antelope and pointed to a situation in New Mexico 
to support their claims. Initial efforts to get the facts and proceed 
with an agreed course of action failed when observations on the effects 
of fencing on antelope movements proved inconclusive. Recently, 
the matter was referred to the Fish and Wildlife Service which assigned 
an experienced biologist to make a thorough investigation of the prob- 
lem. It is expected that the study will provide a basis for a definite 
policy on range fencing. Pending such a policy, no further permits 
will be issued in the area for erecting sheep-tight fence. 

In connection with the foregoing problem, it is interesting to note 
that New Mexico district 6, the most completely fenced grazing dis- 
trict in the West, continues to be a breeding ground for antelope which 
are trapped and transplanted to other portions of the State. Sheep- 
tight fencing, which is prevalent in the antelope area of district 6, has, 
: a degree, interfered with the propagation of antelope in the Pecos 

Valley by restricting their normal movements between feed and water. 
On the other hand, the presence of sheep-tight fencing has facilitated 
the trapping of antelope for transplanting elsewhere. In spite of 
extensive sheep-tight fencing in the area it continues to support a herd 
of approximately 4,000 antelope. 

Another example of a knotty problem of conflict in use but which 
has since been resolved, is cited in Arizona. As a result of the May 
1950 agreement between stockmen using the House Rock Valley of 
Arizona, the Arizona State Game Department, the Forest Service, and 
the BLM, the State buffalo herd which formerly grazed in Arizona 
district 1, is now grazing on the national forest. The livestock per- 
mittee who formerly used the forest range now occupied by the buffalo, 
has been moved into the grazing district thus completing an exchange 
of use. 


ProspLteMs REsuLTING From CoNGESTION OF WILDLIFE 


Examples of problems associated with excess wildlife populations 
are more numerous but proper solutions are just as difficult to obtain. 
A deer problem exists in the Devil’s Garden-Modoec County area of 
California grazing district 2. This area is located in the extreme 
northeastern part of California. It is recognized as being critical and 
has been the subject of a special cooperative study for a number of 
years. The first attempt to correct the situation was a special hunt 
on bucks. This plan failed to produce the desired results and a 
campaign was started to sell the public on the need for a special hunt 
on antlerless deer. This proposal was never fully accepted by the 
California sportsmen’s clubs. However, information assembled in 
connection with the study, together with that submitted by the special 
interstate committee assigned to a study of the Doyle-Red Rock 
area, tipped the scale in favor of the California State Fish and Game 
Commission. On August 21, 1951, Governor Warren approved an 
antlerless deer hunt for 2,300 permits. The latest reports indicate a 
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kill of approximately 1,400 or 60 percent. Everyone connected with 
game management along the California-Nevada boundary believes 
that the action authorized by Goverror Warren of California opens 
the way for a program that will be effective in controlling the deer 
problem in these critical areas 

A similar deer problem occurs farther south along the California- 
Nevada State line, extending into Nevada giazing district 3. Nevada 
has authorized a post season antlerless hunt for a limited number of 
deer every year since 1947 but it was not effective as a control measure. 
Opposition on the part of California sportsmen’s clubs prevented the 
adjacent area in Plumas County, Calif., from being included in the 
program until this veer when, on August 21, 1951, the Governor of 
California, as he stated, very reluctantly approved an antlerless deer 
hunt for 1,700 permits. Sportsmen’s clubs located in Guiney and 
Portola continued the fight, first by trying to get rifles larger than 
22 caliber outlawed in Plumas County and, failing ir that, advertised 
for sportsmen to enter the drawing and mail their permit to the 
Governor ir protest. 

Another deer problem is found in California grezing district No. 1 
in Round Valley west of Bishop. This problem is created by a heavy 
concentration of deer during the late fall and winter season that 
summer in the Kings Canyon National Park. The area is subjected 
to heavy hunting pressure during the regular hunting season but 
being in advance of the ar fall migration it is ineffectual as a 
control measure. Encouraged by the success in northern California 
in getting critical areas opened to the taking of antlerless deer, a 
special study by the game commission, in cooperation with the local 
BLM office, is being carried on this winter in the hopes that a post 
season can be authorized next fall. 

One of the most intensively used areas by deer on the Federal 
range occurs in Idaho grazing district 2, where very close working 
relationships with other agencies are necessary to keep the herd from 
destroying the winter range. In February each year, = BLM 
cooperates with the Idaho Fish and Game De ‘partment, the National 
Forest Service, and local sportsmen’s eae, in making a census of 
the deer herd which summers on the Cassia division of the Minidoka 
National Forest, and winters on the Federal range and intermingled 
private lands in the grazing district. During the deer census it was 
noted that bitterbrush, the primary winter forage for deer in this 
area, was heavily grazed. The current annual ¢rowth had been taken 
over most of the area. The results of the census led to the establish- 
ment of two hunting seasons for the fall of 1951. Three thousand 
permits were issued for use between September 27 and October 1, 
and 2,000 permits for the season October 5 to October 9. At the close 
of the hunting season the data obtained from the various checking 
stations proved that about 85 percent of the permits had been suc- 
cessful. This high percentage of harvest indicates that the population 
of the herd is very high. Range utilization checks made this fall in 
the Rock Creek unit, an area which carried most of the winter feeding 
load for the deer herd, show rather heavy range use. It will be 
necessary to determine what effect the winter deer use is having on 
range conditions, after the domestic livestock have been removed 
in the fall. 
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Otber attempts to arrive at satisfactory solutions are not always 
successful as evidenced by the following example which may require 
further study. Acting on the recommendation of the advisory board 
for Oregon grazing district No. 1, a trip was held in the Summer 
Lake-Silver Lake winter range area where there has been a constant 
and critical congestion of deer. The trip was attended by represen- 
tatives and members of the Or egon Game Commission and sportsmen 
in general from various parts of Oregon. Following the reconnais- 
sance inspection trip, a reduction of approximately 4,000 does was 
made. This special harvest did not accomolish much more than take 
care of the annual increase in this particular deer herd. There is at 
present a large congestion of deer on this winter range and a heavy 
death loss is expected before spring. Similar congested conditions are 
being experienced in the Warner Valley-Fish Creek rim and Big 
Lakes area. 

Another potentially serious game management problem exists on 
the Fort Peck game range in northern Montana. This area has been 
subject to joint management partly by the Army engineers, but 
mostly by the Fish and Wildlife Service, with the Bureau of Land 
Management actively interested from a range and livestock stand- 
point. A range inventory is to begin this next summer by Fish and 
Wildlife and Bureau of Land Management personnel. The purpose 
is to establish a grazing capacity determination mutually acceptable 
to each agency following which a long term plan of stocking of wildlife 
and domestic livestock can be put into practice. 

Range depletion caused by a deer concentration in the Mesa 
Mountain area of the San Isidro district of New Mexico has been 
largely eliminated following the abolishing of the Mesa Mountain 
Game Refuge, recommended by the BLM area manager and the 
wildlife representative of the advisory board to the State game 
department. Similarly, following a joint investigation of the San 
Andreas Mountain game range by representatives of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the State game department and BLM, a special 
hunt was conducted as a means of solving an overpopulated deer 
problem. 


Meruops oF REeso_vinec WILDLIFE PROBLEMS 


Sincere efforts have been made to control game populations in order 
to secure proper game management on problem areas. The methods 
used in Colorado for example, include in chronological order, the 
following: Special doe licenses, either sex licenses, post and _ pre- 
seasons, two-deer bag limits (one antlerless), etc., and yet it has been 
impossible to secure necessary control in all areas. In some areas 
satisfactory results have been obtained and game populations bal- 
anced with available range. Quicker and more complete control of 
elk can be secured by the use of the above management tools than 
in the case of deer. Current cooperation with the Colorado Game 
and Fish Department for example, has been concentrated in wi 
Uncompahgre problem area in Colorado grazing districts 3 and < 
This cooperation has resulted in the construction of hunter access 
roads in both districts, reseeding of depleted areas, and the establish- 
ment of experimental reseedings and exclosures. 
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Joint action can be successfully employed to obtain needed habitat 
improvement as well as to resolve troublesome problems of over- 
population. An example is quoted from Idaho grazing district 3. 

Several local committee meetings have been held to consider wild- 
life management problems in the Sand Creek and Juniper Mountain 
areas of the district. This committee is made up of land-owners 
livestock operators, sportsmen’s groups, representatives of the State 
Game Department, and land management agencies, including the 
BLM and Forest Service. The meeting of June 1, 1951, reviewed 
accomplishments of the previous season and outlined plans for the 
ensuing seasion. The meeting of June 13, consisted of a field trip 
into the areas to note conditions of the winter range used by elk, 
moose, and deer, and to note the condition of range areas that had 
been burned over by controlled burning operations. On the burned 
areas, there was a heavy stand of grass and the principal browse 
plant (bitterbrush) had sprouted in all the areas and were furnishing 
a reasonable amount of winter forage for game. The committee met 
again on August 3, with representatives of all the interested groups 
to determine which areas could be burned over without adverse 
effects to the winter range for big game. During this field trip, 
three areas were approved for controlled burning, while one area was 
recommended to be left without burning at this time. These meet- 
ings have served to decrease misunderstandings in connection with 
the controlled burning of big sagebrush and to demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of good range management for the benefit of livestock and 
big game 

A more recently developed approach in securing effective joint 
action on wildlife management problems is the pilot soil conservation 
district program, sponsored by the public lands committee of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. The Bonanza 
grazing unit of Oregon grazing district 1 has been established as a 
major part of the Langell Valley soil conservation district, a pilot 
district in which all interested Federal agencies, the State Fish and 
Game Commission, sportsmen’s groups, and others are working 
closely together to develop the natural resources of the district for 
highest multiple use, including game animals, upland game birds, 
migratory water fowl, and the various surface uses, such as grazing 
by domestic livestock, timber harvest and mining in the natural areas 
and farming and residence purposes in the more settled areas. The 
interstate deer herd (California and Oregon), estimated at approxi- 
mately 15,000 makes considerable use of this grazing unit. 

The district has worked closely with the Oregon Fish and Game 
Commission in working out better management for grazing of domestic 
animals and wildlife, including distribution of deer and antelope by 
water developments. In addition to the projects completed by the 
Bureau of Land Management, the State game commission has financed 
and constructed eight water holes on the Federal range in the district. 
The cooperative efforts have been directed also to the program of 
distribution of salt for the game animals. Plans are under way for 
the development of one pilot district in each of the Western States. 
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RANGE IMPROVEMENT RENEFITS WELDLIFE 


The attached tables Nos. IIT and ITV summarize the large number of 
range conservation and improvement practices directly beneficial to 
wildlife that were completed during the past year. There are several 
instances where conservation planning directly involved wildlife 
problem areas such as in Utah grazing district 6. 

The tremendous increase in game population, together with the 
drought, have resulted in some damage to the Federal range. During 
the hunting season of 1951 a bag limit of three deer per license was 
allowed in this area. A good kill was obtained, but much of the 
country is difficult to reach. It is questionable if the annual increase 
was harvested. 

Cooperation on range improvement with the Utah State Fish and 
Game Department during the past year, has been concentrated in this 
problem area of Utah No. 6. Approximately 20 miles of access road 
into the Beef Basin area were built or improved through cooperation 
with the Fish and Game Department, Forest Service, and the BLM. 
This road provided hunters with access to a large area but additional 
roads are needed. A cooperative reseeding project was completed in 
1950 in the area, and in 1951 several study and experimental plots 
were established in cooperation with the Utah State Fish and Game 
Department. 

As part of the district range improvement program, a cooperative 
predatory animal control project designed primarily as a wildlife 
management Measure, was initiated at a meeting of the advisory 
board for Oregon grazing district No. 5. After discussions with vari- 
ous livestock association interests, cooperative agreements were pre- 
pared jointly by the Bureau of Land Management and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to cover some 978,950 acres of BLM lands in Crook 
and Deschutes Counties. Livestock operators contributed $2,000 to 
the project, most of the money coming from cattlemen since there 
are very few range sheep operators remaining in the district. 

A representative of the Oregon State Game Commission usually 
meets with the district advisory boards. A local representative of the 
State commission is contacted in connection with the planning of 
water developments to insure that these improvement projects are so 
placed as to be advantageous to wildlife, as well as to domestic 
livestock. 

During 1951, the California State Fish and Game Department 
made a request to install a total of 214 self-maintaining, quail-watering 
projects under terms of a memorandum of agreement approved June 
25, 1947. Approximately 25 upland game bird watering facilities 
have been constructed by the State game departments of Arizona 
and New Mexico under spec ial land use permits or cooperative agree- 
ments with the BLM. These facilities consist of small fenced areas 
with paved catchment basins for impounding small quantities of 
water for game birds, principally quail and doves. 

Other range improvement practices beneficial to wildlife include 
the removal of trespass horses from the Federal range. In Idaho 
district 4, in connection with a wildlife census made in ‘April 1951, by 
the State game department, a record was made also of horses orazing 
on Federal range, showing numbers and locations. This record pro- 
vided the Bureau of Land Management with information regarding 
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the number of horses in trespass, which has been used in the trespass 
control program. 

On the Medford Forest district, the increase and concentration of 
abandoned and useless horses on winter deer range has been a serious 
problem for several years. Following the passage of the State horse 
trespass law by the 1951 legislature, 200 horses have been removed 
and arrangements have been completed to round up an estimated 
additional 200 to 300 horses from the winter deer range in the Jenny 
Creek-Klamath River breaks. 

Considerable range improvement funds have been transferred to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for predatory animal control in some of 
the grazing districts of New Mexico and Arizona. While such work 
is of primary benefit to the livestock industry, the elimination of 
coyotes is definitely beneficial to more desirable forms of wildlife. 


WILDLIFE TRANSPLANTING 


As an aid in reestablishing wildlife species in areas of suitable 
habitat, the Bureau of Land Management cooperates with State game 
departments, sportsmen’s organizations, grazing district advisory 
boards, and others in selecting areas for game transplants and often 
helps in the actual planting operation. Rocky Mountain sheep have 
been planted in north Garfield County, Mont.; elk were transplanted 
to several suitable areas in western Montana and the Fort Peck game 
range; wild turkeys were transplated into northern Carbon County, 
Wyo. and even a few head of buffalo were planted in the Pinedale, 
Wyo. area last year. It is too early for definite results of these plants, 
but available information indicates they are all doing very well. 

In cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife Service, Wyoming Game 
Department and Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management 
established a game feeding ground near Pinedale, Wyo. under section 
9 of the Taylor Act. The purpose of this feeding ground was to control 
winter distribution of game, chiefly elk, and prevent serious damage to 
private landowners. Stockmen cooperated toward esta blishing hile 
feeding area by exchanging deeded lands, and by other means to 
consolidate the land pattern of the area 

The transplanting of antelope in Nevada has proceeded on a rather 
large scale. Twenty-two plantings have been completed under co- 
operative agreement on the Federal range with a high degree of 
success. In the San Isidro district of New Mexico, antelope planting 
on Krouch Mesa, San Juan County, by the State game department 
at the suggestion of the BLM area manager, is reported to be extremely 
successful. Antelope numbers have increased to a point where an 
annual hunt is conducted. 

In Idaho district 2, a planting of antelope was made several years 
ago in the Raft River Valley. At that time the advisory board for 
the grazing district and the range manager considered the total 
acreage of the public domain, plus the acreage of unfenced private 
lands, as open range. On this basis, they recommended that the 
herd be held to 500 head. At the present time it is estimated that 
the herd has increased to 300 head. However, during recent years 
the area of open range land has been decreasing due to fencing of 
the private land. In addition, there has been an increased interest 
in developing additional land for irrigation under a drilled well and 
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pumping program. The population of antelope in this area may 
become a serious problem as the area of available range decreases. 

The excellent game bird, Chukar partridge, first released in central 
Nevada, has become well established and is rapidly spreading through- 
out the desert areas of southern Nevada and into California. This 
species appears to be well adopted to and prefers the hot desert areas. 
The only factor limiting the density and spread is available water. 
Sportsmen’s organizations and officials of the Nevada State Game 
Department have contacted BLM on cooperative plans for more 
water development and it is expected that this will develop into a 
major program during the next year. 


Forest AND RANGE FIREs 


Forest and range fires adversely affect wildlife through the destruc- 
tion of valuable cover and food. In the 1951 season, some areas of 
the public lands suffered more than average fire damage due to un- 
favorable climatic conditions. Table V summarizes the fires within 
grazing districts which totaled 635 fires and 124,848 acres burned. 
On the public domain outside of grazing districts there were 170 
fires and 22,018 acres burned. In the O. and C. forest districts, there 
were 84 forest fires that burned over a total of 26,278 acres of forest 
land. Public lands in Alaska had a total of 271 fires which covered 
a total area of 219,694 acres. Fire prevention and control activities 
directly benefit wildlife on public lands, particularly in Alaska where 
fire suppression is probably the most important action taken by the 
Bureau affecting the welfare of game and furbearers. 


WILDLIFE ACTIVITIES IN THE O. AND C, DISTRICTS 


Bureau wildlife conservation activities in the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia revested forest lands are of somewhat different character than 
those in the grazing districts. Examples of the various types of 
activities in which the Bureau is engaged are revealed in the following 
situations as reported by the O. and C. districts. In the Medford 
district timber removal by selected individual trees, and in some 
cases by small selected area, maintains or improves the habitat for 
deer and other wildlife. Sales are usually small and are distributed 
each year over the entire district. Wherever soil erosion may result 
from logging activity, check dams, reseeding, and other erosion control 
measures are required. 

O. and C. and public-domain land adjacent to fishing streams or 
lakes have been designated and no activities detrimental to the fish 
population are allowed within specified strips. In many cases “tim- 
ber reservation strips’ are made. In other cases where some logging 
is allowed, the operator is required to clean out any debris which 
may accumulate in any stream. Following slash burning or acci- 
dental fires, reseeding has been accomplished at the rate of about 
1,000 acres a year. Good stands of grasses and legumes have been 
obtained and these furnish good feed “for wildlife. Use by deer has 
been heavy, particularly during the fall and spring. 

In the Salem Forest district excellent cooperation from the Oregon 
State Game Commission and the local fish hatchery supervisors in 
the formulation of the 1952 timber sale program has resulted in 
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logging and silvicultural methods being adjusted to fit the require- 
ments to minimize damages to the fish resources and to the hatcheries. 

When adequate staff becomes available to work with the game 
commission, we hope to set aside certain tracts within the district as 
wildlife protection areas, and to increase cooperation with local 
wildlife interests toward improved wildlife management. The par- 
ticipation of a representative from the wildlife interest groups on the 
forest district advisory boards has been most helpful 

Many timber sales in the Roseburg forestry district have an im 
mediate and direct influence upon wildlife in the district, particularly 
on fish. An acute situation developed in the fish hatcheries on Rock 
Creek. Siltation from logging operations threatened to kill, by 
smothering, all the fish in a large hatchery near the mouth of Rock 
Creek. Immediate chi anges in forest prac tice log ging methods, and 
access-road specifications nearly dbainned he siltation from the 
O. and C. land in the drainage. The results were quite apparent at 
the forks of the creek. One fork draining from O. and C. lands was 
clear. The other fork draining from an area of unrestricted private 
timber operation was dark with silt. The problem has not been 
corrected completely, because of the lack of cooperation on the pri 

vate lands, but the relief gained by decreasing siltation from O. and C 
lands has saved the fish. Similar practices are now required on 
QO. and C. lands in all major drainages. Shade trees also are left regu- 
larly along the larger streams for stream protection. 

In the Coos Bay Forest district deer have increased in population 
in this district as a result of logging, which has opened up the timbered 
areas and has pulled the deer back away from the valley fringes. Cut- 
over lands are coming back to palatable brush and grasses. Tim- 
bered lands afford protection from predators and weather, and the 
logged-over areas provide forage. Historically, logging started at 
the coast and gradually worked inland. Cut-over land was settle 
and farmed, resulting in greater competition between livestock and 


fame. 
-* 

Many landowners feel that there is an overpopulation S elk in this 
district. The elk congregate in cut-over areas and, if is an area 


which has been planted, many young seedling plants baie been pulled 
up and many other seedlings are trampled into the ground. The 
management of elk in Coos County was discussed last fall by the 
Society of American Foresters. It was concluded by the group that 
O. and C, lands, as public lands, must be managed on a multiple-use 
basis as contrasted to generally single purpose uses of private lands. 
Wildlife management problems on the O. and C. lands are complicated 
by the checke rboard and od lly blocked owne rship patterns, in which 
the private lands are intermingled with the O. and C. lands. 

One of the major objectives considered in planting burn-over areas 
(e. g., the Vincent Creek burn of 1951) is to control erosion, but forage 
for deer and other wildlife is another important factor in the reseedings. 

In the Eugene Forest district two log jams in the Siuslaw River were 
sold by contract. The elimination of such jams is an improvement in 
fish management because it frees fish movement up and down stream. 
A similar sale of several log jams in Greenleaf Creek has been dis- 
cussed with the Oregon State Fish and Game Commission. The com- 
mission has indicated that it is difficult for steelhead and silver salmon 
to reach their spawning grounds up the stream. 
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The “compartment type” timber sales made in this district facilitate 
game management. ‘The cut-over areas provide considerable forage 
and the adjacent compartments of mature timber offer protection to 
the game, particularly deer. 


Fire Contrrot AND WILDLIFE IN ALASKA 


As mentioned above, fire prevention and control are the most im- 
portant Bureau activities directly benefiting wildlife in Alaska. The 
full significance of this statement is not appreciated until the facts of 
the situation are examined. All wildlife groups in Alaska, including 
waterfowl, big game animals and furbearers, suffer greatly from 
destructive fires. Alaska provides one of the most important migra- 
tory waterfowl breeding areas in North America. Fires destroy nest- 
ing habitats resulting in serious losses in waterfowl numbers. Among 
the big game animals, caribou are particularly susceptible to the 
destructive forces of fire. Arctic lichens, which furnish the principal 
forage for caribou, require many years to produce edible volumes. 
When destroyed by fire, some species require as long as 300 years to 
reach maturity while others deve lop in 40 years. ‘The average length 
of time required to produce usable forage is around 100 years. Area 
denuded by fire are rendered useless as caribou range for exte uae 
periods of time. 

Caribou appear to be extremely sensitive to fires and smoke drifting 
from distant fires which diverts them from their normal migration 
routes. Once they are forced from these routes into unsuitable 
country starvation and death losses occur. 

Fires destroy habitat for furbearers upon which the native popula- 
tion is dependent for a livelihood. A recent fire in the Fort Yukon 
country burned 2 million acres and destroyed a large fur industry. 
Native villages dependent on trapping are forced to move from burned 
areas and, in so doing, often encroach on the fur territory of neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Alaska is already experiencing a conflict in use involving wildlife. 
Kodiak Island, home of the huge Kodiak brown bear, is also a poten- 
tially good livestock-producing country. ‘To date, depredations on 
cattle by these huge bears have been heavy and will become more 
serious as cattle numbers increase. 


SUMMARY 


The situations described in the foregoing report are illustrative of the 
various activities relating to wildlife conservation that come within 
the scope of the Bureau of Land Management functions. The policy 
of multiple-use-resource management insures adequate consideration of 
wildlife interests involving the use of public lands. Gradual improve- 
ment of the physical condition of public lands will enhance wildlife 
values and increase their contribution to the needs for public recrea- 
tion. There are still many unsolved problems of wildlife management 
on the public lands, some of which relate to section 15 lands where little 
has been done to date toward reconciling multiple uses. The Bureau 
expects to continue cooperation with all wildlife agencies and interests 
in seeking satisfactory solutions to wildlife problems and sustaining 
proper management of the wildlife resource on lands under its juris- 
diction. 
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TABLE I.—Estimates of big game using grazing district lands, 1951 fiscal year 


Moun- | Moun- 
Deer Elk Antelope | Moose tain taiz Bear | Buffal 


ronat } ' i : 
goat sneep 
Idaho 55,000} 2,160} 16,550 260 75 7 255 
Oregon 41, 500 625 15, 852 
Region 1, total 96,500 | 2, 786 2, 402 260 75 25 
California 6, OO 410 9 { 
Nevada 0), 206 Ai 6, GAt < é 


Montana at S14 < w ( « 
Wyoming ti ) ”y 14 
Region 3, total ’ 8, 849 i 
Utal GO 1.54 68 
( rado 1, 406 612 132 9 
Region 4, total 18, 650 6, dUS 3, 477 20 68 
Arizona SU 9 is 0 
New Mexicc 636 
Region 5, total 19, 54¢ 879 , 
Grand total 597, 60t 1s, 742 il Is 1s i i 555 } 160 


TABLE II.—FEstimates of big game using district lands, 1942-51 
Moun- M ' 
1 Elk Ar M I I otal 

1942 42, 941 HI M 14 s 2,438 2 “ 147 5 
1943 S80, SO s 110. ¢ | s i | ) s 5 
19044 409, GSS 10, 32 109, 979 t SAC 24 s i 
1045 446, 007 10, 839 121, 12¢ Oo Gur { ) m m 
1946 $54 s 11, 734 ] ( 4 ( } i ), 28 
1947 } Zit l 1) 7 } 1) s ~ 
148 7 ‘7 102 tif t 
1049 64. 904 ls i] ‘ { = ~ ~ ~ 
1950 Sb, OVO 2) SS, S48 + { 2 
19S: 07, 60 &, 742 l s s 2, 884 


TaBLeE III. Range improvements, con ple led a } Sis wl year 1951, « ectly 


Class of project Unit Construction \ 


Brush control Act 

Firebreaks 50 0 

Pest control (rodent and it \ 208, 54 550) 
Reseedi 7 wy) 
Reservoi ’ ber 2 ‘ is 


Storage Tank 
Well 


98125 
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TABLE IV.- 


Brush control 
Check dams 


Contouring 

Deep plowing 
Detention dams 
Diversion dams 
Dikes and levees 
Pest control 





Tank, stor ae 
Waterways 
Wells 


FEDERAL 


1951, 


C] ass of proje ct 


WILDLIFE 


directly 


1 Includes 10,786 acres done under special range reseeding program, 


TABLE V.—Fires 
Idaho 
Oregon 

Region 1, t il 
California 
Nevada 


Region 2, total 


Montana 
Wyoming 


Region 3, total 


JoHN IL. 


Hon. 


on public 


Number 


fires 


of 


271 


93 
364 


12 


122 


12 


38 


McCLetu 


AN, 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES, 1951 
Soil and moisture conservation projects, completed during fiscal year 
beneficial to wildlife conservation 
Ur Construction | Maintenance 
Acre 8, 347 
Numbet 60 16 
Acre 300 
do 1, 203 
Number 501 l 
do O4 S 
Linear foot 626, 110 04 
Acre 61, 150 
Number 162 A 
Acre 60, O53 
Number 13 103 
do ~ 
Linear foot 13, 560 5. 000 
Number 2 17 
domain lands, calendar year 1951 (within grazing 
districts) 
Acres Number of Acres 
burned fires burned 
54.857 || Colorado 17 6, 683 
1, 555 Utah 22 9, 326 
56, 412 Region 4, total 69 16, 009 
2, OS1 Arizona 10 1, 205 
45, 931 New Mexico 20 1, 575 
48,012 Region 5, total 30 2, 870 
675 Grand total 635 124, 848 
870 
1, 545 
Drp ARTMENT OF THE [| NTERIOR, 
Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1952. 


Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Erecutive Departments, 


l'nited States Senate, 

My Dear Senator Me 
of January 10, w . 
the Fish and Wildlife Service during 1951, 


D). 


Wash ington, 
YLELLAN: 


C. 


report on Federal wildlife conservation activities. 
Sincerely yours, 


Enclosure. 
FEDERAL W 


(By ALBERT M. 


Day, 


[LDLIFE 


Direct« 


ALBE 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES IN 


Tr, 
ment of the Interior) 


Fish and Wildlife Ser 


RI »M. Day, 


vice, United States 


In accordance with your request 
» are submitting herewith a report on the activities of 
for inclusion in vour annual 


Director 


1951 


Depart- 


About the greatest problem faced by wildlife administrators today 
is the fact that we now have a population of around 155 million people 


in the United States. 
living in this country. 


Back in 1900 there were only 76 million people 
The demands made by this ever-growing popu- 
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lation for food, shelter, transportation, and all of the other items 
which go to make up our American way of life, put them in direct 
competition with, wildlife. New homes, pew industrial plants, new 
highways—all mean the progressive crowding of fish and game into 
smaller and less suitable areas. Our basic problem is to cushion this 
competition and try to squeeze out some limited areas in which im- 
proved techniques of fish and game might be practiced. 

Although we have tremendous tasks ahead of us in trying to assure 
the stability and perpetuation of our wildlife and fish resources, we can 
look with real satisfaction on considerable progress during 1951. The 
waterfowl situation, for one, is showing appreciable improvement. 
That does not mean we are out of the woods and the good oid days of 
almost unlimited waterfowl shooting are just around the corner. To 
the contrary, those days are really gone forever. In order to prevent 
further declines, we must continue and extend our program of sur- 
veys and studies of waterfowl populations and develop better tech- 
niques of management, protection, and law enforcement. 

In 1951 the investigation of the sea lamprey in the Great Lakes 
approached the pomt where we think some definite answers and con- 
crete results will soon be available to lead to the control of this deadly 
enemy to the important commercial species of that area. This happy 
result is being achieved because we were able to prosecute the investi- 
gation vigorously. 

In this connection I want to say that the Service considers its 
research program, both in fisheries and in wildlife, as one of its most 
essential tools for wildlife conservation. This feeling arises from 
almost daily examples wherein action programs are rendered less 
effective and more costly because of insufficiency of basic scientific 
knowledge about the particular resource which we are attempting to 
manage. Another important point in connection with research is the 
necessity for continuity. Studies which are abandoned in midcourse 
er which are curtailed to the point of ineffectiveness usually call for a 
complete new start when and if they are to be resumed. 

In the past year many of our activities have shown a close relation- 
ship to the ni ational defense program. The commercial fisheries, for 
instance, particularly such programs as the administration of the 
Alaska fisheries, have a direct bearing on our food potential. The 
predator- and rodent-control work makes it possible to obtain greater 
production of meat and wool. 

On the negative side, during this period, as during World War IT, 
the armed services look to many areas under the jurisdiction of the 
Service as the most suitable sites for bombing and gunnery ranges 
maneuver areas, and similar war-training activities. We have had 
fair success in compromising these demands against the original pur- 
pose of the refuges or other areas involved so that the fish and wildlife 
do not suffer unduly and the armed services are able to carry out their 
objectives. Not too many people know that the recent atomic-bomb 
tests in Nevada were carried out on one of the Service’s refuge areas. 
We believe that we have been able to work out adequate protection 
for the big-game animals that frequent the refuge in spite of the other 
activities which have been going on there. 

We are however, particularly concerned about Alaska because the 
fish and game resources are being rapidly dissipated in that area and 
we are not able to give them the protection they should have. The 
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fish and game of Alaska represent no less than 85 percent of the basic 
economy Pof the Territory. The territorial taxes are paid largely by 
the commercial fishery interests. More and more people are going 
to Alaska and due to the military and related civilian construction 
programs, the situation is really startling and tragic in some places. 
The native population of Alaska is still de ~pendent, and probably will 
be for the next hundred years, upon the fish and game resources. 
The Service has sole responsibility for the maintenance of the very 
important commercial fisheries, as well as the game and fur resources 
of Alaska, and what we do now and in the next few years will have a 
tremendous bearing on the future of these resources. 

Summarized below, under topic headings, is a digest of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s activities during 1951. 


Brancn oF Frperaut Arp 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


It is the responsibility of the branch to administer the Dingell- 
Johnson Federal Aid to Fish Restoration Act and the Pittman- 
Robertson Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act. The branch 
functions include making the annual apportionment of funds to the 
States and reviewing the fish and wildlife restoration projects sub- 
mitted by the cooperating agencies to determine that the proposals 
are approvable under the acts and are economically planned. During 
project operations and upon completion, inspections are made to 
determine that the work conforms to approved plans. Also the 75 
percent reimbursement claims are reviewed for compliance with the 
approved project plans and the States’ records are audited to sub- 
stantiate the correctness of the payments. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Ding li-Johnson Sa 


The Federal Aid in Fish Restoration program under the Dingell- 
Johnson Act was mannenmated during the second half of 1951. ‘This 


new conservation program is a fisheries counterpart to the well-known 
Pittman-Robertson program, and provides for State use of funds 
obtained through the Federal excise tax on rods, reels, creels, and 
artificial baits, lures, and flies. It is administered by the Service’s 
Branch of Federal Aid, under the same general procedures and regula- 
tions applicable to the wildlife phase. This combined administration 
permits a substantial saving in funds and personnel, and allows the 
experience previously gained in the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion to be applied to the new fish program. 

Although the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act (64 Stat. 430) 
was approved on August 9, 1950, funds were not available for appor- 
tionment to the respective States, Territories, and island possessions 
until September 17, 1951. The appropriation was retroactive to 
July 1, 1951, and many States, in anticipation of the coming benefits, 
had alre ady started projects which qualified for approval. The funds 
available to the cooperating agencies are itemized in the table included 
here. The total funds appropriated amounted to $2,929,250.71. 
After deducting the amount necessary for Federal administration of 
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the program and adding the States’ 25 percent share of total project 
costs, the total funds available for program activities amounted to 
$3 553,214.28. 

At the close of the first 6 months of program operation, $655,251.18 
or 24 percent of the Dingell-Johnson funds had been a red; 
68 projects have been received from 29 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Development projects have been limited because of inadequate 
time to accomplish project planning, and because of the restrictions 
imposed and difficulties encountered in the procurement of critical 
materials, principally construction metals. However six projects have 
been approved which obligated $97,645.55. In addition to construc- 
tion of such features as dams, and fish-cultural units, development 
projects may include aids to better fish production, such as fish shelters, 
removal of obstructions to spawning, watershed improvement, fish 
salvage, rough-fish removal, and habitat improvements, including 
control of obnoxious aquatic vegetation. 

Forty-eight investigational projects claimed three-fourths or 
$493,743.34 of the total funds obligated by December 31, 1951. 


Limited funds which have been available to State fish and game 
departments for this purpose received a boost from the Dingell-Johnson 
program. Several States where basic inventories are lacking, have 
undertaken programs which will enable the taking of inventories of 
the resource. Information on fish harvest and the available fish crop 
is frequently needed as a basis for establishing fishing regulations, 
including such matters as open and closed seasons, size and creel 
limits, manner of fishing, and as a basis for trout-stocking programs. 
Emphasis in a majority of the investigational projects submitted to 
date has centered on fish populations rather than on less urgent and 
extensive detailed studies of the aquatie environment. Evidence 
from quarterly progress reports emphasizes the useful results which 
many of the investigational projects are already producing. It is 
too early to evaluate final results. 

Two States have submitted preliminary project statements for land- 
acquisition projects indicating their intent to purchase land for devel- 
opment of public-fishing facilities. Other States are considering similar 
acquisitions. 

Coordination projects provide for planning and supervision of all 
Federal aid in fish restoration activities which a State may pursue. 
Such supervision is considered essential to good management. A 
total of 14, encumbering $63,862.29. have been approved. By com- 
bining coordination activities for both fish and wildlife programs, 
several States are effecting appreciable savings in personnel and funds 
in carrving out the program. Good planning and supervision have 
proven very important in an effective and efficiently operated program, 
Pittman-Robertson 

The Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration program, as the name 
indicates, Operates to assist the State fish and game departments, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands in the financing 
of wildlife restoration projects. Funds for the program come from 
the 11 percent excise tax on sporting arms and ammunition. The 
thirteenth vear of the program, closing on June 30, 1951, marked the 
second largest volume with the Federal share of the gross obligations 
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amounting to $10,833,116.23. The current year’s program should be 
the greatest, for the funds collected and made available reached a 
record of $17,846,423.75. This unusually high figure can be largely 
accounted for because of the world situation which prompted the 
accumulation of substantial inventories. The tax collections for the 
first 6 months of this year totaled $6,154,686.73 which represents a 
drop of about 3's million below last vear’s record. 

The several types of wildlife restoration projects permitted under 
the act are, development, land acquisition, maintenance and surveys, 
and investigations. High lights of the 1951 program are discussed 
below. 


Developmental activities 


Restoration measures initiated through developmental programs 
obligated 52.5 percent of the available funds during the past year. 
All 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico engaged in this type 
of work. 

In many parts of the country our present-day army of over 12 
million hunters is la rgely dependent upon publicly owned lands th 
suitable hunting areas. Efforts of the State game departments to 
improve wildlife sinditiong on public lands are usually made through 
cooperative agreements with other State and Federal agencies respon- 
sible for their jurisdiction or land-use policies. Game de ‘partments 
usually operate on limited budgets which do not permit large-scale 
acquisition and ownership of lands for game use only. The alterna- 
tive is to work with other groups to favor game-habitat-improvement 
techniques. For example, timber cuttings have been patterned to 
thin mature stands and encourage shrub or sprout growth for deer 
browse. Forest openings have been improved by clearing, seeding 
legumes, grains and food-producing shrubs attractive to turkeys, 
erouse, quail, and deer. Some overbrowsed western winter ranges 
for deer and elk have been planted to bitterbrush to restore eventually 
their productivity. Fences were constructed to divert big-game 
migration into suitable but poorly utilized feeding areas and also to 
alleviate crop damage. Domestic livestock use of grazing and timber- 
lands has been limited by fencing. Trees, shrubs, and vines were 
planted to provide travel lanes in cover-deficient areas, while on other 
sites extensive plots of pole-size timber were pushed over by bull- 
dozers to encourage sucker and seedling growth badly needed by deer. 
Deficient water supplies have led to a scarcity of game species in arid 
sections of the country. Seven States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii have 
installed game-watering devices to increase the wildlife potential of 
their desert areas. Counts at established watering sites have indi- 
cated an impressive increase in numbers of native quail and dove 
species in previously occupied habitat and extensions of their ranges 
into formerly unused areas. 

Wildlife food and cover planting on private lands was greatly en- 
hanced by increased production of planting stock. This year more 
than 77 million trees and shrubs were distributed by 39 States under 
Pittman-Robertson supervision. Bicolor and sericea lespedeza border 
plantings made spectacular gains in the South, while multiflora rose 
received primary consideration in Midwestern and Northern States. 
Much of this work is done in cooperation with Soil Conservation dis- 
tricts and provides vital food and cover for bobwhite quail, doves, 
rabbits, and pheasants. 
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Being keenly aware of the increased destruction of natural wildlife 
habitat through drainage of marshes, ponds, and lakes, 34 States are 
attempting to counteract this loss by developments to benefit water- 
fowl. Water-control structures placed at strategic sites have created 
impoundments which serve as nesting or resting areas. Controlled 
water levels permit year-around use of aquatic habitat which would 
otherwise be drv or unattractive to ducks during much of the time. 
Marshes were purchased and developed to insure future public hunt- 
ing-ground facilities in several States. The propagation of wood ducks 
has been augmented by the erection of nesting boxes in areas lacking 
in natural tree-nesting cavities. Flood-control reservoirs with widely 
fluctuating water levels often have extensive mud flats ee dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. Plantings of corn, millet, bucl — 
and especially rve grasses on these flats have been very successful 1 
providing wate ‘fowl foods. 

Twenty-six States, Hawai, and Alaska were engaged in the live- 
trapping and transplanting of 10 species of mammals and 7 species of 
birds on approved restoration areas. Over 3,000 deer were stocked 
by 19 States, while 900 antelope were moved to vacant ranges by 
6 States; 9 States restocked a total of 590 beaver Turkeys predomi- 
nated in game-bird transplanting with 15 States moving over 2,200. 
Wyoming transplanted 1,763 sage grouse, Arizona placed 840 Gambel’s 
quail at lien water developments and Nevada continued with its 
redistribution of chukar partridges. 

Land acquisition 

The purchase and lease of lands for wildlife totaled 114,703 acres for 
the vear. Of the 27 land-buying States, 18 had one or more marsh 
purchases for waterfowl habitat underway. Important new water- 
fowl habitats were obtained through a progr: im in Arkansas, Iowa, 
Michigan, South Dakota, Virginia, W: ashit gton,and Wisconsin. Acqui- 
sition work continued on other well known and partially developed 
yublic hunting or refuge sites in Kansas, New York, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington, Missouri, Minnesota, Oregon, Illinois, and Maine. Although 
primary emphasis was placed on the purchase of good duck and goose 
habitat, consideration was also given to other game. Maine and 
Minnesota obtained lands suitable for deer and ruffed grouse. Lack of 
big game winter range hampers herd expansion in most Western 
States. Both New Mexico and Oregon purchased winter range and 
secured grazing rights through leases on surrounding lands 


Mainte nanee 


Maintenance expenditures, although utilizing only 4 percent of the 
obligated funds, will become increasingly important as more lands are 
obtained and developments completed thereon. Sixty-six such proj- 


ects functioning in twenty-nine States covered a variet ty of activities 
such as road grading, fire lane elestoier, fence and building repair, tree 


and shrub planting, game food production and the maintenance of 


water control structures. 
Wildlife investigations 


Investigational studies totaled LS4 individual projects in 44 State 3, 
\laska, Hawa, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. These rave 
CONS ‘ation to neariy all came species of Importance to the hunter. 
Kor iaemabs. 37 States were engaged in waterfowl research, 33 were 
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studying deer, 22 were investigating furbearer problems, chiefly musk- 
rat and beaver; ring-necked pheasant by 21; dove and quail by 17; 
rabbit and hare by 11; antelope by 9; squirrel by 8; and various species 
of grouse by 12. Other game species receiving attention included 
mountain sheep and goats, elk, moose, bison, piccary, feral goats, pigs, 
and sheep, chukar and Hungarian partridge and other exotic upland 
game birds. 

As in the past, much activity was devoted to the collection and inter- 
pretation of population data for the purpose of establishing harvest 
regulations and the analysis of hunting season results. 

Experimental feeding of quail in Florida revealed that a number of 
food plants formerly considered valuable in habitat restoration pro- 
grams were of low preference. Pased on 6,176 feeding trials with 
53 kinds of seed, it was learned that quail exhibited a preference for 
grass seeds or legume seeds and that lespedezas were taken before 
clovers. In general, annual grasses were preferred to perennials. 
Birds fed on a diet of a single variety of seed developed symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency on all diets except carpetgrass and Florida beggar- 
weed. An unusual finding was that agricultural ants not only chose 
seeds in a preference order closely parallel to quail, but also that each 
colony consumed enough seeds daily to feed 8 to 10 quail. ‘To obtain 
the best returns from food-patch plantings, areas supporting minimum 
populations of ants or areas where control is economically feasible 
should be chosen. 

Many of the Southeastern States have been planting lespedeza 
seedlings around the edges of cultivated fields to improve food and 
cover conditions for wildlife. Quail censuses made in Alabama during 
the fall months of 1950 showed 15 to 23 quail per mile of lespedeza 
border as compared to 4 to 6 birds per mile of natural border in the 
same general area. 

New Jersey game technicians have worked out methods of marsh 
management, which reduce the reproduction of mosquitoes and at the 
same time improve conditions for waterfowl. Experimentally, per- 
manent pools were made in breeding areas by dynamiting to deepen 
water holes. The killifish population multipled in these holes and 
controlled the mosquitoes. It was interesting to note that widgeon- 
grass, a valuable food plant for waterfowl, volunteered in blasted 
pools and ditches. Under a drawdown plan of managing impound- 
ments, the quantity of duck foods can be increased and the mosquito 
breeding materially reduced. 

Delaware studies have shown that by careful manipulation of water 
levels, rosemallow, a detrimental marsh plant, can be retarded and 
valuable duck foods such as millet and smartweed encouraged. Rose- 
mallow was also effectively controlled with chemical sprays. 

By banding wild-trapped sage grouse in Wyoming, it was deter- 
mined that a large percentage of the adults were reluctant to remain 
in the vicinity of the release site regardless of its suitability. In 
some cases they returned as much as a hundred miles to their original 
iealhes. On the other hand, juvenile sage grouse established them- 
selves in new locations much more readily. In future restoration 
work of this type, this information will have great significance. 
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A study of the 1949-50 hunting season in Indiana showed that re- 
leases of ring-necked pheasants in marginal areas did not perpetuate 
the population. Releases large enough (at least 200 birds per section 
will increase the current vear’s bag, but will not assure a future breed- 
ing stock. This was true regardless of when or how the birds were 
released. 

Florida aroused great public interest in the mourning dove problem 
and achieved better band returns by dyeing trapped doves bright 
orange and scarlet before release. These so-called flying oranges 
and strawberries have greatly enhanced the information on the 
movement of the birds in that State. Several other Southeastern 
States are now dyeing doves different colors in order to obtain a ¢g 
knowledge of interstate movements of these birds. 

Montana has found that hunting ranks third among the State’s 
businesses. Big-game hunting alone in that State put into circula- 
tion almost $5!, million in one season. To this can be added the 
expenditures of thousands of upland game and waterfowl enthusiasts. 
In 1947 nimrods spent $2,545,000 in a four-county area of the Ed- 
wards Plateau region in Texas. The hunting demand in this area 
has raised the price of hunting leases to as much as $1 per acre per 
vear and lands on which deer and turkey are found now bring $5 and 
$10 more per acre in the real estate market than nearby lands without 
game, 

Over a 10-vear period in New Hampshire the average beaver colony 
destroyed $28.21 worth of timber, but the land owners who harvested 
the surplus beaver were paid more for the pelts than the timber 
valuation. On the other hand, similar studies in the extensive swamp 
areas in northern Minnesota revealed that the timber losses were 
ereater than the potential beaver production. This shows that 
priority management must be given to that crop which has the greatest 
monetary value. 

The long-range effects of constructive research should be evident in 
more efficient development and management, thereby resulting in the 
maximum production of game for the hunter’s bag. During the year, 
the States published 395 popular and technical articles that are now 
serving as guides to better wildlife management. 


reater 
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Apportionment of funds to the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands for use in fish restoration and management projects for fiscal year 1952 


pursuant to secs. 4 and 12 of the Dingell-Johnson Act approved Aug. 9, 1950 (64 
Stat. 480), based upon an appropriation of $2,929,250.71 


Paid A pportion- 


A pportion- Total 























Area in license ment on . State Grand 
States square a a | holders basis of 7 Federal | contri- total for 
miles pees 4! fisoal license apportion: | butions projects 
area year 1950 holders | ment 
Alabama 52, 206 | $15,329. 80 150, 565 .93 | $30,614.73 |$10, 204. 91 $40, 819. 64 
Arizona if 113, 909 33, 448. 30 | 71, 002 92 40, 656, 22 | 13, 552. 07 54, 208. 20 
Arkansas 53, 102 15, 592. 90 255, 600 79 , 640.69 | 13, 846. 89 35, 387. 58 
California 162,263 | 51, 498. 21 995, 830 32 , 745.53 | 42,915.17 | 171,660.70 
Colorado 104, 247 30, 611.15 | 291, 023 83 , 154.98 | 20,051. 66 | 80, 206. 64 
Connecticut 5, 297 10, 299. 64 | 7 5 17 749.11 8, 583. 04 34. 332.15 
Del 2, 204 10, 299. 64 | 47 | , 749.11 | 8, 583.04 34, 332.15 
Flo 65, 388 19, 200. 57 41} , 194.03 | 15, 731. 34 62, 925. 37 
G 60, 685 17. 819. 58 oN 77, 86 9, 592. OF 8 371.81 
Idaho 83, 557 24, 535. 73 75 44,639.48 | 14,879.83 59, 519. 31 
Ilinoi 57, 926 17, 009, 42 13 55 29, 132. 18 116, 528. 73 
Indiana 36, 519 10, 723. 46 67 13 | 23,177.04 92, 708. 17 
Iowa 56, 280 16, 526, 09 . 20 4 17, 428. 10 69, 712. 39 
Kansas 24, 159. 57 : $2 99 | 16, 571. 66 66, 286. 65 
Kentuc ky 11, 861. 61 525, 020 07 68 14, 8S4, 56 5, 538, 24 
Lou in 10, 209. 64 82, 650 47 11 & 583. 04 15 
Main 10, 348. 78 161, 897 32 10 &. 928.03 13 
Mary 10, 209, 64 72, 301 47 1) 8, 583. 04 15 
M 10, 299. 64 911, 200 47 11 8, 583. 04 ] 
Mich 51,498.21 | 1,050, 756 32 53 | 42,915.17 7 
M 51, 498. 21 1, 343, 340 32 } 42,915, 17 7 
Mi 14, 147. 90 158, 018 54 44 | 10,063.15 59 
M l 20, 459. 11 594, 692 $4 5 | 26, 943. 52 
Montana 43. 205. 68 183, 357 RS 6 21), 606, 52 
Nebraska 22, 679. 92 216, 945 ot 56 | 14,901.19 
Nevada $2, 459. 03 34, 234 4 37 | 11,978.12 
New Hampshire 10, 299. 64 124, 178 47 ] 8, 583.04 
New Jersey... 10, 299. 64 112, 952 47 ll 8, 583.04 f 
New Mexico. 35, 726. 07 101. 070 34 41 15, 328.40 61, 315. 21 
New York 16, 036. 59 667, 937 07 66 | 27, 947.88 111, 791. 54 
North Carolina 16, 385. 73 252, 823 S7 60 | 14, 017. 2 56, O68, 80 
North Dakota ”), 750.11 61, 714 03 14 9, 005, 05 46, 020. 19 
Ohio 13, 119. 57 8.4, 390 2 82 | 33, 284. 04 133, 139. 7¢ 
Oklahoma 0. 531.05 349, 068 25 30 | 20. 347.77 81, 391. 07 
Oregon 28, 752. 40 266, 121 85 25 | 18, 589. 42 74, 357. 67 
Pe vVivania 13, 527. 43 4 2 M4 78, 655.97 | 26, 218. 6 104, 874. 63 
R} Isl i 10, 209. 6 21, 644 17 8, 583. 04 34,332.15 
South Carolina ¥, 786, 7 50, 604 6s 8, 666. 14 34, O64. 57 
South Dakota 22, 624. 12 336 oy 12, 256. 37 49, 025. 48 
lennessee 12, 405. 14 221 10 22, 980. SS 91, 063. 51 
rexa 79, 470. 58 132 5S 37, 695. 39 150, 781. 55 
Utah 24, 934. 78 ‘71 il 11, 775. 73 47, 102. 92 
Vermont 10, 209. 64 sb 17 8, 583. 04 34, 332.15 
Virginia 12, 484. 42 28, 20 13, 535, 87 54, 148.49 
Was! yn 20, 823. 81 44, 609. 99 21, 811. 27 87, 245. 07 
West Virginia 7, 100. 52 30), 189, 27 37, 280.79 | 12, 429. 93 49, 719. 72 
W iscon 19, 443. 70 9S, 552. 0. 117, 995. 75 9, 331. 92 157, 327. 67 
W yoming 97,914 28, 751. 52 148, 347 15, 059. 77 $3,811.20 | 14, 603. 76 58, 415.05 
United States. _ (3, 121,371 |1,029,964.28 (15, 766,236 |1,544,946.43 |2,574,910.71 (858, 303. 57 (3, 433, 214. 28 
uctions for projects in Alaska, $75,000; Hawaii, $25,000: Puerto 
$10,000; and the Virgin Islands $10,000 120, 000. 00 120, 000. 00 
eduction for administration of tl ct 254, 340. 00 
rotal.... _ ‘ 2,929, 250.71 , 553, 214. 28 


ri Sec. 4 places maximum limitation of 5 percent on States thus affecting California, \ iigan 
ind Minnesota, and a limitation of 1 percent affecting Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont 


NO 
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Summary of rece ipts, appropriations, and apportionments by 4 iscal years 1939 , 
for the I ed ral a d in wildlife foratior prograr 
Po invyt fr y r A , 
eal ain Re el A P ) ate ‘ 
. Terr 
1939 ' ; $9? 976.019. 80 $1. 000, 000. 00 $290, 000, 00 
1940 "17. 843. 68 1 500. 000. OK 1 4 0. OO 


1941 : . wre. 2 0, OOO. O ( 000. 00 


1942 5, 072. 587. 60 2,7 Wy ) 2 WO), Of 
1943 ; i a 1, 149, 332. 58 1, 250, 000. 0 0. 000. 00 
1944 161, 044. 9 1, 000. 0 p ¥). 00 
1945 3, 132, 402. 04 OOM , 8 100. OO 
1946 5 239 4A4. 71 1) 000. Of m0 AND. 00 
1947 1, 031, 273. 5 2, 500, OOK 2, 300, 000. 00 
1948 ; 11, 2 s ] } 273 8 8, 771. & 


1949 10, 378, 58. 4 11, 276, 68 $25, 619. 88 
1950 y ( f | 5.4 ‘ 3, RS 
1951_- 17.8 3 TF ( 3” 0% fs 


1952... + ¢ rT { 
Total f g 2 44 
! Through Dee, 31, 1951 
The balance in the Federal aid in wildlife restoration fund after t 


$13,467,468.71. 


y , } y ) J ‘ j ; 
Summary of Federal aid to wildlife restora mm apno oO e? ot fions, é y 





a h ria? ty en }t) 
] Total f Y 
Unobligated Fedet o med et 
Fiscal year hee APPor fund me ; 5 I 
Daan VI TS 4 
‘ tila 
1939 e800. 000. 00 S200. OO () S477. 181.07 { RIR 
1940 $412, 818.9 1, 409, 000. 00 | 1,812, 818. 9 14 ' 2, 222. 22 
1941 5/2, 222, 22 | 2, 30 UY. O 2, 042, 222, 22 DY 2 
1942 45. 2 ), il OOS, O45. ¢ s, . M 
1943 1, O79, 529. 00 L. 150. 000. 00 2, 229, 529. 00 205, & 2 ] 4 12 ¢ $908, 92 
1944 198, 927. 1 yn). 000.00 | 1. 418. 927 Y ‘4 8 
1945 23. 616. 77 Q17 m0 1 (al 7 ] { 69, 499 : } 
1046 27 21. 5Y G00. G00. OO 17 32 ; 64. OS4. 4 Og 173 14 
1047 117. 164. 37 Y 0). 000.0 2 417. 164. 37 2 y 54. 64 24 
1948 370. 126.24 | & 3 771.6 8. 678, 807.8 60. O80 6, 207. 62 { ' ge 
1v4y 2,411, 186 10, 825, 619. SS », 256, 8 tl 17,4 &, SO4, S44 $04 x 
1950 1 294 555.58 | 9.9 16.88 |14. 257. 952. 46 2 8 1 110. 201.066. 42 g 164. 90 
1051 s, 873, 064. YO ~ u 16. 78 (12. 6638, 5S1. 6S 20) IY s 
Total. 14, 405, 878. 8 l 1, 405. 17 », 543, 284. 02 1,2 193. 79 46, 74 ON 17. 54 Hi 
| Represents reversions for year shown and for any prior yea sppor I ts where project res or 


failure to obligate resulted in money reverting 


Amount reverted represen 2.4 percent total appropriated les iuct ra 
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Net obligations by type of projects! under the wildlife restoration program 


Fiscal year 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
19435 
1944 
1045 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 


Fiscal year 


1439 
1940 
104! 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1946 
1947 
MR 
1949 
1950 


Total 


1 Net obligati« 


gross amounts obligat 


Investig 


Amount 


itions 


Percent 


Mainter 


Amount 





16 
12 
SY 
377, 664. 76 
387, S05. 21 


1, 168, 570. 44 


Land acquisition 


Amount 


$241, 183. 27 50.5 $130, 419 
584, 668, 26 10.6 356, 860 
S17, O11. 04 3s 544, 372. 
sH1, 880. 55 19 S845, 136 
321, O18. 49 21.4 709, 957 
210, 686, 56 31.3 474,774 
143, 589. 07 21.0 244, 121 
15, 405, 47 42.0 225, 815 
763, 780. 48 39. 1 230, 057 

, 951, 916. 80 31.5 1, 192, 206 
720, 883. 04 19.3 2, 036, HOD 

, 795, 133. 87 17.4 2, 609, S29 

, #22, 865. 77 1S 1, 860, 953 

, 050, 022. 67 3.7 11, 468, 694 


lance 


Percent 


1.2 
| 
é Ss 
4 
1.2 
9m 


37 
7 
OS 
1s 
69 

I 
29 
4 
bb 
17 
Ol 
91 


7S 


Percent 


24.8 


44.9 


1S. 4 
26.0 
25.0 
11.8 
19. 2 
2 9 
254 
20. 0 


Coordin 


Amount 


$69, 50S 


ho 


105, 453. 5S 


108, 402. 90 
58, 695. 61 
54, 005, 45 
87, 918. 13 
149, 992. 05 
74, 494.38 


21, 1 


4s 


516.7 


12 
10 


io 


87. 72 
77. 24 


Developmental 


Amount 


Percent 


$105, 578. 43 22. 2 
199, 058, 28 4.6 
704, 217. 81 $3.0 
5H4, 632. 18 0. 1 
64, 963, 55 24.3 
240, 963. 44 24.2 
227, 713. 35 44.0 
%4, 033. 71 2.0 
786, 219. 76 1). 2 

2, 557, 842. 87 11.2 

4, 368, 754.9 19.1 

4, 930, 992. 51 17.9 

4,812, SSO. 54 51.7 

20, 427, S61. 40 43.7 
mm 
Total 
Percent 
$477, 181. 07 
1, 440, 506. 71 
3:3 2, 135, 109. 53 
0.7 1, 876, 102. 79 
7.2 1, 504, 342. 68 
5.Y Y95, 119, 89 
¥.0 669, 429. 16 
9 0 103, 172. 75 
aoe 1, 954, 646, 11 
6.0 6, 207, 621. 64 
5.9 S804, 844.33 
iH 10, 201, O66. 45 
t 0, 301, 2938. 02 
5 6 46, 740, 526. O8 
the year fro the 


ns are the results of deducting the savings on projects closed during 
i, by types of projects 


Summary of lands approved for purchase, fiscal years 1939 to 19451, inclusive, under 
’ Pr : / 7 ’ 


the 


Fiscal year 
1939 
1040 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1046 
1047 
1948 
1949 
1YAD 


1951 


Totals 


A verage 


wtidlife restoration program 


1 Does not include land acquisition overhead costs. 


Approved 


acreage 


167, 
139, 
91, 


10, 


134, 
102, 
196, 
115, 


I 





Average price 


ind cost per acie 
$220, 892 $5. 14 
$23, 052 5. 59 
636, 409 6. 52 
1, 030, 212 6.14 
935, 233 6. 72 
555, 896 6.11 
79, 272 9. 69 
298, 515 5. ¥9 
329, 922 9, 29 
, 130 11. 49 
, 456 15, 45 
750 17. 18 
219 21. 24 

14, 699, 938 
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Alaska, Hau a 


A pportionme nt of funds to the Slates, 





























) aT é ' gd i 
Islands for use in wildlife restoration projects for fisca year 1952. pu mnt 
section 4 of the Pittman-Robertson Act, approved September 2 13 50 St 1 
as ame nded, hased upon an appropriation of $17. 846,423.75 
Ay in A pport i ala ape os 1} j 
. <o > | ment o1 See - se | State cor Grand total 
states square basis of hoider Da [ eral appor . 
niles , f fiscal license t , 
oe \ 1950 holde 
Alabama 51,609) $14 19. O 54,8 $1 s $318, 9 $ 2 $42 
Arizona 113,909, 320, 919. 94 60, 2¢ { 61,9 t} 120, ¢ » 82. ¢ 
Arkansa 53, 10 19,606.18) 283,8 159, 267. 58 8, 873. 71 57.9 831. 68 
California 158,693) 447, 09] 497, 212 &. 699. 9 8 2¢ 7 
Colorado 205, HUS. 54 845.9 235, ¢ s + 339. ¢ 176, 44¢ 86. 2 
Connecticut 5. 009 42, 977. 58 50, 434 42, 977. 58 85, 9 if 28, ¢ 72 114, 606, 88 
Delaware 2 057 $2, 977. 58 18, 183 12 9 . 85 9 f OR | 6 + BOG RR 
Florida 58, 560, 164, 983. 2 67, 102. 12 939 O85, 32 77. 3¢ 7 09. 44 ) 
Georgia 58,876) 165.8 is ) S OR 246. ¢ R2 2 j OR 8f)2 
Idaho ‘ 83, 557| 235, 408, I¢ ! 1.8 { 115, 474 461, 897.4 
Illinois 56, 400 158, 897. 7¢ 42 RS 826, 62 f } 669 | 
Indiana ; 36, 291 102, 243. 95 2 XS 1832. 9 3, 277. € } f 
Iowa 56, 2si s 68 339; 46 23 59 89, 700 99. 93 ) 732 
Kansas 82,276) 231, 799 193, 612 SNR x 2] $24. 916. 4 
Kentucky 10, 395 l 806, 20 939 504 158. 381. 34 ‘ Qo | ¥ p y OTF 4 
Louisiana 18,523) 136,7 th 235, 44 160, 383. 38 17, ORS, OS G9. 029. 6 }. LS. 64 
Maine $3, 21 13, 577. 82 153, 222 1, 374 152. 39 65, O84. 13 2°23 936, 52 
Maryland 10, 57 2¥, YS, Ut 17, 934 s 3.36. 44 ), 135. 4 $6. 711.8 146, 847. 2 
Massachusetts 8, 257 23, 262. 74 21, ¢ 82,4 ) 788.8 55, 246, 28 10. OS 
Michigar 58, 216 $29, 7 ; 12 . S59 ont} 5 . { ‘ 
Minnesot 84, 06S 2 S47. 82 179. 74 4()2. 18 60 INT RE 
Mississippi 47, 716 l 132. ( " s 29 494. 44 Hm 126). 4 ar Y 18 : y ) 
Missouri 69,674 196, 295.08 $35, O6Y 28 Sf 12 6.60 141. 718.87 66, 8 { 
Montana 14] 414, 537. 21 l 24 ; 21. ¢ 24| 173 884.08 69 9 
Nebraska 77. 208 2 602. 59 191, 78S 0, 645. ¢ {8 248 Dt 11¢ S 4¢ PY 
Nevada 110, 540) 311, 428.34 25, 1 21,9 28 f 19, 516.7 s 
New Hampshire 1304) 42. 977.58 84. 70 12 977 5S ‘ =n = 
J St TH. Ot ) } } { 7 é g 4 
121, 00 $2, 774. 02 s ; } 
19 t 159, 672. 2t iol t 1.4 } KAN s 
‘ 52,712) 148, 507. 42 286, 20 14,999. 8 { 2 { { x } 
i 70, 665) 199, O87. OF 10, 84 iS. 934.4 9 OTK 
41, 222 1H, 1st 10) ’ +4 } 6. 856. 58 ‘ 
Oklahoma 69, 919! 196, OS5 214 it) { { 1 38 % 
Orr i 1). OS sm s 204. ¢ { 
Pennsylvania ; ‘ 834. 09 68, 181.4 645, 890 9 ‘ ® 
Rhode Island 1 ' 42, 977. 58 SS } s 45,9 s 
South Carolina 1, O5E 87, 49 133, 3¢ 10, S49. 38 8,34 1 44 SU, (Ml 
South Dakota | 21 t l s 7, ¢47. 18 4, 814.45 ‘ 
rennesset } s $0, 52 2 iH. 4 x % Q 
rey 429, 7 s 0,4 $24 S59 % 16). O68 
wt 239 } 12 0 g5 8 1 198 BR ‘ ‘ 
Vermont 9,609! 42, 977.58 70), A7t 42. 977. 58 8 ’ Q ‘ Rx 
Virginia 10) § 114. 989 998, 532) 24 ) a 24 
Wa to os ; 42,119 } 41s t 28 } j { % 
West \ nia 24,18 8, L2t 270), th s4 , S84, lf i ‘ 
W is in { | 204. 69 40. 408 t { % 6 l ° S 
W yoming 07,914 975. 85h. 6. 33] 19 97 9 OQ OR4 
United State », OL ss } 12 si s ) } } O4 - 13. 68.22. 92 t. 79 
Deductions for projects in Alaska $75,000; Haw $25,000; | 
Rico $10,000; and the Virgin Islands $ 4M ’ 190 000.0 
Deducti for administration of the act 
Total sit 23, 041 4.72 
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Brancnw or Game MANAGEMENT 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


Among the several statutes administered and enforced by this 
Branch for the protection of wildlife are the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, the Bald Eagle, Lacey and 
Black Bass Acts, the Alaska Game law, the Sockeye Salmon Fishery 
Act and the Northern Pacifie Halibut Act. The Branch also is re- 
sponsible for the drafting of proposed amendments to regulations 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and the Alaska Game law; 
issues permits to capture, possess, and transport migratory birds for 
scientific and propagating purposes; conducts an annual midwinter 
inventory of waterfowl; studies nesting conditions and breeding- 
ground production of waterfowl, conducts hunter-bag cheeks and ob- 
tains kill data from sportsmen; directs operations for abatement of 
damage to agriculture resulting from unusual concentrations of mi- 
gratory birds; and disseminates to the general publie information 
relating to Federal game and fish laws. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Law enforcement activities 

One of primary functions of the Branch of Game Management 
involves thg administration and enforcement of Federal statutes and 
regulations for the protection and conservation of birds, mammals, 
and certain game fishes. Enforcement activities are carried out in 
every State in the Union, the Territory of Alaska, and to some degree 
in Hawaii. In this island possession police powers have been vested 
by the Department in individuals employed by other Government 
agencies working on a cooperative basis. 

~New agents appointed in the fall of 1950 and the spring of 1951 
attended 1 week instruction classes conducted by the Service for the 
purpose of indoctrination, and once they were thoroughly familiar 
with Government policies, procedures, and methods of operation, the 
result of their efforts soon became apparent. 

Our permanent staff in the State of Louisiana was strengthened by 
the temporary assignment of agents from other States and Alaska. 
Of the large number of persons apprehended during the months of 
February and March, 23 possessed robins and other nongame birds. 
Hunter bags at times have been found to include robins, cedar wax- 
wings, meadow larks, and other insectivorous birds of little sporting 
and food value but of high esthetic and agricultural worth. 

Two agents detailed to investigate the duck trapping racket in 
Maryland and Virginia, destroyed 160 duck traps and apprehended 
5 trappers. As a result it is estimated that at least 15,000 waterfowl 
were diverted from illegal channels to the sporting public. The use 
of aircraft and a well developed system of air-ground communication 
contributed greatly to the effectiveness of this program. 

Several deep-draft patrol boats were disposed of during the year and 
replaced with more maneuverable and efficient small boats powered 
by high speed out-board motors. 

‘ Aircraft were used to good advantage for enforcement patrol on the 
east coast, in the Mississippi Valley, throughout the Gulf States and 
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in the Pacific Northwest. A Gruman Widgeon or flying boat was 
employed in Puget Sound for sockeye salmon patrol. Such craft 
were also utilized in several States as an aid in controlling, driving, 
and herding migratory birds damaging farm crops and in conducting 
waterfowl nesting ground surveys and inventories. 

Waterfowl depre dations occurred in several areas and in North and 
South Dakota where unseasonal weather disrupted harvest operations 
crop losses were substantial. United States Game Management 
agents from nearby States were assigned to the problem areas and 
assisted farmers in protecting their crops. In most localities farmers 
have shown an increased interest in crop-damage-control methods and 
have made a concerted effort to assist personally in the depredation 
control program. 

Late in 1951 Congress amended the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act by increasing from 10 to 15 percent the proportion of duck stamp 


revenues which could be used for enforcement The additional 9" 
percent will make it possible in 1952 to strengthen the field force by 
adding 21 enforcement agents. Following upon the provision for 


additional game-management-agent arrangements were made for 
civil-service examinations to be held throughout the United States, 
and appointments will be made as soon as the registers of eligibles are 
established. 

A tabulation of cases and penalties for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
1951, follows: 


TABLE 1.—Summary of penalties imposed during the year for violations of 


mservation laws, 1950-51 


Migratory Bird Treaty Ac 


Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act ' 
Lacey Act ‘ wn 
Stute prosecution from Lacey Act investigations (furs 
Cooperative prosecutions in State yurts s iS. 74S 

Total 4, OS4 2 
TABLE Q2. Cases of violations of the Vigrato j Rird 7 aty Act 18 DOSE f / ng 

the year, and cases still pending on June 30, 1951 
Dispositio | Nu I N 
Convictions as From preceding year 
Not guilty New ‘ s 
Dismissal ) 
Nol-pros 2 1 otal 
Closed without prosecutiot Ls 
) (ost r ; 
rotal 692 Pending at end I 8 


While a reduction is indicated in the number of Migratory Bird 
‘Treaty Act cases reported for Federal prosecution and additional 
1945 eases obtained by Federal agents or in cooperation with State 
game-law-enforcement officers relating to the illegal taking of migra- 
tory birds in violation both of Federal and State laws were disposed 
of in State courts. 
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Convictions in Federal courts of Alaska were obtained in 158 cases 
involving the illegal taking or possession of resident game and water- 
fowl. Fines aggregating $15,180 were assessed and jail sentences of 
3,733 days imposed (2,614 days being suspended). Over 8,000 pounds 
of meat from seized game animals was donated to charitable 
institutions. 

For using an aircraft to circle and spot big game in the open season 
contrary to regulations under the Alaska game law an offender was 
fined $300. The plane was seized, libel proceedings filed, and the 
court decreed on May 5, 1951, that it be forfeited to the Government. 

A Federal agent awaited the arrival in the State of W ashington 
during March 1951 of an individual traveling under an assumed 
name and suspected of transporting furs contrary to the Alaska game 
law. <A suitcase opened in the presence of the agent was found to 
contain 121 mink skins having an estimated market value of $4,000. 
The skins were seized and when arraigned in Federal court in Alaska 
the defendant was fined $1,000. Ninety-day jail sentences on each 
of two counts were suspended. 

‘Twelve prosecutions for the taking of sockeye salmon during the 
closed season contrary to regulations of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission and the State of Washington were 
concluded in State court at Friday Harbor, Wash., during August 1950. 
Following pleas of guilty, fines and costs totaling $1,124 were imposed. 

The manager of a west coast fish company charged with receiving 
and illegally possessing over 19,000 pounds of halibut contrary to the 
Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Act entered a plea of guilty in Fed- 
eral court at Seattle, Wash., on November 22, 1950, and was fined 
$1,000. The seized fish were sold at auction for $4,387.02. 

Two persons who possessed beaver skins contrary to the game laws 
of W ashington ¢ and offered to sell them to Federal agents were prose- 
cuted in a Washington State court on March 12, 1951. Following 
pleas of not guilty they were adjudged guilty on each of two counts, 
and each defendant was fined $1,000 and given a 90-day jail sentence. 
The jail sentence and half of the fine were suspended in each case. 

infor mation obtained by an agent in Washington regarding the ship- 
ment of mink skins was forwarded to an agent in Idaho, who with a 
State warden sought to question the shipper. Arriving at his resi- 
dence in a distant community, the officers learned that the suspect was 
trapping from his cabin in a remote part of the Owyhee Desert. Al- 
though it was late afternoon and snowing hard, the officers eventually 
located the cabin and kept it under surveillance. Their patience was 
rewarded when the suspect appeared with 12 trout and meat from,a 
freshly killed deer. En route to court on February 20, 1951, the de- 
fendant admitted the ille ‘val mink shipment and at midnight that same 
night entered a plea of guilty to his transgressions and paid a fine of 
$150 and costs. 

All scientifie collecting and propagating permits issued prior to 
uly 1, 1941, that bore no expiration date were revoked as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1950. Of those revoked 1,903 propagating and 913 scientific 
collecting permittees requested renewals. In addition 484 new pro- 
pagating and 162 sc-entific collecting permits were issued. At present 
1,577 propagating and 1,075 scientific collecting permits are in effect. 
Other types of permits continuing in effect are as follows: 
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Scientific possession —_— 715. 

Bird banding permit, 3,119. 

Scientific possession pe rmit special), 3,711. 

Permit to collect migratory birds in Alaska for scientific pur- 

poses, 48. 
sreeders of waterfowl reported that 31,149 ducks and 1,888 geese, 

mostly mallards and Canada geese, were reared during the year. Also 
reported were the liberation of 7.190 ducks and 173 ceese, the sale of 
7,496 ducks and 1,302 geese for propagation, and the sale of 7,595 
ducks and 142 geese for use as food, 


BRANCH OF PREDATOR AND Ropenr Control! 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


Service functions for the control of predatory animals and injurious 
rodents aid the publie In reducing or preventing losses caused by cer 
tain species of wildlife harmful to the best interests of mankind. The 
program is carried out m cooperation with State, co tv, al d mun}! 
pal agencies, agricultural and livestock associations ll dustrial orealil- 
zations and individual citizens, many of whom contribute toward 
financing specific project 5. Assistance is also proy ided to the Forest 
Service, Indian Service, and Bureau of Land Management im econ- 


trolling harmful forms of pepsi on public lands under jurisdiction 
of those agencies. The work covers al! sections of the United States 
and the Territories. It ‘frbcquenitls involves technical advisory 


assistance to foreign countries 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


All industries profiting from predator and rodent control—agricul- 
ture, forestry, Crain milling, and food processing, stormg and handling 
report bene fits the past vear equal to or greater than those experienced 
during any preceding year. Wildlife managers and sportsmen report 
similarly, in spite of the fact that the work I shy lone with smaller 
Federal appropriations and manpower than at any time in the past 
decade. Two factors have made this possible: Increased support 
from cooperators and improved efficiency of modern control methods 
Without the latter it would require over twice as large an appropria- 
tion to do the work as thoroughly as is now done. Federal appropria- 
tions for predator and rodent Rete bo have remained stationary or 
have been decreased each year since 1947 oper ational costs have 
nearly doub led as dollar value 'S droppe “d: vet, the work is now produe - 
’ Ing a greater proportion: ite inc rease mm profits than ever before among 

those groups with whom it is possible to cooperate. Unfortunately, 
however, Service facilities are not adequate to render assistance to 
many groups requiring relief from wild-animal depredations. It is a 
highly beneficial program of food conservation at the souree of pro 
duction—saving meat, animals, wool, and poultry from loss by 
predators; forage, grain and fruit crops from destruction by field 
rodents; and stored foods and feeds from the ravages of rats and mice 
Equally beneficial, although not measurable in dollars, have beet 
the effects upon game birds and animals, and fur animals, wher 


protected from excessive attacks by predators 


98125—52 ® 
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Predatory animals 

The spectacular recovery of antelope, in Western States, from the 
verge of extinction to a place as one of the more important and 
abundant game animals, has been due in considerable measure to 
coyote control, Several State game commissions have so reported 
this year, including North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Oregon, and Arizona. Similarly caused in- 
creases int grouse were reported from Oregon, Idaho, and Nebraska. 

Control operations beneficial to game were also a source of increased 
savings in livestock, since the two usually share in range use. On 
areas where livestock raising is the primary use, ranchers agreed that 
their herds were more free of loss by predators than in earlier years. 
Many reported no predator losses whatsoever during the past 12 
months. It is estimated that in the United States some $20,000,000 
worth of livestock were thus saved last year for human food that 
would have been destroyed by predators had they not been controlled. 
Economies in range forage, one of the greater basic resources of this 
country, are equi ally great, although less evident. For example, when 
a calf is killed by predators, the loss far exceeds the actual 30 or 40 
pounds of meat involved; there is also the loss of the grass eaten by 
the cow for a year, the loss of labor expended in caring for the cow and 
calf, and the capital loss of 1 year of productive life of the cow. 
Prevention of these ‘“‘hidden”’ losses is a principal part of the economy 
of modern, efficiently conducted predator control, 

Among modern methods, airplane hunting continues to be effective 
in the few States where it can be efficiently and safely used —reasonably 
level, treeless areas with winter snow cover. In North Dakota last 
year 910 predators were shot from planes operated by the State and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service cooperatively. Similar programs were 
operated in South Dakota, Idaho, Alaska, and Montana. Efficiency 
of operation is illustrated by a flight made north of Havre, Mont., 
when 14 coyotes were shot in 2 hours -_ 15 minutes, flying time. 

More coyotes than usual appeared to be entering Montana from 
Alberta last year, but along the Mexican border a decrease in number 
of wolves taken reflected the success of wolf-control demonstrations 
in northern Mexico. The Fish and Wildlife Service did such work a 
year ago in cooperation with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
Mexican Department of Agriculture, and livestock associations in 
Chihuahua and Sonora. 


Rodents 

The new rodenticide, warfarin, has supplanted most of the older 
chemical methods of rat-and-mouse control. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service is continuing its studies to improve methods of using this 
material by cooperating with the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion in a 2-year program of scientific research on bait composition and 
protection. Public interest in the new product has caused a general 
expansion of rat-and-mouse control by all methods, with resulting 
increases in amounts of food saved. 

The widest possible use of limited manpower available to the Service 
is being achieved through increased attention to preparation of 
exhibits of rat-control methods, making of visual-education aids 
movies and slide strips, and giving of lectures on rodent control to 
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fruit growers, millers, food handlers, and others. These are done in 
cooperation with State and local administrations, agricultural exten- 
sion agents, schools, associations of pest-control operators, grain- 
improvement associations, and other interested groups. 

A promising type of cooperation is now under way with State, Fed- 
eral, and private foresters in Oregon and Washington working together 
on the problem of controlling mice that heretofore prevented successful 
reforestation by seeding from planes and helicopters. After several] 
vears of experimentation, tests were made during the past year on 
several thousand acres of burned or cut-over land to develop opera- 
tional aspects of new mouse-control methods. Results have been 
promising. It is expected a method will soon be available for general 
use in aiding economical reforestation of large areas in the Pacific 
Northwest that are now unproductive. Forest seeding, under the 
prospective airplane method, shows evidence of being 5 to 10 times 
cheaper than the present methods of planting nursery stock by hand 
yr machine. 

Control of field rodents has continued, with marked benefit to 
farmers, orchardists, and graziers. A prairie-dog control program in 
ones ition with Indian tribal councils at Rosebud and Pine Ridge, 

Dak., and at Tongue River, Mont. has resulted in range improve- 
ment sufficient to carry several thousand head of cattle above former 
numbers. New Mexico has also had a similar program in cooperation 
with the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. In 
eastern Washington several counties cooperated with the Service to 
control ground squirrels, with great benefit to the farmers.  Jack- 
rabbit control has similarly aided alfalfa and wheat raisers in Idaho. 

Requests from foreign countries for technical advice on rodent and 
predator problems have increased considerably this year. Such 
quests now total about 91 per year 

As in the past, aid has been given to a number of States, counties, 
and cities in suppression of rabies among wildlife. Prompt work at 
Billings, Mont., stopped an incipient epidemic in which skunks were 
involved. Help was also given to North and South Dakota, where 
skunks and feral house cats were the principal offenders. An epidemic 
among foxes in Arkansas was suppressed in cooperation with the 
game commission. Effective aid was also given to scattered county 
outbreaks in several parts of the Southeast, chiefly in Alabama and 
Georgia. The problem of rabies in wildlife remains serious, and inten- 
sive research is needed to better cope with the situation. Incidence 
of rabies in wildlife is increasing, probably because low fur prices 
result in excessive animal populations in many places. Among foxes, 
particularly, there is grave danger of a general epidemic unmanageable 
by local or even individual State action. 

The recorded catch of predatory animals for the fiscal vear 1951 
included 60,455 coyotes, 1,378 wolves, 13,343 bobcats and lynxes, 


ree 


733 stock-killing bears, and 229 mountain lions. In rodent-control 
operations, 10,995,464 acres of land were treated for the elimination 
of prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket gophers, jack rabbits, field 
mice, cotton rats, kangaroo rats, porcupines, woodchucks, and moles, 
In addition, 563,300 premises were treated in cooperative cam 
for the contro] of house rats. 


paigpns 
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BRANCH OF WILDLIFE REFUGES 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


It is the responsibility of this Branch to plan and execute a balanced 
wildlife program for the establishment, development, and management 
of refuges for migratory waterfowl, big-game animals, and other 
forms of wildlife throughout the United States and its possessions. 
‘This requires investigations to determine methods of improving habitat 
for wildlife, determining the existing or potential waterfowl and big- 
game food resources, and gathering data for developing water resources 
on the refuges. It also reviews general construction plans for the 
refuges, and is responsible for the direction of land use and the admin- 
istration of policies on haying, grazing, utilization of fur resources, 
sale of surplus products, recreation, fishing, and other permissible 
uses. This Branch directs activities on established refuges to insure 
proper protection against fire and trespass and to provide for the 
maintenance of water-control structures, buildings, and other improve- 
ments. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Recreational value of refuge ‘ 

Wildlife and fish are natural resources, products of the land and 
water, which provide an annual harvest to hunters and fishermen, who 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars each vear for guns, ammunition, 
fishing tackle, transportation, food, licenses, special clothing, guide 
services, boats, hotels, or camps, and an array of miscellaneous 
incidentals. 

As recreation, hunting and fishing are major pursuits; as commer- 
cial enterprises they provide jobs, yield large dollar profits, feed 
thousands of families and, in the case of the fur industry, clothe other 
thousands of persons, at least in part. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, under authority of the various acts 
of Congress,' in addition to its research responsibilities, is charged 
with carrying out the provisions of laws designed to increase and pro 
tect the fish and wildlife resources, disseminate knowledge, and extend 
the use of these resources, and the enforcement of Federal game laws. 
Incident to these responsibilities the Service has recognized the neces- 
sitv and desirability of providing, when not inconsistent with these 
primary objectives, the optimum of its facilities and services for 
recreational uses. 

As an important part of the over-all program, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service administers an extensive system of national wildlife refuges in 
the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. In 
the broadest sense these refuges make their greatest contribution to the 
Nation’s recreation in the production and protection of wildlife, par- 
ticularly migratory waterfowl, thus assuring the millions of hunters 
the perpetuation of the sport of hunting. On virtually all refuges, 
except during periods of waterfowl concentration, fishing is permitted 
in accordance with State laws and regulations. 

The administrative problem of providing maximum recreational] 
use of these refuges, While safeguarding an adequate breeding stock of 
migratory wateriowl, has been complicated by increasing demands to 
use these lands for other purposes. 

Act of July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 755 is amended by act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1555): act of February 1S 


1929 (45 Stat. 1222): sec. 401, act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 383); act of September 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 917): Public 
Law 732, 79th Cong., approved August 14, 1946; Public Law 361, 80th Cong., approved August 5, 1947 
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Military use of refuge lands 


Requests for use of refuge lands for national defense, while not vet 
as extensive as during World War II, have encompassed many of the 


same needs. Airfields, gunnery ranges, and bombing targets have 
been located on refuge lands, particularly in the West, where extensive 
Federal ownership precludes the need for additional purchase. This 


Service has approved requests, particularly for gunne ie ranges, where 
there is reasonable assurance wildlife populations will be undisturbie d 
and undamaged, where satisiactory arrangements are made for fire 
protection, and, finally, where re linquishment of such use is specified. 

Mialits ary use or lands has been oppose “cl when comple te exclusion of 
refuge personnel is required jor periods oi several days. The inability 
to maintain water-control structures, patrol against trespass, cuard 
against fire, and control predators can offset refuge gains of several 
vears. The interruption of research may nullify studies undertaken 
over several seasons, 

De mands for public shooting grounds 

Another threat to existing refuges are the increasing demands for 
public shooting grounds. Protection, coupled with other forms of 
management which increases food and cover and otherwise in proves 
environment, brings about a growing concentration of birds on the 
retuges. This naturally results in pressure to open reiuges for publie 
hunting. Where areas were large enough and the supply of birds was 
considered sufficient to permit hunting, portions ot 24 refuges have 
been opened, 

Demands for public hunting on re e088 have resulted in the evolu- 
tion of a more flexible type of project, namely, the waterfowl-manage- 
ment refuge area, now being used with such success in Missouri, 

California, Wisconsin, and other States. Under this tvpe of project, 
dle ‘velopme nt and oper ition is carried out jointly by the State and the 
Federal Government. The State manages the public s diontie dentin 
and the Service the refuge ? rojects of this sort encourage the States 
to participate in waterfowl management. 

On the Horicon National Wildlife Refuge, Wis., the 21,500 acres 
in Federal ownership have been matched by a comparable purchase 
by the State. The same is true on the Mingo National Wildlife 
Refuge in ee and on the new Stillwater national wildlife manage- 
ment area in Nevada. In California, ye the Lea Act, a joimt en- 
deavor of the Service and the State of California, State acquisitions 
have augmented the Federal refuges and in most instances are not 
contiguous. 

Prote ction against exploitation 

Existing refuges must be safeguarded against demands for exploi- 
tation including drainage, overgrazing, oil exploration, gravel and 
shell removal, and many other uses which prove damaging. In 1951, 
the 142,000-acre Sabine National Wildlife Refuge in Louisiana was 
saved against destruction when the Secretary of the Interior denied 
an application for removal of oystershell. 

Drainage, which has been encouraged as an aid to agriculture, is 
continuing to destroy many thousands of acres of duck marshes, both 
nesting and wintering, which adds to the crowding and attendant 
problems on Federal refuges. With the shirnkage of marsh area, there 
is a greater need for management of existing refuges for greater effi- 
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ciency. Water supplies must be assured and safeguarded, levels 
regulated for best food production, and aquatic foods must be supple- 
mented by cultivated crops in order to protect the basic breeding stock 
of birds. 

Applications for oil exploration have encompassed most of the larger 
national wildlife refuges, particularly in the South, West, and more 
recently in the Plains country. Efforts were renewed to enter the 
328,551-acre Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge in — the 
finest natural swamp remaining in the entire country. When this 
refuge was established in 1937, the late President Roosevelt directed 
that it be maintained in its untouched, pristine condition. Conse- 
quently, applications for leases to drill for oil on Okefenokee have been 
denied, as they have on most of the refuges except where rich deposits 
of oil are known to exist on surrounding lands, and ample provisions 
are incorporated in leases to protect wildlife populations and habitat. 
Montezuma through way 

Many requests for use of refuge lands are received in the course of 
avear. Each must be considered as to its effect on the refuge. Such 
a decision confronted the Department in 1951, when the New York 
Department of Public Works requested approval for a right-of-way 
across the Montezuma National Wildlife Refuge near Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. After weighing the many factors involved, the Assistant Sec- 
retary approved action taken by this Service and the Bureau of Land 

Management in granting the right-of-way by reason of the following, 
namely: 

The New York Department of Public Works was faced 
with the practical problem of finding a suitable route for the 
throughway across the Montezuma swamp, which extends for 
several miles north of the refuge. Core borings and actual load- 
ing tests were made at a number of locations. Studies were con- 
ducted of the subsidence of existing highways crossing the marsh. 
The history of the construction of the New York Central Rail- 
road across the marsh, north of the refuge, was reviewed, and 
re ‘vealed great difficulty in crossing at this location. Moreover, 
it seems clear that an alternate location north of the refuge would 
increase construction costs over $3,000,000 and would present 
maintenance problems of much greater magnitude than the pro- 
posed approved route. 

The Montezuma Refuge was acquired and established with 
full knowledge that it was located in the center of the main east- 
west travel route of New York State. Two main highways now 
cross the refuge, one of them bisecting the refuge from north to 
south near the proposed location of the throughway. Barge 
cant als form the refuge boundary on three sides. 

The route of the throughway as determined by negotiations 
between representatives of the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
New York Department of Public Works will cross the main 
refuge pool at the extreme northwest corner and affect only a 
very limited pool area. In fact, less than 20 acres of marsh will 
be taken up by the throughway in a pool of well over 1,000 acres. 
The throughway, with the wide shoulders planned, is expected 
to be less disturbing to waterfowl than some of the existing roads 
through the refuge, which have steep slopes and narrow shoulders. 
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The location of the throughway as proposed will provide 
permanent protection to the main refuge pool from floodwaters 
of the Clyde River. The existing flood situation has been a 
continuing problem to the Fish and Wildlife Service and has 
required the expenditure of considerable funds for flood-damage 
re — during the last several years. 

The New York Department of Public Works has agreed 
saitee pool levels during construction; to construct and main- 
tain water-control structures necessary to permit full manipula- 
tion of refuge water levels; to fence the right-of-way adequately; 
and to provide necessary access points onto and across. the 
throughway for refuge aaministrative personnel 

The New York Department of Public Works has, since the 
establishment of the refuge, cooperated with the Departn ent ol 
the Interior in the development of the area. Since 1938, the 
Department of Public Works has turned over to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service by permit for use for refuge purposes approxi- 
mately 600 acres of land, mostly marsh and swamp. ‘This repre- 
sents several times the amount of land that will be utilized by 
the throughway. 

Accom plishme nts under § g d ick stan / 

Amendment of the Mig ratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act in 1949, 
increasing the cost of the ‘‘duck st: ump’ from $1 to $2, has provided 
additional funds for refuge acquisition, development, and operations 
These funds were available for the first time during the 1951 fiscal 
vear. This increased income has permitted the resumption or under- 
taking of important engineering developments which had been pre- 
viously deferred. Impoundment of water for marshes and control of 
lands is a requisite to proper refuge management 

On the 39,000-acre Necedah National Wildlife Refuge, in central 
Wisconsin, the Sprague-Mather pool was completed which will create, 
a 3,000-acre impoundment to furnish a summer water supply for the 
Rynearson pools. The restoration of the 21,500-acre Mingo National 
Wildlife Refuge in extreme southeastern Missouri was begun in 1951 
after having been deferred for some time. Water controls including, 
the gate structure and spillway, are being built. With the completion 
of the levees, restoration of the famous Mingo marsh will be accom- 
plished. Fresh-water pools, in a normally salt-water environment, 
have been completed on the 6,500-acre Parker River National Wildlife 
Refuge, Mass., and are under construction on the 7,000-acre Willapa 
National Wildlife Refuge, Wash. Construction of a water-control 
structure on the 15,000 acre Rice Lake National Wildlife Refuge im 
eastern Minnesota, has now been started; a project which had been 
postponed for several vears. It will create an additional marsh area. 

The cooperative development, with the State, of the Stillwater 
wildlife-management area in western Nevada will provide marshes 
and ponds of nearly 30,000 acres. Approximately 10,000 acres are 
managed as a Federal refuge. The pentane pone nt program, now 
under way, includes the construction of canals, ditches, and water- 
control structures. Another important restoration, on w ie develop- 
ment has continued, is the Horicon National Wil oo % fuge in central 
Wisconsin. The dam and controls are expected to be comp giebad In 
1952 and permit regulation of water levels. The ica agline work on the 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge, La., has continued for some time, 
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but during the past year this work was increased in order that the 
24,000-acre fresh-water pool may be pushed to completion. Work on 
the control structure is under way. 

Control gates have been replaced at a number of points on the 
65,000-acre Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Utah. These con- 
crete structures are replacing wooden gates built as early as 1932. 
Water from the Bear River is distributed by canals, which lead off 
across the marshes, delivering the limited ain of water to the 
higher ground and to the various marsh areas on the refuge. Nearly 
40 miles of earthen dikes with gravel beach lines, most of them topped 
with roadways, divide the refuge into five impoundments, each 
comprising about 5,000 acres. The dikes exclude the salty waters of 
the lake and impound fresh water from the river. They have also 
brought about the drying of shallow waters and mud flats bevond the 
dikes—areas which were centers for outbreaks of botulism. Similar 
problems of fresh-water conservation have been developed on the 
31,000-acre Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge, Okla., by con- 
structing a check dam to divert Salt Creek. 

The 3-year construction program, on the 24,000-acre lower Klamath 
National Wildlife Refuge, on the Oregon-California line, has been 
aided by duck-stamp funds and is ahead of schedule. Dikes, water 
controls, and ditches for handling excess waters are being built. In 
extreme southern California, dragline work continues on the 39,000- 
acre Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge. Similar work is under way 
on the 24,000-acre Bitter Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, in New 
Mexico, and the 39,000-acre Laguna Atascosa National Wildlife 
Refuge in extreme southern Texas. The construction or rebuilding 
of channels is under way on the 9,000-acre Reelfoot National Wildlife 
Refuge, Tenn., and the 7,000-acre Squaw Creek National Wildlife 
Refuge, Mo. 

Water controls on the 162,000-acre Malheur National Wildlife 
Refuge in southeastern Oregon, in both the Blitzen Valley and on the 
Double “O” unit, will provide an improved area for the oe ter 
swans, which were established here by transferring young birds from 
the Red Rock Lakes Migratory Bird Refuge in Montana. A water con- 
trol and dikes were constructed on the 15,500-acre Bowdoin National 
Wildlife Refuge to create a new unit, while work on the 58,000-acre 
lower Souris National Wildlife Refuge, the 23,000-acre Long Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, and on several easement refuges in North 
Dakota, was to repair damage from the 1950 flood in the Red River 
Valley and other parts of the State. Similar damage was repaired 
on the 21,500-acre Sand Lake National Wildlife Refuge in South 
Dakota and on the 61,000-acre Mud Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
Minn, 

On the 94,000-acre Seney National Wildlife Refuge, located on the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, repairs were made to dikes and wooden 
water-control structures were replaced. Another unit is being 
developed on the 14,000-acre Bombay Hook National Wildlife 
Refuge, Del.; while fresh-water pools are being developed by diking on 
the 9,000-acre Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia and Maryland. 

Biological development on existing and new refuges has been aided 
by due k-stamp funds, and by new techniques in control of pest 
plants and undesirable animals. Some progress is being made in 
studies of wildlife diseases, particularly botulism; while fowl cholera 
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and lead poisoning continue to cause heavy annual losses. A distress- 
ing die-off occurred among the sea otter on the Aleutian Islands 
National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska, after several years of very encour- 
aging increases. 

A new refuge of outstanding importance is being developed in 
south-central Florida. The Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge, an 
area of 140,000 acres, is being established on a multiple-use project 
southeast of Lake Okeechobee under a joint acreement with the 
central and southern Florida flood-control district and the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Another refuge, placed under active administra- 
tion in 1951, was the 2,562-acre Merced national wildlife-management 
area in the San Joaquin Valley of California. The importance of 
this refuge was demonstrated tmmediately when 350,000 geese used 
the refuge during the winter of 1951-1952. 


Loss o} habitat through drainage 


A problem of concern to sportsmen and conservationists throughout 
the entire country is the accelerated drainage of lands for agricultural] 
purposes. ‘This drainage of marshes and swamps has resulted in less 
of wildlife habitat at a rate faster than opposing programs can restore 
them. Some of these drained areas have pro, ed to be rich agricultural 
lands, and undoubtedly the drainage was in the best public interest. 
Other ext@ive areas were unsuccessfully drained, and the attempts 
represent a tremendous waste of public and private funds, as well as 
an almost irreparable loss of the wildlife dependent upon these 
marsh and aquatic environments. Even now, at great expense, some 
of these areas are being returned to their original marsh or lake 
condition to serve the major purpose for which nature developed 
them. Actually, the problem is much broader than the loss of wate 
fowl habitat. Many marshes are being drained which may ultimately 
have to be repurchased for restoration at figures far in excess of thy 
present market value. 

Several States are developing action programs to prevent or offset 
the effects of drainage. Through the use of Federal-aid funds, pot- 
holes and marsh areas are being acquired for use as wildlife-production 
units. Interest in such drainage will continue only so long as the 
Government continues the payment of subsidies for such work. 

Wate rfowl Me sting on re fruge S 

The primary characteristic of the 1950 waterfowl-breeding season 
on the national waterfowl refuges was its lateness throughout the 
country. Late snows and freezing weather caused delayed nesting, 
and subsequent floods destroved Many nests The createst flooding 
of nests and nesting habitat occurred on the Mud Lake and upper 
Mississippi River areas. The wet, cold spring, however, reduced 
waterfowl production generally throughout the prairie and grain 
sections of the country. The few exceptions were the Arrowwood, 
Lacreek, Sand Lake, and upper Souris refuges. While the season 
was late on these areas, the increased precipitation filled potholes 
that were dry in 1949 and made available additional nesting habitat. 

Spectacular increases in waterfowl nesting in 1951, ranging up to 
650 percent over 1950, occurred on several national widlife refuges, 
largely as the result. of favorable water levels from early spring 
through the nesting season. On some marshes where there was little 
change in nesting conditions from last year, there were slight increases, 
while other areas showed losses over 1950 in spite of seemingly favor- 
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able conditions. Heavy spring pant and abnormal rainfall caused 
substantial drops in production for the second successive season on 
some refuge nesting grounds. 

Abnormal nest predation by skunks reflected the sharp increase of 
the species evident in several sections of the Great Plains Region. 
Special control measures were employed to minimize nest destruction. 
Crows were also a problem in a few localities where shelterbelts of 
cottonwood groves served as “‘look-out’’ towers for the marauders. 
Fewer losses were reported from raccoon, reflecting the current decline 
for this species. Losses from botulism were exceptionally low. 
Whooping crane n umbe rs de CTEASE 

The whooping crane, which has its present wintering grounds on the 
17,000-acre Aransas National Wildlife Refuge, Tex., showed a 
decline in numbers during the 1951-52 aerial survey. While only 
22 cranes could be found, an encouraging note was the presence of 5 
young birds. When this Service took over protection of the whooping 
cranes on this refuge in 1937, there were only 14 of these birds known 
in the world. By 1950, the wild flock had increased to 34, plus three 
captive birds. One young bird was hatched in 1950, but lived only 
3 days. Attempts at nesting in 1951 on the part of the captive birds 
were again unsuccessful. 

Trumpe ter swan shows mecrease “- 

The rare trumpeter swan, which was disappearing from this country 
in the early 1930’s, showed the highest count in 17 vears during the 
annual census taken during the fall of 1951. These birds reached a 
new high of 535 birds—an increase of 159 adults and cygnets over 
1950. This unusually large number, which is many times the 1935 
count of 73, is believed to be due to better breeding conditions. 
The greatest number of these birds were on the Red Rock Lakes 
Migratory Bird Refuge in southwestern Montana where 374 trum- 
peters were counted. Of this number, 89 were cvgnets. Swans were 
also found in Yellowstone National Park, on the National Elk Refuge 
in Jackson Hole, Wyo., directly south of Yellowstone, on the Malheur 
National Wildlife Refuge in eastern Oregon, and Ruby Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge in eastern Nevada. Birds on the last two named 
areas were transplanted from Red Rock Lakes within the past few 
years, 

Protection for Hawaiian Islands Refuge 

The Hawaiian Islands National Wildlife Refuge, established in 
1909 and extending for 1,500 nautical miles northwest from Honolulu, 
is now, for the first time, assured of satisfactory supervision. An 
agreement between the Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Forestry and this Service was approved on December 28, 1951, for 
the joint administration and supervision of this island group. Under 
this agreement, the Board will undertake the posting of these islands, 
using the Fish and Wildlife Service boundary markers. Permits for 
entry will be issued by the Board, while permits for the taking of 
specimens for scientific purposes will continue to be issued by this 
Service. Conservation officers as designated by the Board have been 
empowered as deputy game management agents. Included in this 
refuge group are a number of famous bird-nesting rocks and islands, 
particularly Laysan Island on which the Laysan teal and Laysan 
finch continue to survive, although the flightless rail, the miller bird, 
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and honey creeper have become extinct. These islands protect the 
largest nesting colonies of albatross in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Kodiak bears 


The Kodiak brown bear of Alaska would be exterminated within 
2 to 3 vears if a recommendation of the Territorial house should be 
carried into law. The house recently recommended to the Alaska 
Game Commission that a vear-round open season on the brown bear 
be imposed. Pressure for removing all legal protection for the bear 
stems apparently from the growing livestock industry on Kodiak 
Island and the salmon packers, many of whom believe that depreda- 
tions of the bears threaten future salmon runs. 

Among the Various statements concerning the Kodiak by ar, the re- 
cent article in the Audubon magazine for November-December 195 
by Dr. Lra N. Gabrielson, president of the \\ rhallife \lanagement [nsti- 
tute and former Director of this Service, is concise and informat 
It reflects the attitude of this Service Phe portion ol his article 
dealing with the Kodiak bear is here quoted in its entirety 


The Alaskan Legislature this vear gave « 


pression to pioneer cor 

f view when it passed House Joint Resolution 6 demanding e removal of all 
protection from Kodiak bears ? as a safeguard to livestock. This NKodiak bear 
livestock controversy has flared from time to time: bears are always blamed for the 
death of any livestock—regardless of the fact Whi was Dir I e Fish 
and Wildlife Service, two excellent outdoor men studied tl ituation, and other 
studies have been made since that time. The guides association states that e 
revenue to Koaiak Island in guide fees alone last vear was $52,000 with an addi- 
tional $25,000 spent for other purposes by outside hunters who were in the Terri- 
torv. Although we have no wav of foretelling ho ick one tourists | 
spend in order to see Kodiak bears in their native haunts, t] a probable future 
source of additional revenue to Alaskans. The same guides association on 
Kodiak has stated since 1937, 93 losses of cattle from all causes have “ed, 
representing a market value loss of $357.67 annuall 


\ recent appraisal of the land on Kodiak Island, lving outside the bear refuge 
area, shows that the grazing capacity of this area can support no more than about 
3,800 animals. Even this report indicates that with this number of beef cattle 
on the islands, supplemental feeding will be necessary to maintain the herds. It 
is, of course, true that grasses and herbaceous vegetation grow luxuriantly on 
this range during the summer; it is equally true that the wet climate of Kodiak 











very quickly leaches out the stored food \ alues in these or¢ nti they provide 
neither the quality nor quantity of food found in the d grasses of the arid 
grazing lands of the Western State 

Even though 3,800 animals mav be earried, this ich an infinitesimal part 
of the total livestock production of the United Stat that there can be no rea- 
sonable excuse for jeopardizing the existence of the \laskan bre wr bye ar to permit 
a few individuals to develop a precarious livestock industry on this island. There 
are plenty of other places to raise livestock. This is one place where it is possible 
to safeguard and perpetuate the giant Alaskan brown bear, greatest of all living 
carnivores. With the increasing number of people concerned with the conserva- 


tion of wildlife, it should be possible to do so, and to weigh carefully the relative 
values of the small potential cattle resource and the present and future value of 





the bears from a standpoint of providing income on a legalized hunting basis and 
as a tourist attraction. This is apart from the importance of preventing the 
extinction of a magnificent and awe-inspiring mamn 
Regardless of it come, the re sidents or Kodial a mn tne ¢ ception or n il fary 
personnel, are there of their own volition. No one has compelled them to settle 
there or to remain. \ll of them knew that the bears were on the land mettiers 
at th present time know that the bears are protected by special withdra 
prevents homesteadins within the irea of he bear rel Anvone vent 
into the livestock business should be aware of this f Thev also should kn 
that during severe winters the cattle are now mpelled t on kelp and other 
2 Ursus middendorffi, the Kodiak bear, is probably the 1] 
earth. species is found on Kodiak Island and adjacent A I I sk Isla " t r 


mainland of Alaska, 
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vegetable debris washed up on the beaches. Unless they are able and willing to 
take an occasional loss from bears and to provide winter feeding sufficient to 
keep the animals in good shape, they had better go into the cattle business 
elsewhere. 

If it comes to a choice between killing off the bears and trying to develop the 
optimistically estimated herd of 3,800 range cattle, it is my belief that this coun- 
try ought to set aside the entire island to preserve the splendid Kodiak bears, 
and that the loss of the small potential meat production will never seriously 
interfere with the well-being of Americans. 

Key deer refuge 

Legislation was reintroduced in the Eighty-second Congress to au- 
thorize the establishment of a wildlife-management area in the Florida 
Keys for the protection of the key deer. This bill would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire a number of the Florida Keys 
in Monroe County, Fla., which have been determined to be suitable 
for the conservation and management not only of the key deer, but 
for other forms of wildlife. 

The unique key deer, the smallest of all the deer of the United 
States, once ranged in apparently plentiful numbers over most of the 
Keys between Key Largo and Key West. More recently, develop- 
ment and use of the Florida Keys for sport, recreation, and limited 
agricultural uses have gradually deprived the deer of much of the 
habitat and environment essential to its survival. In addition, there 
has been illegal hunting which has been difficult to control since 
several of the Keys are accessible from U.S. No. 1 Overseas Highway 
connecting the mainland to Key West. 

An identical bill, introduced in the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, passed the House on August 21, 1950, but was not approved 
by the Senate. The current bill, referred to the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, provides for expenditures not to 
exceed $100,000 for land purchases. The earlier bill provided no 
such limitation and, therefore, was not acceptable to the Senate. 

Interim protection is being given the herd by conservation organi- 
zations including the Wildlife Management Institute, New York 
Zoological Society, Camp Fire Club of America, National Wildlife 
Federation, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
the Boone and Crockett Club, which has shouldered the heaviest share 
of expenses. Private individuals have contributed money. In spite 
of these measures, the deer cannot be saved if its habitat is destroyed. 

The Boone and Crockett Club was the first to extend a — 
They donated the necessary funds for the salary and expenses of : 
refuge patrolman for approximately 1 year, to be expended in coopera- 
tion with the State of Florida and this Service. A qualified refuge 
protector was selected, who operates under the general direction of 
the manager of the South Florida Federal Refuges. Through the 
efforts of this protector, poaching has been practically eliminated, 
fires have been kept to a minimum, and he has uncovered much 
information concerning the habits of these very shy little animals. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is also 
contributing through their Pittman-Robertson program, having 
employed a biologist to make a technical study of the deer and its 
environment and to recommend management procedures. An 
encouraging note is that the more detailed survey made possible 
by the present program has revealed the presence of a few more deer 
than were previously reported. The latest estimate placed their 
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number at 57. Another indication of the widespread interest in 
preservation of these animals was the dedication of National Wildlife 
Week in 1952 for the preservation of the key deer by providing it 
with a refuge. 

Big game conditions 


Herds of buffalo, elk, deer, and long-horned cattle continued in 
healthy condition on the four fenced big-game preserves. The 
number of buffalo constitutes about one-fourth of the total United 
States population. Due to drought conditions on the National Bison 
Range in Montana, disposition of 166 of these animals was completed 
during the fall of 1950. At the same time, 445 mule deer were live- 
trapped and donated to the Flathead Indians for use in restocking 
their lands. There are nearly 400 long-horned cattle on the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Okla., and the Fort Niobrara National 
Wildlife Refuge, Nebr. 


BraNncu OF LANDS 
SCOPE OF} ACTIVITIES 


The Branch of Lands plans and coordinates the lands program of the 
Service through its field offices. This Branch handles all matters 
concerning title custodianship of Service lands; maintenance of land 
ownership status maps and other records relative to land custodian- 
ship; investigation of claims arising incidental to land ownership, 
values, and boundaries; preservation of land boundaries; procurement 
of rights-of-way and leasing of lands for use in connection with land 
administration; clearance of applications and permits for subordinate 
land uses, including oil and gas lease applications; appraisal, negotia- 
tion, and acquisition of lands for Service purposes; disposal of exeess 
real property; appraisal of lands proposed to be acquired by the 
States under the Federal Aid in Wildlife and Fish Restoration Acts; 
and coordination of actions to make Federal lands available for use by 
the States in wildlife conservation and management. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Land acquisition 


Steady progress has been made in the acquisition of lands for refuge 
purposes since the approval of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
on February 18, 1929 At the time this act became effective, there 


were a total of 77 refuges (4,646,000 acres), of which 12 (4,070,532 
acres) were in Alaska. During the past fiscal vear, further progress 
was made in acquiring lands to block in existing refuges 

As of June 30, 1951, there were 17,258,081 acres in a total of 290 
refuges and management units administered by the Service. Of this 
total, 28 refuges and administrative sites, comprising 7,908,419 acres, 
are located in Alaska, Hawati, and Puerto Rico. Of the total, 401,327 
acres are leased or land-administered under easements granted by the 
owners. There are also 17 wildlife-management units comprising 
370,427 acres administered by seven States under long-term leases 

During the vear, land was acquired for two new fish-cultural sta- 
tions, Pendill in Michigan and Willard in Washington, and action 
practically completed for the gift of a site for another (North Attle- 
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boro) in Massachusetts. Land was also acquired for the expansion 
of the Cape Vincent station in New York and the Little White Salmon 
in Washington. Presently a total of 21,224 acres of land is admin- 
istered by the Service for fish-cultural purposes. 

A summary of land acquired and in process of acquisition during 
fiscal year 1951 is shown in table 1. 

Table 2 summarizes the holdings of the Service to the close of the 
fiscal year. 

Progress under the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080; 16 U.S. €. 
; 661—666c) 

The act of August 14, 1946, entitled “An act to promote the conser- 
vation of wildlife, fish, and game, and for other purposes,’ provides 
the authority for making available for conservation purposes to the 
Service and the several States, areas acquired by the United States 
for the impoundment or the diversion of water, if such use does not 
interfere with the primary purpose for which the land was ac quired, 
This act provides that a general plan for use of lands for wildlife- 
conservation purposes be approved by the head of the Department 
acquiring the land, the Secretary of the Interior, and the head of the 
agency exercising administration over the wildlife resources of the 
State wherein the waters and area lie. 

In the report of the Corps of Engineers on Federal Wildlife Con- 
servation Activities, 1950, that is included in Senate Report No. 317, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, pages 158 to 182, inclusive, 
reference is made to something over 100 water-control or impound- 
ment projects, some of which are complete and the others in various 
stages of planning and construction, relative to which projects the 
corps reports the details of wildlife conservation activities during 
the vear 1950. Of these more than 100 projects relatively few have 
been made available in accordance with the directives of the act as 
above briefly stated, and little has been accomplished to date in the 
formulation of general plans for the use of such projects as directed 
by the act. 

Quite a few areas of the corps have been made available to several 
of the States, presumably on a temporary basis pending the formula- 
tion and approval of general ple ins for the use thereof. 

During the past year the Corps of Engineers, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the State wildlife agencies ‘of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin have been working 
on the formulation of general plans for wildlife use of corps lands in 
those States. Much of the lands in those States is of particular value 
in the national migratory bird management program. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the State Game and Fish Commission of Colorado have formulated 
a general plan for the use of the Bonney Reservoir by the latter 
agency in that State and the same has been approved. The same 
two Federal agencies and the Game and Fish Department of North 
Dakota have formulated a general plan for the use of the Heart 
Butte Reservoir by the latter age ney in that State and the same has 
been approved. 

The Loxahatchee National Wildlife Management Area is presently 
being administered by the Service under a long-term agreement with 
the land controlling agency, the central and southern Florida flood 
control district. Prior to the execution of this agreement, a general 
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plan providing for use of the area for wildlife conservation purposes 
was approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the director of th 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission of the State of Florida. 
Appraisal of lands proposed for acquisition by the States 

Under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act, the s 
States have been acequiring over a period of vears lands for wildlife 
conservation purposes. The Branch of Lands during the past fiscal 
vear has appraised 79 proposed purchase units for a tot 


veral 


ai appraised 


value of $7,586,467. Reports were completed covering 2,013. indi- 
vidual ownerships. ‘The lands selected by the St 


involve purchases in 30 different States. 


ates tor acquisition 





TABLE lI. lereage acquired or in process of ac j fioan d ng , He 1957 
State Wildlife refug Acq ; 
Tt Y | i 
" 1 
i 
Arizona Cabeza Prieta ! 
Do Kofa l I 
California Merced 2 562 
Florida Ct} showitzka 2 FRE 2 7K 7 g73 
Do Loxahatches 6) 
Georgia Blackbeard Island 59 59 
Do Piedmont 2 O83 2 0&3 242 
Idaho Deer Flat 72 
Iowa Union Slough 9 2 2 
Kentucky Kentucky Woodlands 23 1 128 OF 
Maine Moosehorn ¥ 17 22 
Maryland Blackwater { $17 
Minnesota Rice Lake 16 
Do lamarac 9 
Do Upper Mississippi 6 
Mississippi Noxubee 2K aM 1.017 
Missouri Mingo 688 688 »> 
Do Swan Lake SS Ri 
Nebraska Crescent Lake fi 60 
Do Valentine 120 4 { 
New Jersey Brigantine 6 
New Mexico Bosque del Apache 063 OF 
New York Werthein I g 
North Dakota Lake Zahl 64 640 74 
Do Lower Souris 2 
Do Upper Souris 
Oklahoma Salt Plains 19 549 Qi 
Oregon Malheur $217 
South Carolina Carolina Sandhills 
Vermont Missisquoi - 13 13 
Virginia Chincoteague 11 11 152 
Washington E Little Pend Oreille. 119 119 1. 020 
D lurnbull 14 14 1. 169 
Do Willapa : 228 
Wisconsin Horicon 10 M4 1, 054 13 
Do Be Upper Mississip] 123 
Total 71 11,011 14. 724 21, 195 
F 1S¢ ear 1951 
State Fish cultural statior Acquired 
t Pendir 
p 
Massachusetts O68 
igan s 
York it { 4 
ishington Sal 0 
10 
Total 8 
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BRANCH OF WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITLES 


This Branch has responsibility for wildlife research in the Federal 
Government. Programs are designed to serve the needs of Federal 
land management agencies, to cooperate with States in meeting re- 
gional problems, and to fulfill requirements of the Service in its fune- 
tion of regulating and managing migratory birds. 

Investigations give emphasis to issues of widespread interest and 
basic biological significance. They include cooperation with States 
and with other nations in promoting the welfare and productivity of 
such resources as waterfowl and fur seals. Research is being con- 
ducted on management methods that can be employed on national 
forests and other public lands and in the agricultural land-planning 
work of the Soil Conservation Service. Efficient inventory methods 
for birds and mammals are an ever-present need. Improvements are 
constantly sought and useful contributions have been made in these 
studies, 

COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE RESEARCH UNIT PROGRAM 


This program in which the Service cooperates with certain land- 
grant colleges, State game departments, and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute was initiated in 1935. Its major objectives are to 
train personnel for the wildlife field, to conduct research basic to the 
management and utilization of wildlife resourees, to promote educa- 
tion, and to provide technical assistance to State conservation depart- 
ments and other wildlife agencies. Sixteen cooperative units are now 
operating in Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, lowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
svlvania, Utah, and Virginia. Due to lack of sufficient funds the 
Service was unable to provide a unit leader for the Texas operation 
during the past year. 

A total of 249 wildlife students, including 178 bachelor, 66 master, 
and 5 doctoral, graduated from the 17 unit schools during the schoo! 
vear 1950-51. Of these, 86 percent oi the B.S. erad tates, 88 pereent 
of the M.S. graduates, and 4 of the 5 Ph. D. craduates obtained wild- 
life jobs, went back to school for further training, or were taken into 
military service. Since the establishment of the cooperative units at 
the respective colleges and universities, 1,519 wildlife students have 
graduated. They are now emploved, many in positions of high re- 
sponsibility, in most of the 48 States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and in 
at least 1 foreign country. They are serving primarily as technicians, 
administrators, and teachers 

More than 150 research projects are being conducted, including 
studieg on waterfowl, small and big game, fur animals, wildlife dis- 
eases, Wildlife-land use and habitat relationships, improved census 
techniques, wildlife economics and harvesting methods, and many 
other phases of game management. During 1951, more than 125 
reports, based upon unit research investigations, were published and 
made available to the public. The information and techniques 
resulting from these research projects were used by technicians, ad- 
ministrators, and practitioners throughout the country. Unit staff 
members participated in numerous in-service training schools con- 
ducted by State conservation departments, answered hundreds of 
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requests for wildlife information from the general public, gave lectures 
and helped bring about a better understanding and appreciation of 
wildlife resources on the part of the public. 


WATERFOWL MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


Since the original domain of waterfowl in this country, as it was 
before enc roachment by agriculture and industry, will never be fully 
restored, it is important that the best possible use be made of re- 
maining wetlands. Habitat improvement in marshes and lakes in 
one of the most practical ways of perpetuating our declining waterfowl] 
resource. Several steps are being taken in this direction. 

The principal challenge is to increase productivity in hundreds of 
thousands of acres of poor marshland now dominated by plants of 
little or no value to waterfowl. The task is to eliminate, economi- 
cally, weedy, worthless vegetation and given better plants a chance. 
Pest plants can be controlled by any of several means such as by 
various kinds of herbicides, adjustments in water levels, mowing, or 
burning, but knowing which method is the most effective and eco- 
nomical for particular plants under a particular set of conditions 
requires study and experimentation. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
is conducting small-scale investigations in this field. Currently avail- 
able information on weed control in waterfowl habitat is now being 
assembled into a working manual. It will be made available to all 
agencies engaged in operations to improve local wetlands for water- 
fowl. 

Besides laying the foundation for effective weed control, other 
progress is being made in learning how to manage wetlands effectively 
for waterfowl. One important and relatively new step which is 
applicable in many dark-stained, acid, or otherwise unproductive 
waters is the so-called draw-down practice involving an abrupt lower- 
ing of water in summer and restoration to high level in the fall. This 
method has proven itself productive of much valuable food for water- 
fowl by making available thousands of seeds of annual plants which 
thrive on the temporarily exposed mud flats but it also introduces 
troublesome weed problems which require study and special manage- 
ment. At the present time, it appears that the best way to combat 
the invasion of perennial or woody weeds which might eventually 
dominate the exposed flats during draw-down is to omit the lowering 
of water every second or third year. 

During the past year, two publications relating to waterfowl habitat 
have been released. One is the reprinted bulletin on Food of Game 
Ducks in the United States and Canada. The other is Wet Land 
Classification—an analysis of wetland types designed to aid in apprais- 
ing the wildlife values of poorly drained or flooded lands. 

Annual investigations were continued during 1951 with regard to 
the current status of waterfowl populations. The investigations con- 
sisted of: (1) Inventories of populations on breeding erounds during 
the summer, (2) inventories of populations on wintering grounds 
during January, and (3) surveys to determine the size and distribu- 
tion of kill by hunters during the fall. The primary purpose of the 
investigations is to obtain data which will serve as a basis for estab- 
lishing “shooting regulations. Shooting regulations are important in 
the management of the waterfowl resource since it is through manipu- 
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lation of regulations that the harvest of waterfowl can be geared to the 
supply. 

Research work was also carried on for the purpose of improving the 
accuracy and efficiency of the various inventory methods. In this 
connection, improved sampling techniques based on statistical prin- 
ciples were used during inventories of waterfowl breeding habitat in 
Canada and the United States during the summer of 1951. 

During the fall of 1950, hunter surveys indicated a decreased kill 
of ducks and geese as compared to the year previous. In January 
1951, a winter waterfowl inventory, which included winte ring areas 
in Alaska, Canada, the United States, Mexico, and portions of Central 
America and the West Indies, indicated an upward trend of approxi- 
mately 14 percent. The decreased kill of the previous fall was par- 
tially responsible for this increase. 

Breeding ground surveys during the summer of 1951 were carried on 
in Alaska, all Provinces of Canada, and in 28 States. Breeding 
populations were found to be up on most of the western portion of the 
breeding range and to be about the same or down somewhat in 
Manitoba and the Dakotas. Surveys to determine the number of 
young produced indicated that 1951 was a good year and that there 
would be a considerable improvement in the number of birds which 
would move southward through the four flyways during the fall. 

Largely as a result of these data, hunting regulations were relaxed 
during the fall of 1951 with additional days of shooting being allowed 
in all flyways. A preliminary report of the results of the various 
investigations was published in a mimeographed leaflet entitled “1951 
Status “Report of Waterfowl,” and a more complete summary of the 
breeding ground work was published in a report entitled “‘ Waterfowl 
Population and Breeding Conditions, Summer, 1951. 

The breeding and wintering ground surveys were conducted in 
cooperation with State game de partments, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, and Provincial game branches. The investigations ‘were 
continent-wide in scope, with over 100,000 miles of transects being 
flown between Costa Rica on the south and the Arctic Ocean on the 
north. 

WILDLIFE POPULATION STUDIES 


Investigations of the distribution and populations of birds and 
mammals were focused to a large extent on several species of migra- 
tory game birds which are causing conservationists particular con- 
cern bec ause of their popularity among hunters. The woodcock, 
Wilson’s snipe, mourning dove, and clapper rail received more atten- 
tion than they ever have before, and particular effort was made to 
improve methods of inventorying the populations of these vulnerable 
species in cooperation with State departments and universities. <A 
report was prepared for publication on investigations of woodcock, 
snipe, and rails in 1951, and another report was in progress on current 
investigations of mourning dove inventory methods, 

New methods are being tested for determining relative importance 
of the various sections of the breeding range of the mourning dove to 
hunting of this species. This is done by “the identification of racial 
stocks of doves in hunters’ bags. Mapping of the distribution of 
races of upland game birds is progressing and a report was prepared 
for publication on the origin of the migratory mourning doves which 
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were identified in hunters’ bags in Florida. Similar investigations 
were conducted relative to the origin of mourning doves. shot by 
hunters in southern Texas this year. 

A tri-State inventory of band-tailed pigeons in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona was carried out with the generous help of the 

game departments of the respective States, the Forest Service, Na- 
tional Park Service, and interested individuals. Data were assembled 
in time for use in promulgating hunting regulations for the 1951 season 
As a result of the limited numbers observed, no season on band-tails 
was granted in any one of the three States. Later, a detailed report of 
the findings for the entire vear was compiled and copies sent to all 
cooperators. 

The over-all pict ure of the status of the above-mentioned migratory 
game birds was that of no significant change in the abundance of the 
woodeock and Wilson snipe, a continuation in the downward ire nd in 
the abundance of the mourning dove, white-winged dove, and band- 
tailed pigeon, and a probable reduction in the numbers of the clapper 
rail. 

The writing of reports for publication based on many vears’ aceumu- 
lation of data on America’s most important mammals was continued, 
During the year the report on our most important predator—the 
covote—was published. 

The Section of Distribution of Birds and Mammals continued 
operate three important facilities for research on American wildlife. 
The banding program continued to handle the recording of information 
resulting from the marking of hundreds of thousands of birds by Fed- 
eral, State, and priv: ate agencies in connection with innumerable re- 
search problems The largest and most complete reference collections 
of North American birds and mammals were maintained in condition 
for immediate access by investigators needing these for comparison in 
many tvpes of wildlife studies. The largest card files of information 
on North American birds and mammals were maintained up to date 
for consultation. These facilities maintained by the Service for its 
own staff, as well as for the use of all those who are studving American 
wildlife have been built up over many years and are now of incompar- 
able value as research tools. 


STUDIES TO IMPROVE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT METHODS 


One of the responsibilities of wildlife research is to provide the 
information needed by administrators of publie lands (i. e., national 
forests, national parks, Indian lands, and public domain) to manage 
wildlife properly on the lands under their jurisdiction. Cooperative 
agreements or memoranda of understanding provide for the manner 
and degree of our cooperation. Most of these interagency agreements 
have been in effect for 10 years or more. Over the years there has been 
a constantly increasing demand by these agencies for more research 
and better information on wildlife. 

Some of the difficulties in supplying the required information is 
inherent in the nature of the problems which often are exceedingly 
complex, involving as they do thorough knowledge of life histories of 
animals, composition of plant communities, types of soil, climatic 
factors, past usage and present management, as well as many other 
factors. An example is the interrelationship of big game and livestock 
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occupying the same range. ‘Tremendously large acreages of public 
lands in western United States are subject to intense use both by 
livestock and game. Supervisors of these areas require good basic 
data on which to make decisions governing the intensity of allowable 
use by livestock or by Fame or by combinations of the two. Another 
problem of extreme importance and great compl ‘xity is the effect of 
rodents, particularly pocket gophers, on range plants. Still another 
is the effect of rodents on direct seeding for forest regeneration. With 
labor costs climbing, forest supervisors must rely on direct seeding by 
air to operate economically. 

A further explanation for lack of badly needed information is the 
limitation of funds and personne! available to attack these complex 
research problems. At present, nine biologists have primary respon- 
sibility for research work of the nature indicated. If among the 
public land agencies only the United States Forest Service is con- 
sidered, there are 11 forest and range experiment stations which 
require advice and assistance on wildlife problems not to mention 
the demands of the administrators of the tremendous acreages in 
national forests where wildlife problems are important. When in 
addition to these, the requests of other public-land agencies for serv- 
ice are considered, it can be appreciated that only a small portion of 
the wildlife problems on public lands can be given adequate attention 
by the biologists assigned to the work. As might be expected, in 
many instances the agencies attempt to solve their own wildlife prob 
lems and in other instances they overlook them 

Considering the magnitude of the demands for wildlife assistance 
and the limitations of personnel available to do the research, it has 
seemed logical to adopt a policy of working on important long-range 
basic research having broad application in public land management 

Twenty-eight approved projects are under inve stigation. Included 
in this number are nine on big game, eight on small mammals, five on 
habitat modification, four on game birds, and two on fur bearers 
Such projects are typified by the following: 

A big game-livestock range relationship study involving three 
other agencies was begun in Utah in 1947 and planned for a 
10-vear duration. Steady progress is being made but quick and 
conclusive results cannot be expected. 

2. Wildlife management on military lands was established as a 
project in 1944. By fiscal vear 1951 it had assumed such pro- 
portions that it was transferred to an operational branch of the 
Kish and Wildlife Service, 


areas. 


but with research continuing in selected 





3. Pocket gopher studies have been made to determine the 
rodent’s effect on range forage. Two studies have been com- 
pleted, one of 9 years and one of 18 years’ duration, but vegeta- 
tional eh: anges have been too slow or too indefinite to prov ide con- 
clusive answers to many pocket gopher problems. More re- 
search is needed to determine basic facts for use in management 
on millions of acres of ranges. 

4. A number of studies of deer are being made: their relation 
to forest plants itions, the carry Ing capacity of summer and winter 
ranges, their abundance, the effect of certain forestry practices 
on deer, and in several cases recommendations for hunting seasons 
based on surveys. 
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A thorough study of quail in the pine forests of the South has 
been under way since 1947. It appears that a slight modification 
of some normal forestry practices may result in improved popula- 
tions of quail but time is required to demonstrate the validity of 
these beliefs. 

As research projects progress or reach completion, results are made 
available to the public in bulletins or other publications, or in the form 
of special reports to public administrators most concerned. During 
the fiscal year one bulletin on pocket gophers was issued and another 
article is in press. Also due for early publication is an article on the 
spread of the armadillo in Southern States. Two articles published 
in magazines and another research report have been issued on the big 
game-livestock range relationship study. In addition, several special 
reports have been prepared for cooperating agencies. Besides written 
reports biologists of the section are in frequent conference with public- 
land administrators. 

As public land areas are subject to more intensive use or are sought 
by private interests, it becomes increasingly important that wildlife 
research keep pace with other public land activities; otherwise wildlife 
is certain to suffer the ills of gross mismanagement. 

Farm-wildlife studies at the Patuxent Research Refuge have 
demonstrated the importance of keeping weed competition to a mini- 
mum in establishing rose fences, crop borders, and contour hedges on 
conservation farms. Heavy mulching with ground corn cobs or hay 
has been found a satisfactory substitute for the often neglected 
periodic cultivation so important the first two years. Side-dressing 
with complete fertilizer annually has also been found helpful in getting 
the plantings through the early critical years. A troublesome weed 
in the Southeast that invades plantings despite mulching is the 
Japanese honeysuckle vine. It has been found that control can be 
obtained by spraying with 2-4,D in very early spring when honey- 
suckle has started growth but when bicolor lespedeza and other 
shrubs are still dormant. 

Regional research work on management methods for agricultural 
wildlife is being done in the Southeast. An evaluation ‘of Sericea 
lespedeza borders in terms of songbird populations has demonstrated 
that they play no important part in determining numbers of such 
species. Work with multiflora rose in Alabama, indicates that in 
semiwild lands this shrub is inclined to spread and it is not being 
recommended for such use. Rose fences may be useful on agricultural 
lands, and tests are now under way. It has been determined in a 
3-year study of wildlife populations on a river flood plain that modern 
land-use practices featuring contour farming and pasture management 
result in increased populations of the bobwhite quail. <A study of 
food strips of bicolor lespedeza on quail preserves indicates that such 
plantings facilitate the harvesting of quail crops and insure winter 
food supplies. Further studies are expected to demonstrate whether 
or not extensive programs of this kind result in higher annual pro- 
ductivity of birds. 

The once-depleted herds of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, 
have been rebuilt to a condition of high productivity through a 
management program featuring conservative harvest. Since 1945, 
the annual crop of pelts taken from the islands has yielded an average 
revenue of approximately $1,500,000 to the Federal Treasury. 
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For some years, it has been evident that there is fairly heavy 
mortality among fur-seal pups on the breeding beaches of the islands. 
Preliminary studies have revealed that these losses are due to a hook- 
worm epidemic in young animals. This hookworm does not occur 
in older seals, and it is ‘likely that some other species of animal i 
serving as an alternate host and that by this means the pups are 
infested each year when they appear on the beaches. Exploratory 
work on this phase of fur-seal management was done in the summer of 
1951, and studies are expected to continue with a view toward possible 
control measures. Maintenance of fur-seal herds in a condition of 
high productivity must involve consideration of the disease possi- 
bilities that are always present in heavy concentrations of animals. 


STUDIES ON CAUSES OF WILDLIFE DEPLETION 


An extensive investigation is in progress to determine the causes of 
winter losses among waterfowl, particularly Canada geese at Pea 
Island National Wildlife Refuge in North Carolina. This project has 
been undertaken with the cooperation of the Zoology Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 
at Beltsville, Md. Losses vary each year according to local conditions, 
and in severe years the death toll has approached 10 percent of the 
local population. 

These investigations include a study of parasitism, effects of food 
habits and nutrition, and ecological relationships. A worm infection 
in the gizzard and a protozoan infection in the kidneys have been 
found to be very prevalent in the birds. 

The studies begun last year on the Trichomonas infection of doves, 
which again took a severe toll of mourning doves in the Southeast 
have been continued. A cultural technique has been devised which 
now makes possible a much more extended study of the incidence of 
carriers in this disease. During the year, evidence of the disease has 
been uncovered in many areas and is known to have extended from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to Alabama and Florida. 

Various skin tumors have been observed in rabbits and squirrels, 
and studies are in progress to determine the extent of their occurrence 
in wildlife and their significance. Preliminary cooperation has been 
obtained from personnel of the virus section of the National Institutes 
of Health at Bethesda, Md. The tumors, which are confined to the 
skin, are caused by a virus and have been experimentally transmitted 
in the laboratory. 

The local rabbits at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Refuge have 
been demonstrated to contain antibodies which neutralize the Cox- 
sackie virus, the causative agent of a disease in man. Studies have 
been initiated, in cooperation with the Army Medical Service Grad- 
uate School, Department of Virus and Rickettsial Diseases, to deter- 
mine if these rabbits are infected with the Coxsackie virus, its effect 
on the rabbit population and possible significance in the disease in man. 

With many millions of pounds of insecticides, herbicides, and 
rodenticides being applied annually on fields, forests, and marshes 
all over the United States, wildlife investigators are trying to learn 
enough about the effects of these chemical agents to avert needless 
harm to native fauna. Before studies can be completed on the limits 
of wildlife tolerance to certain widely used compounds, new and often 
more hazardous poisons come into use. 
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During the past year, ene studies were made on Atlantic 
coast marshes, from Florida to New Jersey, in an effort to appraise 
the effects of DDT spraying for mosquitoes upon waterfowl and their 
natural foods as well as upon fish and shellfish. This program was 
supplementary to intensive investigations conducted in New Jersey 
marshes during two previous years. It was found that normal dosages 
of DDT used for controlling adults and larvae of Peek get are 
destructive to small fish, crabs, shrimps, and many kinds of small 
invertebrates. Though tides bring in new populations of some of 
these organisms, it appears probably that repeated spraying may 
make appreciable reduction in food supplies available for ducks and 
rails. Several reports have been published on these studies. 

A second season of appraising effects of DD'T spravings for Dutch- 
elm disease control was conducted at Princeton, N. J., in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. It was 
found that a heavy mortality of birds resulted from these operations. 
However, it was learned that application of the spray with a mist 
blower was less destructive than applications made with hydraulic 
spray rigs. Furthermore, it was found that much of the harm can 
be prevented by avoiding the peak nesting period in spraying opera- 
tions. Recommendations to minimize damage have been included 
in published reports 

Determination of the effects of various insecticides, such as DDT, 
has been complicated by lack of information on the lethal doses for 
various species, and on the relationship between the quantity of 
DDT stored in the tissues and the quantity consumed. In studies 
involving quail, pheasants, pigeons, and several other species, known 
doses have been administered to produce symptoms of acute or chronic 
intoxication. Chemical analvsis of tissues from these birds are being 
made to determine the relationship between quantities ingested, and 
the amount of storage in various parts of the body. Such work will 
provide a basis for interpreting results of chemical analysis of birds 
suspected of having died from DDT poisoning. 


STUDIES TO IMPROVE BIRD- AND MAMMAL-CONTROL METHODS 


Studies on methods for the control of harmful species have fol- 
lowed two major lines of approach: a search for more effective or 
safer rodenticides and procedures for the more effective utilization 
of common toxicants; and the continuing search for methods for the 
prevention of rodent damage to packaged commodities. Work on 
rodenticides has included continued studies on Warfarin and the 
drafting of proposed Federal specifications covering this toxicant; 
studies on a new anticoagulant known as Tomarin; and preliminary 
trials of an extremely toxic compound designated as tetramethylene 
disulphotetramine. Work also has been carried out on the develop- 
ment of bait stations suitable for dispensing 1080 and other hazardous 
rodenticides. 

Studies on rodent repellents have included preliminary evaluation 
of the effectiveness of approximately 600 new materials and field 
evaluation of some 25 materials selected from previous studies. “One 
compound (Actidione) which has proven extremely effective in field 
and laboratory studies is the imide of a substituted dibasic acid, and 
efforts have been made to find related materials of similar effective- 
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ness which would offer fewer hazards to personnel. One such com- 
pound, N-butyl phthalimide, now appears quite promising. Other 
compounds, including amine complexes of trinitrobenzene, zine di- 
methyl dithiocarbamate-cvclohexvlamine, tetramethyl thiuram mono- 
and disulfides, have been incorporated in films bonded to the surface 
of fiberboard cartons. valuation of these films is now in progress. 
The past vear’s expertence has further emphasized the fact that the 
introduction of the anticoagulant Warfarin constitutes one of the most 
revolutionary steps in the progress being made in the aie of com- 
mensal rats during recent vears. Sensing this fact, the University of 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation has exten a substantial 
erant to the Fish and Wildlife Service for further research in this prom- 
ising rodenticide by its Denver Wildlife) Research Laboratory. 
Though some delav was connected with implementing this project 


branch laboratory has been established for this purpose Al Grains S\ ille 


Kla. Such matters include the toxicity of Warfarin to other creatures, 
the formulation of baits that will withstand the attack of insects and 
mold, the improvement of baits themselves, the detection of Warfarin 
In tissues and bait materials, and many other related problems. —Speci- 
fications setting forth the requirements of Warfarin have been compiled 
for the Quartermaster Corps of the . 

The performance of Warfarin ‘ cus added attention on the 
whole subject of anticoagulants, a relativel Ww approach to com- 
mensal rodent control A product of foreig rl is also bene sub- 
jected to laboratory and field tests 

The creation and maintenance of 
| “a the Denver Wildlife Research Labora- 
torv and the Insecticide Division of the eediotiin and Marketi 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture. ‘The purpose 
to evolve a standard havine the minimum toxicity required for regi 


a re quit! ference POWwce " 


by ne effected cooperatively 


° . 1 1 
tration under Federal reculations. and for direet comparison with 


preparations of unknown toxicity and for a reference for bioassays at 
other levels. 

Under a cooperative project financially sponsored by the Quarte 
master Corps, notable progress has been made in the development 
and demonstration of the utility of repellents in protecting food 
supplies and military material from the attack of commensal rodents 
During the vear, 63 compounds have been prepared ih service labora 
tories, and preliminary screening tests were conducted on these and 
514 compounds received from other sources. Tests are being con- 
ducted under simulated warehouse conditions; and, of new materials 
being tried, one has given promising results, while three of the oldet 
compounds still maintain a degree of performance far above th 
average. 

Inasmuch as the work conducted under this project is in 
stricted” category, little of the details can be released 
Nevertheless, eaariedts reports are presented regularly 
termaster Corps. ‘The program is now entering its cone! 


ot testing 


more promising mart ‘rials under simulated o1 
conditions. Commercial methods of application 
of demonstration 

In the Pacific Northwest the problem of 
long-standing difficulty of forest regenerat! 
abundant rodent population may rest on 
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through the development of a repellent actually applied to the tree 
seed itself. If such can be found, the laborious and uncertain task 
of reducing and maintaining low rodent populations until the seed 
has sprouted can be avoided. Needless to say, such application to 
seed must not seriously affect its germinating qualities. Tests with 
one material having such requirements are now progressing satis- 
factorily, and the coming spring’s field tests will do much toward 
determining its worth. 

Life history studies of deer mice, which are the primary offenders 
in the Northwest forest areas, emphasize their short life span, averag- 
ing much less than a year and the limited range of the individual 
animal, a radius of 140 feet for the females and about 230 feet for the 
males. 

A study of the seasonal movements of coyotes from and into Yellow- 
stone National Park was completed with the publication of the results 
in a special scientific report. Over a 5-year period 419 coyotes were 
trapped, tagged, and released in the Yellowstone region and from these 
animals 178 usable return records were obtained. It was learned, 
on the basis of these data, that about half of the coyotes summering 
in the park dr-ft to the outside in winter, the remainder beiag more or 
less permapent residents. About half of the outward drifters return 
to the park in spring, while the other half of the drifters (a quarter of 
the whole), remain to set up new home ranges outside of the park. 
Similar seasonal movements of coyotes were found to exist in areas 
contiguous to the park, with a downward movement in fall and winter 
and a reverse movement in spring. Much of the coyote movement is 
not correlated with the movement of big game. 

The study of the economics of blackbirds in Arkansas is revealing 
important and some unsuspected results. An experimental ‘bomb- 
ing’’ of a large roost near Stuttgart late in February resulted in the 
kill of an estimated 75,000 out of an estimated total of several millions. 
Yet, among these 75,000, many of which were closely inspected, only 
2 birds which had been banded earlier in the year in the rice area were 
recovered. This tends to confirm the belief entertained earlier that 
most of the birds that prey on rice spent the winter and early spring 
in areas to the south and that the inhabitants of the large winter roosts 
are breeders in the Northern States. Despite a ceneral belief that 
blackbirds are destructive of newly planted lespedeza seed, stomach 
examination of birds shot in freshly planted fields failed to incriminate 
the birds. In fact, captive birds offered merely seeds of lespedeza, 
starved. 

STUDY OF EXOTIC GAME RIRDS 


The possibility of adding to the sporting fauna of North America 
by introductions of foreign game birds is an issue having widespread 
public appeal. It has long been recognized that most of the attempted 
importations of the past were carried out without ade quate knowledge 
of the habits and requirements of species involved and without proper 
precautions against the introduction of potential pests or new diseases 
to native animals. 

In accordance with repeated requests from the States for such a 
project, a study that would include experimental! introduction of 
several exotic birds was initiated in 1949. ‘The work is being supported 
by reverted Federal-aid funds. The Wildlife Management Institute 
and the States of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Wisconsin are 
cooperating. 
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Current emphasis in this work is on finding a game bird suitable for 
the semiarid ranges of the Southwest. The chukar of the Middle 
Kast has been considered an excellent possibility, and collections of 
this species have been made in Turkev during the past year. Approxi- 
mately 800 birds have been shipped by air to this country. Most of 
these will be stocked in suitable ranges in the spring of 1952 and a few 
will be kept as breeders in State game farms. Work with two or more 
additiona! game birds of the Middle East is contemplated. 


Duck-Sramp FunNps 


When the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
was enacted by the Congress, it provided (at that time) that not less 
than 90 percent of the duck-stamp receipts should be available for 
the “location, ascertainment, acquisition, administration, main- 
tenance, and development of suitable areas for inviolate migratory- 
bird sanctuaries, under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act, to be expended for such purposes in all respects as 
moneys appropriated pursuant to the provisions of such act.’”? The 
remaining 10 percent was set aside for printing and distributing the 
stamps and for the enforcement of all Federal laws which protect 
migratory waterfowl. 

The act also directed that duck-stamp funds could be used for the 
administration, maintenance, and development of other national 
wildlife refuges frequented by migratory gam«¢ birds; and for “such 
investigations on such refuges and elsewhere in regard to migratory 
waterfowl as might be deemed essential for the highest utilization of 
the refuges and for the protection and increase of these birds.”’ 

Two amendments to the act in recent vears have changed both the 
cost of the stamp and the original 90-10 division of the funds. In 
August 1949 the Congress enacted S. 1076 (Public Law 222, Sist Cong., 
Ist sess.) which raised the price of the stamp from $1 to $2 to offset 
rising costs encountered by the Fish and Wildlife Service in its efforts 
to expand its waterfowl conservation work. On October 20, 1951, in 
response to demands for a stepped-up law-enforcement program, the 
Congress enacted 8. 509 (Public Law 182, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) which 
authorized an increase in expenditure of duck-stamp funds for enforce- 
ment and administration from 10 percent to 15 percent of the annual 
receipts. 

The total number of refuges in continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico under the management of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, with their location by States, approximate area, and 
approximate cost, is contained in the first seven pages of the statistical 
report prepared in the Branch of Lands for fiscal year 1951 (see pp. 

be 

The year-by-year receipts from the sale of duck stamps for fiscal 

vear 1935 through 1951 are as follows: 
1935_. $591, 466] 1944 , 162, 906 
1936 168, 848] 1945 848 
1937 616, 473 | 1946 1, 743, 149 
1938 770, 971 | 1947 2, 062, 332 
1939 , 009, 008 | 1948 5, 985 
1940 ; , o20 | 1949 2, 185, 864 
1941 , 257, 617 | 1950 3, 959, 225 
1942 1, 430, 568 | 1951 3, 895, 804 
1943 , 368, 752 | 
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Kollowime is a breakdown of wcres and costs of lands acg lired W ith 
duck-stamp funds: 


= 


In addition to the $2,327,754 spent for the actual purchase of land, 
an additional $1,678,666 was spent in connection with expenses in- 
volved in acquiring land and in the real-estate activities of the Service, 
making a total of $4,006,420 for lands’ work. 

The expenses involved in the real-estate activities of the Service 
are the examination and appraisal of units proposed for migratory 
waterfowl refuges, including a large proportion which are never 
acquired after all basic data have been consid red. These Costs also 
involve negotiations for lands, title clearing activities, cost of abstract 
work, clearing of applications for rights-of-way, gas, oil, and mineral 
rights, costs involved in acquiring lands by gift, exchange and trans- 
fers from other governmental agencies, the survey of individual tracts, 
project boundaries, and the preparation and maintenance of maps and 
other record data 

Excluding land purchases and their attendant real-estate expenses 
the remainder of the duck-stamp moneys have been expended as 


follow Ss 


Receil uckK sté eceipts, fiscal al through LOS S26. 909. 141. 00 


S358. SOO. 16 


O3Ss. 551 a 


Total 26. 909. 141. 00 

Of the amount of $5,283,068.59, representing the difference between 
total receipts and total expenditures, an estimated $4,000,000. is 
programed for expenditure during fiscal vear 1952; approximately 
$500,000 is being held as a general reserve for contingencies: and the 
remainder, amounting to $783,068.59 is required to pay obligations 
incurred in fiscal vear 1951 and prior vears. (This same situation 


would : piv to each of the fiseal vears included in the tabl 


he Service program for land acquisition involves the consolidation 


and rounding out of existing projects together with the acquisition of 


: ‘ ; cA f 
a number of new areas located in sections critical to 1c needs ol the 
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migratory-bird-refuge program. ‘This program is flexible and pro- 
vides for the orderly acquisition of needed properties, as such prop- 
erties become available, at a reasonable price. Judicial proceedings, 
while necessary in some cases in order to complete development work 
on established projects, are not resorted to until all other methods of 
acquisition fail. 


Brancu or Fisuery Briotocy 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The Branch of Fishery Biology plans and directs Federal fishery 
research to discover the nature, extent, and causes of variations in 
abundance of important food fishes and other aquatic animals 
recommends measures for conserving and managing fishery resources, 
including improvements in fish-cultural practices and hatchery fish 
disease prevention and control. It provides for exploration and 
investigation of fishing resources of the central Pacific Ocean. It 
investigates possibilities for improvement of cultivation of shellfish 
and recommends conservation measures. It operates the fishery 
vessels Alaska, Albatross IIT, black Douglas, Ciseo, Charles H. Gilbe rt, 
Theodore N., Gill, He ron, John Fe, Manning, Phalaro pe ee Pompano, 
Sablefish, Hugh M. Smith, and Shang Wheeler. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Alaska fishe ry investigations 

Research was concentrated on southeastern Alaska pink salmon. 
Analysis of temperature units, measured in spawning gravels of 
Sashin Creek, and annual survival rates of pink salmon fry for the 
past 10 years indicates a high increment of temperature units usually 
coincides with a high survival rate and that temperatures during the 
latter part of the incubation period may be more critical than tem- 
peratures in the fall and early winter. 

Intertidal zone spawning and survival studies show virtually no 
survival to fry stages where salt water covered the nests 70 percent 
of the time; good survival where nests were covered 30 percent of the 
time, and no greater survival above this level 

In the fry-marking program in the spring of 1951, 219,807 pink 
fry were marked by fin clipping. Tag recoveries show that the fish 
generally move through Tey Strait, pass southward into Chatham 
Strait and then eastward into Fre “cle rick Sound and Stephens Pass 
minor offshoots lead into Lynn Canal and South Chatham Strait 

To obtain a preliminary appraisal of the value of fertilization in 
Karluk Lake, commercial nitrate and phosphate fertilizers were p| 
in a small lake nearby. The growth of microscopic plants 
increased. This program includes chemical analys . 
bottom fauna, plankton, and resident fish obtan 

A study of daily pi ik salmon e atch S m3 traps 1 
determine changes in time of spawning migration and 
correlate these changes with biolozical a a moteorologi 

Work on the Alaska herring wis limited to sampling 
the major fishing areas to determine relative abundan 
what the composition of the catch is in terms of year 


98125—52 11 
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California-Nevada inland fishery investigations 


To explain the tremendous overwinter losses of trout in most 
streams in the United States and to learn the effects of superimposing 
hatchery fish on native fish as a part of regular stocking programs, 
native and hatchery brown and rainbow trout have been stocked in 
four experimental stream sections at Convict Creek Experimental 
Station in which water flow and fish movement can be controlled. 
Experiments for the period April 1950 to April 1951 indicated an 
approximately equal survival of both native and hatchery fish. Re- 
covery of dead fish during that period was 12.3 percent of the total 
loss. Hatchery trout suffered the heaviest Lene losses following 
initial introduction and in early spring when water temperatures were 
steadily rising. Migratory activity was limited when water tempera- 
tures dropped below 42° F. 

Growth of trout in all 10 lakes (all above 9,500 feet elevation) 
in the Convict Creek Basin apparently paralleled the very low level 
of their mineral content. Seven lakes contain populations of brook 
trout only, and in these only three vear-classes were found. Growth 
of trout in these lakes was nearly uniform during the first 2 years, but 
varied in the third year, and the numerous fry and fingerlings indicate 
a successful spawning of brook trout. Rainbows were found in three 
lakes 

Stomach contents of 900 fish from the 10 Convict Creek Basin 
lakes show aquatic organisms form a major part of the diet. Plankton 
(crustacean) was in all stomachs except from trout taken in Dorothy 
and Witsanapah 7 Fish made up 40 percent of the stomach 
contents of the large brown trout from Convict Lake. ‘Terrestrial 
forms comprised 13 eemneal of average stomach content, but varied 
from lake to lake with the greatest numbers taken in high altitude 
lakes. 

A new lake in the Convict Creek Basin, barren of fish life, was 
stocked with brown trout and will be used for pilot studies to deter 
mine fish population density and to test means and methods to- 
improve lake productivity. 

Central Valle y fishery Lnve stigations 

Tests in the Sacramento River provided the push net far more 
effective than the tow net in catching fish. In 216 day and night 
trials, the push net caught 35.8 percent more fish than the tow net. 
The horizontal distribution of seaward migrant salmon and trout, 
where collections were made, was quite uniform. ‘Tests for vertical 
distribution at night showed 52 percent of the fish were within 2 
feet of the surface, and 78 percent within 4 feet of the surface. In 
day tests, 16.6 percent of the fish were in the upper 2 feet and 83.2 
percent in the upper 4 feet 

Field creel census work on the Upper Sacramento River was ter- 
minated in the spring of 1951 at the end of the fourth year. Poor 
weather during the late fall of 1950 and the winter of 1951 reduced 
sport fishing effort for both salmon and steelheads below that of the 
previous 3 years. 


Che sa pe ake Bay she fish inne stigation S 


Production of seed oysters is the limiting factor in stabilizing the 
oyster industry in Maryland. Principal efforts were devoted to 
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exploring various areas to determine seed production potentialities 
and study of ecological features responsible for variations. 

Spawning in Eastern Bay of Maryland followed the usual pattern; 
metamorphosis of larvae was unusually complete with a high rate of 
setting as a result. The spawning rate was higher on the western 
side of Kastern Bay than on the eastern. 

A favorable set and accumulation of good quality seed were found 
in upper st. Marvy’s, Holland Straits, and Punch Island seed areas. 
A somewhat better than usual set was on most bars along the lower 
western shore of the Bay, in the lower Choptank River, portions of 
the Potomac River and the upper part of Tangier Sound. Setting 
this vear has been a failure along the western shore of the Bay above 
Flag Pond, on the upper Bay bars, Kent Shore, upper Choptank, 
and lower Tangier Sound. Most Eastern Shore tributaries below 
Chester River normally receive good sets and have satisfactory popu- 
lations of small oysters. The Eastern Bay seed area is reported to 
have accumulated sufficient set on shell plantings to provide seed of 
good quality. 

Spat collectors at the 3,300-acre Swan Point Bar in Chesapeake 
Bay showed the setting incident was low and contributed very little to 
the standing population through natural recruitment; the same was 
true of Tollvs and Hacketts on the opposite or western side of the Bay. 

Chlorophyll determinations in Eastern Bay and stations in Chesa- 
peake Bay proper indicate oyster condition is reiated to phytoplankton 
abundance. 

Cleanliness of or amount of fouling, both organic and sedimentary, 
on cultch affects setting intensity. Experiments revealed shells 
fouled by 1 year’s accumulation of fouling organisms and silt could 
be cleaned and made more efficient by scouring on the bottom with 
a bagless dredge. They showed also that clean shucking-house 
shells planted just prior to the setting period were the best cultch. 


Clam nee stigations, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


Observations for the past three summers have given numerous 
indications of causes of the disappearance of soft clams on the Atlantie 
coast. 

Examination of specimens failed to disclose a bacterial cause of the 
mortality which in 1949 took up to 90 percent of the clams in some 
places in Massachusetts, but did establish the presence of minute 
parasites might have caused these deaths. Results of the pathological 
studies are not ready for release. 

To determine the practicability of clam farming, seed clams were 
planted in experimental beds in Phim Island Sound, Mass., and tn 
five places in Maine. Predators, such as the boring snail Polynices, 
the green crab Carcinides, and the horseshoe crab Limulus, destroyed 
most of these plantings; where these predators were less abundant, 
the clams grew and survived well. The failure of the clam farms 
because of predators suggests a high point in the cycle of abundance 
of predators and a low point in the cycle of clam abundance. 

Of the several methods tried for protecting clam plantings from 
their enemies, chicken wire fences kept horseshoe crabs from the beds 
but not green crabs. Chicken wire laid directly on the flats protected 
the clams from green crabs; this method would be very expensive if 
tried on & large scale. Other means of controlling them will be 
attempted experimentally. 
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Studies to determine effects of raking and power dredging on hard 
clams in Narragansett Bay, R. I., found little differenee in effect on 
bottom or associated forms; breakage was greater by dredging but 
not serious in either case; size composition of catch and of the re- 
maining population was determined in each area; illegal fishing in 
the control area prevents final conclusion on some parts of the ex- 
periment. These findings will help the States to improve their 
shell-fishery management. 

Colorado Cooperative Fishery Research Unit 

Inventories were made of Lone Tree and Jackson Lake Reservoirs 
which have fluctuating water levels to determine which biological, 
physical, and chemical factors influence fish production. Sinee 
inadequate reproduction of game fishes is one of the chief contributory 
causes to poor fishing in many reservoirs, particular attention was 
given to spawning periods of various fishes. 

Various sized mesh gill nets were tested for rough fishes and recom- 
mendations were made to the Colorado Game and Fish Commission 
that it permit the general public to use gill nets of 1}s-inch bar measure 
and larger in certain specified waters. 


Dorena Dam Experimental Laboratory 


Dorena Dam Experimental Laboratory was established in 1950 to 
determine if it is possible to incubate, hatch, and rear salmon and 
trout in water impounded by dams. Experiments indicate water 
from Dorena Reservoir, a flood-control project, is satisfactory for 
this purpose, and results were essentially the same for all species. 

Fish reared in the lower intake reservoir water made good growth 
with very low mortalities. Those held in the optimum (mixed) 
supply also made very good growth, but chinook salmon and trout 
developed some columnaris (a bacterial disease brought on by warm 
water) in this water. Columnaris disease caused severe mortalities 
in all groups of fish reared in the warm upper intake water, and all 
sections on this supply were terminated in September. Treatments 
with sulfamerazine were beneficial in some instances. 

Eastern fish-cultural investigations 

Tests show conditions are favorable for bottom fauna and fishes 
in the Shenandoah River except at and immediately below the Merck 
Co. in Elkton, Va., and the Viscose Corp. in Front Royal, Va. 

Studies of natural spawning of native brook trout in Shenandoah 
National Park streams indicate ample spawners are present in the 
majority of streams although the streams were subjected to heavy 
fishing pressure. 


Fish nutrition investigations (Cortland, N. Y., and Seattle, Wash.) 


Trout (Cortland).—In studies of vitamin requirements of trout, a 
correlation was found between blue-slime disease and biotin but no 
link between pantothenic acid and the disease. A difference was found 
between brands of veast and their curative power for blue slime. 

Attempts to produce synthetic cod liver oil for use as a dietary 
supplement failed. Neither vitamins A and D, or a combination of 
the two, nor cod liver oil concentrate when added to corn oil affected 
gerowth rate. However, pure cod liver oil not only increased growth 
rate, causing increased production of fish flesh, but also increased 
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mortality. Both corn and cod liver oil increased fat deposition in the 
body. ‘There was no increase in growth rate by corn oil and the 
extra fat was deposited at the expense of true fish flesh. Either yeast 
or beef liver reduced the loss to normal. 

Study of the effect of metabolic products in the hatchery see that 
critical levels of both ammonia and oxygen for trout vary with the 
temperature. <A rise in temperature increases the metabolic rate and 
makes trout more susceptible to low oxygen and high ammonia. 

Experiments with radioactive calcium revealed that trout absorb 
the material directly from the water and that it leaves the body very 
slowl, after absorption. The gills are the important scene of entrance 
of the calcium. 

Salmon (Se attl i A vitamin-test diet, consisting of purified protein, 
carbohydrate, lipid, minerals, and vitamins, for chinook salmon was 
developed. Kish were held on the diet for 20 weeks and then were 
planted. Little difference was found between straight liver control 
fish and test diet fish from physiological examinations of liver, spleen, 
kidney, body fat, ceaecea, blood counts, hemoglobin, and ceneral 
condition. No difference was found in mi roscopic examination of 
gill filaments. 

In studying the effect of xanthopterins and vitamin B12 on anemic 
chinook salmon, no effect was found with x: inthopterins; vitamin B12 
and folic acid gave a definite hematopoietic effect on experimental 
animals under conditions of experiment. 

Great Lake s fishery neve stigations 

The high cost of construction and operation of dams and welrs, 
though useful for controlling the sea lamprey, made it imperative to 
seek the less expensive electrical barriers. Success was achieved in 
1951 in blocking the upstream movement of spawning-run sea lampreys 
with an alternating current screen in the Ocqueoe River and a com- 
mercially manufactured screen employing pulsated direet current in 
the Chocolay River. 

Tests made during the winter of 1950-51 with equipment designed 
to kill recently transformed sea lampreys during their downstream 
movement toward the lake proved electrocution of these young 
individuals technically feasible but economically unsound because of 
the enormous current required. 

Researches on fish populations were concentrated on lake trout, 
principal victim of the lamprey, and on stocks of commercially 
important species in Green Bay, an area in which fishing pressure 
has risen enormously largely as the result of an influx of operators 
from other areas (especially Lake Huron) that are no longer pro- 
ductive. 

Surveys on Lake Michigan demonstrated that abundance of small 
lake trout, as well as fish of marketable size, has declined greatly. 
The take of “baby” lake trout per net in small-mesh bill nets in 1950-51 
amounted to only a little more than 10 percent of that in the early 
1930’s. Statistical studies of the Lake Superior trout a ‘rv revealed 
an alarmingly rapid decline in the catch-per-unit of fishing effort. 
Only a sharply increased fishing intensity has maintained production. 
The high return rate of tagged fish indicates that overfishing may be a 
factor in the declining abundance of trout in Lake Superior. 
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Gulf fishery investigations 

A comprehensive fishery and oceanographic survey is being made of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Three cruises of the vessel Alaska, made during 
the vear which covered about 7,000 miles, occupied 125 stations and 
completed the initial coverage of the entire Gulf. 

Salinity determinations for these cruises were run and the results 
turned over to the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, which 
is processing and analyzing data pertaining to physical oceanography. 

A new technique was developed and proven, by which samples are 
frozen at sea for analysis ashore. This permits more economic oper- 
ation, more nearly accurate determinations, and expansion of chemical 
research to include compounds previously beyond the scope of analysis. 
Utilizing this technique, analyses have been made, over the entire 
Gulf, of the basic nutrients phosphorus and nitrogen, together with 
such organie products of metabolism as carbohvdrates, amines and 
amino acids. Preliminary analysis confirms the original concept that 
the western shelf is the most productive area of the Gulf and that the 
offshore Waters are compart atively barren. Some evidence of local 
areas of richer fauna is being unearthed, which may be expected to 
lead to defining of areas of potenti ul productivity. As expected, 
greater abundance of plankton and of fish eggs and larvae also e Shih 
over the continental shelf than in waters beyond the shelf. 

Bottom profiles covering cruise records have been prepared from 
echo recordings: che mical, physical, and biological data have been 
added to these profiles to facilitate analysis. 

Most of the pelagic fishes, taken by trolling between stations and on 
stations during these cruises, were taken inside the 100-fathom contour, 
the most abundant of which was the little tuna, followed by the dolphin 
and the king mackerel. Beyond the 100-fathom contour few fish were 
taken; of these sharks predomins ated, followed by the dolphin. 
Records of size, sex, and state of gonad de ‘velopme nt were made to 
furnish information on distribution and spawning periods. 

The immediate cause of “red tide,’? which killed millions of west- 
coast Florida fish in 1946 and 1947, has be ‘en ascribed to a tremendous 
abundance of the dinoflagellate ¢ “YMnoe linium brevis Davis, which has 
been found in enormous numbers in heavily affected areas. A toxic 
substance of unknown nature, which is associated with the organisms, 
causes the death of the fish. An attempt is being made to determine 
what factors bring about an overgrowth of plankton in general and 
of Cymnodinium brevis in particular. To establish the validity that a 
“bloom’”’ begins as a local phenomenon and that the factors which 
start it may be confined in “cells of water,’ the vessel Pompano was 
used in examining the “micro structure’”’ of sea water in local areas. 
This was done by analyzing large numbers of water samples and their 
contents as closely together in time and space as possible. As a 
second approach to the problem, a fundamental mathematical strue- 
ture of the growth and expansion of organisms in a ‘‘cell of water’ is 


being developed. <A third approach is a current physiological study 
of the dinoflagellates to determine the critical factors regulating their 
growth and reproduction. When these factors are established, their 
existence in the open sea and in cells of water will be studied. 
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Gulf oyster inve stigations 

A number of investigations covering different phases of oyster 
biology in the Pensacola, Fla., area were completed. 

Failure of ovsters to accumulate significant amounts of spawn has 
prevented any marked degree of success in breeding experiments 

Reasons for the poor reproductive oyster season are unknown, but 
they apparently exist to some extent also in Apalachicola Bay and 
Mississippi Sound. Compared with the previous year, the accumu- 
lated ovster set in 1951 is 4 per unit area; 1950, 40 per unit area, and 
1949, 150 per unit area Moderate spatfall of the noncommercial 
ovster, Ostrea equestris, which previously had been rare at Pensacola 
ee this relative failure in set. 

Validity of physiological speciation in the eastern oyster, Crassostrea 


rirginiea, is being examined. Growth rates and gonad development 
of oysters transplanted from Chesapeake Bay are belmg compared 
with those of oysters al Pensacola of similar age 

Blue and stone crabs, mortality, and the ovster drill Thais, which 
destroved 1 reated plantin rs at Pensacola, of seed of the hard clam, 
Venus, Seats ated the impracticability of commercially raising this 


species in that region. 
Microbiologie al lahorato? 7 


In seeking a treatment for ulcer and furunculosis diseases, a large- 


scale experiment was carried out with fingerling brook trout. Terra- 
mycin, at a daily dosage rate of 50 milligrams per kilogram of fish 
stopped mortalities caused by both diseases. Aureomyein had no 
effect. Posttreatment with chloramphenicol was beneficial. (Com- 
mercial pelleted fish food containing some antibiotics had no thera- 
peutic value. Activity of various antibiotics in vitro agreed with 


results obtained in vivo. 

Experiments to determine nutritional effects of antibiotics on brook 
trout indicated the addition of antibioties to food of normal brook 
trout had growth-promoting effect only if the fish were given all the 
feed they would take. 

Expe ‘rimental support was secured for the theory that melanin is 
the pigment produced by Bacterium salmonicida. Fermentation re- 
actions were run with 29 earboh vdrates. B. salmonicida was remark- 
ably consistent in its fermentation characteristics. Both microorgan- 
isms were grown for the first time in a completely chemically defined 
medium. Of all known vitamins, biotin, thiamine, and para-amino- 
benzoic acid were required for growth of B. salmonicida. Work on 
growth factors required by Tle moph ilus piscium was completed. 
Middle and South Atlantie fishery inve stiqations 

Tag recoveries from some of the 1,540 shad tagged in the Hudson 
River in March and the 985 in the Connecticut River indicate shad 
from these rivers move north along the New England coast after 
spawning in the spring and then south again in the fall. Recoveries 
also indicated the size of the run, the spawning escapement, and the 
fishing mortality, which for 1951 were 395,000, 156,000, and 61 per- 
cent, respectively. A water-quality study carried on in the summer 
and fall shows that pollution is increasing, with low oxvgen and oil 
contamination the most important results. Plankton nets in the 
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Hudson have determined the location of the important spawning 
areas. An egg-sampling program designed to establish shad spawn- 
ing areas in the Connecticut River was conducted. Juvenile shad 
are sampled frequently to determine a comparative abundance index. 
Tagging about 1,000—2,000 backrunning shad in Windsor Locks Canal 
will determine their migration and natural mortality at sea. 

A survey has been begun of the distribution of juvenile shad popu- 
lations and nursery areas in relation to proposed dams outlined by the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin. 

A method developed for reading total age from shad seales will in- 
sure accurate data on growth and mortality rates of shad populations. 
Milford, Conn. Shellfish Laboraiory 

Observations on oyster spawning and setting paralleled those on 
physical and chemical conditions of the environment to determine 
what factors cause settings to succeed or fail. Ovsters originating 
in Massachusetts or Long Island discharged all accumulated spawn 
in Milford Harbor while most of those from warmer regions, such as 
New Jersey or Virginia, either did not spawn or discharged only a 
part of the spawn. Temperature requirements for maturation of 
oyster goands range between 15° and 30° C. In an attempt to find 
micro-organisms on which oyster larvae will live and grow, about 20 
types of bacteria have been isolated. 

Screening more than S800 chemical compounds to find among them 
repellents, attractors or poisons to control enemies of Oovsters and 
clams gave several promising compounds; some attracted and others 
repelled the enemies. Several compounds were directly toxie to 


oyster drills or starfish while others acted as relaxants. 

Kuropean oysters brought from Holland to this country in the fall 
of 1949 survived severe New England winter conditions. Young 
Kuropean oysters from those artificially propagated at the Milford 
laboratory have been shipped to the State of Washington for experi- 
mental use. 


North . itlantic fishe ry inve stigations 

After intensive research on total mortality rates, number of fish 
destroyed at sea, growth rates, and sizes of haddock, recommendations 
were made to the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries that a minimum size of 3%4-inch mesh be used in the haddock 
fishery on Georges Bank instead of the 2%4- to 3-inch mesh now in use. 
Six trips on the sea-sampling program, designed to determine the 
numbers of immature haddock wasted with present gear, found less 
than the average quantity are now discarded. 

On three sea trips data were collected on ocean perch and their 
parasites. Age determination was made from otoliths of 750 fish. 
Regressions of length on age through vear 21 show growth curves 
differing between sexes and between fishing areas. 

The herring fishery of Maine has been plagued with a parasitic 
infection causing ‘“‘pepper spot,’’ which makes the infected fish un- 
suitable for processing. The fungus, Iehthyosporidium hoferi, was 
found in all tissues of infected herring examined. The skin and heart 
contained the greatest number of cysts. However, only fish with 
obvious external signs of disease had fungus in body tissues. 

Known areas of occurrence of tuna were plotted and a pilot-tagging 
operation (by numbered hooks) was completed at Bimini and Cat 
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Cay, British West Indies. Length, weight, size and morphometric 
data were collected for later analysis. South of this area Coast 
Guard planes traced the migration route of giant tuna. Stained 
vertebrae revealed age and growth, and weight records showed large 
differences in size composition between areas (Bahamas to Nova 
Scotia). Tremendous differences are evident in the length-weight 
relation between months. 

The concern of conservationists over trash fishing lessened because 
landings in the first 5 months of 1951 were only half of those for the 
same period in 1950. 

North Pacific fishe ry ini stigations 

To grovide means of passing salmon at new dams on the Columbia 
Riverthe staff is studying the stimuli that affect the movements of 
fish. The influence of electrical currents ts being measured by use of 
an instrument called the Magnetron, which generates pulsating 
current of various frequencies, intensities, and wave forms. 

At Bonneville Dam, emplovees count and measure the small fish 
from bypass traps and then release them to continue their seaward 
migration, Scales from a representative sample of these fingerling 
reveal the age and size at migration of four species of salmon and o 
steelhead trout. 

To determine the effect of turbines and draft tubes upon fingerling 
migrants, modifications and improvements of trappimg methods are 
in process. 

Collection of water temperature data of the Columbia and Willa- 
mette River system was continued. This survey is a continuation of 
a seasonal study begun in 1943, when loss of a great many blueback 
salmon seemed linked with higher than average river temperatures. 

Several seasons’ study indicates the Denil ladder is more efficient in 
side-by-side installations than the pool-type ladder.  Eighty-eight 
percent of salmon passed upstream through the Denil; 12 percent 
used the pool-type ladder. 


f 


Pacific oceanic fishe ry inve stiqation S 

In the central Pacific, studies are made of the far-reaching western 
seas not only to collect information on the ranges and the distribution 
of the several species:of tuna, but also to obtain the basic facts on the 
life histories and migrations of these important fishes. 

Bait fishing for tuna in the Phoenix and Line Islands was impractical 
because bait, the limiting factor, is searce. Supplies available:will not 
support clipper fishing, although there is enough for operation of 
small sampans. 

Efforts to overcome this lack of live bait by using a purse seine, 
which requires no bait, found Hawaiian skipjack too erratic and the 
waters too clear for successful operation. However, when skipjack 
schools were held by chumming with small quantities of live bait from 
one vessel, avother vessel successfully and consistently surrounded 
and caught the fish. Gil rets were successfully used, also, to land 
skipjack. 

Long-line fishing was successful in these islands and near regions 
of upwelling adjacent to equatorial currents. This area was located 
and defined by Service oceanographers. 

Study of the life histories of tuna show the growth of the vellowfin 
very rapid; the average gain is 60 pounds in 1 year among commercial 
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sizes of Hawaiian species, which range from 2- to 4-year olds. Their 
spawning period there extends from early June to mid-September, 
which coincides with the season of good fishing. Big-eve tuna, while 
common in the Hawaiian region, were not in spawning condition, 
although nearly ripe females were encountered south of the Caroline 
Islands in July and August, and were taken south of the Hawaiian 
Islands in the counter equatorial current region in November. 

A clear-cut difference was found between yellowfin tuna populations 
of the Hawaiian area and those of the North American west coast. 

Definition of the extent and the intensity of the north equatorial, 
the counter equatorial, and the south equatorial currents, together with 
the effect these currents may exert on the availability of the tunas, 
also is a major research project. The most significant finding the 
vear was the discovery of more abundant tuna in the convergence 
zone adjacent to the upwelling of nutrient-rich waters along the 
equatorial current system. 

Biologists, acting as official observers for the High Commissioner 
of the trust territory and for the Fish and Wildlife Service, accom- 
panied Japanese tuna fishing expeditions to tropical waters. These 
observers recorded biological, commercial and technical features of 
the operations. 

Salmon Cultural Laboratory 

Feeding trials show that a satisfactory diet for blueback salmon 
consists of 25 percent hog liver, 25 percent beef liver, and 50 percent 
salmon viscera, to be supplemented with 10 percent salmon meal in the 
warm-water period. A similar diet, but without the meal supple- 
ment, was developed for chinook salmon. 

No difference was found in growth rates between chinook salmon 
fingerlings reared in 3-, 4-, and 5-foot diameter circular tanks and those 
reared in 76-foot Foster-Lucas ponds. 

Three types of vertical egg incubators were developed. Both 
shallow-pan and basket tvpes were satisfactory for eggs and fry. The 
high humidity cabinet, though satisfactory for eggs, would not main- 
tain fry. 

The survival of the 690 adult chinook and blueback salmon which 
entered the holding ponds was exceptionally good. The ponds were 
successful in retaining fish until spawning. 

Pituitin injections of 40 to 80 milligrams per fish had no accelerating 
effect on maturation of blueback salmon. The spawning period of 
control and injected lots was uniform. Spawning coloration was 
definitely accelerated in injected fish. Pituitin injection had a dele- 
terious effect on egg development. 

South Pacific fishe ry nee stigations 

Several cooperators are studying the Pacific sardine, which declined 
sharply in abundance after 1944. As a source of low-cost protein, 
the sardine has been the most important fishery. of the United States. 
Goals of the collaborators include a determination of the variations in 
the amount and in the extent of spawning, in the productivity of the 
area, in the prevailing current patterns, and in other characteristics 
of the marine climate off the west coast of North America, especially 
as these relate to the sardine. 

Researchers have found that sardine eggs are spawned in the open 
sea near the surface at temperatures between 12.5° and 16.0° C 
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with the young sardine remaining in the upper water layers, usually 
above 50 meters. A compact area of intense spawning occurs around 
and south of Cedros Island, and a much larger area of more diffuse 
spawning exists off southern California and northern Lower Cali- 
fornia. The northward spawning progression is associated with 
northward progression of favorable spawning temperatures. 

These two centers of heavy spawning are in areas enriched by up- 
welled water. The nutrient enrichment associated with upwelling 
indirectly increases the food supply available to sardine » larvae; up- 
welled water temperatures are likely to favor spawning, especially in 
the southern part of the range. Currents seemingly influence the 
extent of these two spawning centers. Since currents carrying up- 
welled water from above and around aie Conception sweep in a 
broad are before bending inshore off Lower California, spawning in this 
area extends seaward 300 miles or so, but because currents in the 
Cedros area are much closer to shore, spawning there is concentrated 
within a 60- or 80-mile wide coastal strip. 

Coincident with the investigation of the sardine, mue h inf ormi ition 
is collected on other fishes of that area-—anchovies, jack mackerel, 
lantern fish and sauries—-which, because of their great abundance, are 
important as food of larger fishes, particularly of the economically 
important tunas. 


I 
‘| 


Special shellfish investigations 

To determine the effect of radioactivity resulting from introducing 
radioisotopes of different elements into tissues and organs of shellfish, 
ovsters at Beaufort, N. C., are being fed plankton labeled with radio- 
active isotopes. 

When using cultures of phy tIplankton in which phtosy nthesis and 
multiplication of cells have been stopped there is an exchange of 
phosphorus between cells and media. Exchange is very rapid and only 
a small amount of phosphorus is involved primarily because the 
amount of exchangeable phosphorus is very low. Phosphorus of 
organic compounds will not exchange with inorganic phosphorus of 
the medium. 

Researches on zine metabolism of shellfish disclosed that when 
whole oysters or oyster shells are in equilibrium with zine in sea 
water, there is a constant exchange of zinc between sea water and 
the oyster and shell. Uptake of radioactive zine from sea water is 
very rapid and the logarithmic nature of the curve indicates an ap- 
proach to an equilibrium so specific activity within the oyster or 
shell tends to become the same as that ols ea water. Probably not 
all of the zine of the oyster is exchangeable. 

We stern fishery disease investigations 

A mysterious new disease of salmon, discovered and ag wide- 
spread on the west coast, is causing a heavy mortality in hatchery 
fish. It has been impossible to culture the causative organism. In- 
vestigation includes inoculation studies, culturing organisms, exam- 
ining fish for bacterial and histopathology studies. 

A kidney disease of salmon and trout has been causing heavy mor- 
talities on the west coast. Efforts to culture the causative organism, 
a gram positive rod, are still unsuccessful; however, sulfadiazine will 
control the disease. 
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Woods Hole, Mass., shellfish investigations 


In connection with preparation of a book on biology and cultiva- 
tion of American oysters, new observations and laboratory experi- 
ments were made to supplement the present status of knowledge of 
reproduction of the eastern oyster, Crassostrea virginica, and the 
physiology of its adductor muscle. Experiments showed that under- 
standing conditions which determine success or failure of oysters to 
spawn is of considerable practical importance, for such knowledge 
should govern the oyster farmer in his attempt to repopulate his 
grounds by transplanting oysters from different parts of the coast. 
Yellowstone fishery investigations 

Yellowstone Lake is one of the most important and popular trout- 
fishing lakes in the United States. Since World War II] the angling 
pressure and catch have more than doubled. This has resulted in a 
decrease not only in the average size of trout taken but also of the 
catch per fisherman. Because of this threatened decline in the 
Yellowstone fishery, a study is being made to determine the fishing 
mortality, the natural mortality and the number of fish that enter the 
fishery through growth and immigration each year. The results of 
preliminary work conducted in 1951 indicate the fishery is not being 
overexploited, although anglers captured over 200,000 trout. 


Brancu or ALASKA FISHERIES 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The Branch of Alaska Fisheries is engaged in two principal lines of 
activities: (1) Management of the commercial fisheries of Alaska 
and (2) administration of the Pribilof Islands, including the manage- 
ment of the Alaska fur-seal herd and responsibility for the welfare of 
about 550 Aleut natives who reside on these islands. With regard to 
the management of the Alaska commercial fisheries, the Branch is 
concerned with (a) investigation of fishery resources and the collection 
and analysis of fishery statistics; (6) formulation of regulations for the 
protection of the fisheries; and (¢) enforcement of the commercial 
fishery laws and regulations. In connection with the administration 
of the Pribilof Islands, the Branch is concerned with (a) the manage- 
ment of the Alaska fur-seal herd; (6) the furnishing of food, clothing, 
shelter, schooling, medical attention, and other necessities of life to 
the resident Aleuts; and (c) the upkeep of facilities including buildings 
and roads, the operation of a byproducts plant for utilizing fur-seal 
‘arcasses, and the maintenance and operation of a supply vessel. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT OF PROGRESS 


The Alaska commercial fishery management program is admuinis- 
tered through the regional office of the Fish and Wildlife Service at 
Juneau, Alaska, and through permanent or seasonal offices in 12 
major fishing areas of the Territory. Activities relating to the man- 
agement of the Alaska fur-seal herd and the welfare of the Pribilof 
Islands natives are directed through a field headquarters and procure- 
ment office in Seattle, Wash., and through offices on each of the 
two inhabited islands of the Pribilof group. 
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Management of Alaska commercial fisheries 


The salmon fishery accounts for about 7 
j i 


85 percent by value of the approximately 


1 


; I 
fish utilized commercially in Alaska W hile 
3.470.000 cases was up about 7.7 


percent irom 


was far below the 10-vear average of approxnxinra 


The 10-vear average prior to 1941 was 6,000,000 
emphasizing the present condition of 

While the declining abundance of salmon is due, in part at least 
to unfavorable natural conditions, particularly in the case of the 
pink salmon which comprise about half of the annual pack, the 
increasing intensity of fishing pressure is becoming a material factor 
in the decline of all species and a potent factor in retarding 
The increased prices paid to fishermen, as for example 8); cents each 
for pink salmon in 1940 compared with 50 cents in 1951, coupled with 
the growing demand for the high protein canned salmon, are largely 
responsible for the increased fishing pressure in Alaska. ‘To oliset 
this expansion of fishing effort, open seasons have been curtailed over 
the past several vears with a resulting change in fishing habits. Once 
content to fish in one district throughout the season, fishermen now 
migrate from one district to another following the varving open 
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next cvele. 
As in past years, regulations governing commercial 
tions in Alaska for 1951 ‘re based Ipon 
public hearings in Alaska and Seattle, briefs su tted by those con- 


‘ 


cerned with the fishing industry, and Inve Lig Is an recommenda- 


tions of the new fishery management section inaugurated in Alaska 
in 1950. During the course of the season these regulations, designed 
to permit a commercial fishery operation in line with anticipated 
levels of abundance, were modified in the field to maintain a proper 
balance between the commercial take and the escapement of brood 
stock. 

Sixteen salmon-counting weirs were installed in Alaska during 1951. 
Ten of these were installed on important red-salmon streams in the 
central and western areas to control the commercial catch in com- 
pliance with the required 50 percent escapement, and six were main- 
tained on representative pink-salmon streams in southeastern Alaska 
for determining the time of arrival, duration, and extent of the runs 
of this species. Stream improvement work, consisting of removal 
of natural obstructions, as well as beaver dams to permit free passage 
of fish to their spawning grounds, was continued by management 
personnel, and work continued on the fish ladder in Fall Creek, near 
Petersburg. 
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The reorganized law-enforcement unit, created last year to more 
effectively enforce all Federal statutes and regulations administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, brought about a more wholesome 
respect for the fishery laws and regulations during 1951. Loeal 
courts, with some exceptions, apparently stimulated by the intensi- 
fied law-enforcement efforts, meted out greater penalties than here- 
tofore. The full-time enforcement staff, assisted by 17 Territorial 
Fishery Department inspectors and numerous other seasonal em- 
ployees, filed charges against 352 persons for fishery violations. Three 
hundred and forty were charged with violation of the salmon fishery 
laws and regulations, 10 for halibut fishery violations, and 2 for 
bribery. ‘Trials resulted: in 255 convictions, 80 acquittals, 5 dis- 
missals, 3 seizures of gear, and 9 pending. Of the 9 pending, 2 cases 
are for bribery. Jail sentences totaled 1,950 days, of which 1,850 
days were suspended. Total fines collected amounted to $65,667.75, 
and $8,129.82 was realized from the proceeds of sales of seized fish. 

Kight seagoing patrol vessels, 11 speedboats, 10 aircraft, and 56 
outboard-equipped units were used during 1951 in the management 
and enforcement programs. The larger vessels, aircraft, and many 
of the speedboats are equipped with radios to provide continuous 
communication with district headquarters, and thus promote the 
efficiency of patrol operations. 

Admin istration of the Pribilof Islands 

A total of 60,689 fur-seal skins were taken on the Pribilof Islands, 
Alaska, in 1951, as compared with 60,204 in 1950, and 70,890 in 1949. 
The byproducts plant on St. Paul Island of the Pribilof group pro- 
duced about 352 tons of meal and 40,000 gallons of oil from fur-seal 
carcasses and blubber. Net receipts from fur-sealing operations, 
turned into the United States Treasury in fiscal 1951, totaled $2.701.- 
441. Of this amount, the sum of $81,298 was realized from sales of 
fur-seal oil and meal. 

In 1951 the fur-seal herd appeared at the Pribilof Islands somewhat 
later than in other recent years. The animals did not arrive in suf- 
ficient numbers to justify sealing operations on St. Paul Island until 
June 20, and on St. George Island until June 22. Thereafter, daily 
drives were made on both islands through July 29. 

Following some improvement in the market for blue-fox skins, 
foxing operations were resumed on the islands during the 1950-51 
season. The take of 1,426 pelts equaled the record for the Islands 
established in the season of 1931-82. The number of pelts obtained 
on St. Paul Island was much larger than usual, following a decision to 
eliminate the existing stock preparatory to the introduction of im- 
proved breeding stock. 

Extensive alterations were made in the Pribilof supply tender 
Penguin IT early in 1951. This vessel was acquired by transfer from 
the Army in June 1950, and required conversion for the purpose of 
transporting supplies and personnel between Seattle end the Pribilof 
Islands. Refrigeration equipment was moved from the forecastle to 
provide quarters space for eight crew members. Four additional 
staterooms, a radio room, and battery room were added on the main 
deck and boat deck, and more adequate cargo boom and winch 
facilities were provided for the handling of freight. This vessel now 
has accommodations for 34 passengers and a cargo capacity of ap- 
proximately 400 short tons. 
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Good Pen was made in 1951 in restoring plant facilities 
destroyed by fire on St. George Island in the previous year. New 
buildings for the washing, blubbering, and brine curing of skins 
were constructed and work was begun on the new machine shop. At 
the same time, work was continued on regular construction projects, 
including a new coal house, two new Aleut residences, and a new sewer 
system for the village. On St. Paul Island the enlarging of the airstrip 
was completed with the exception of drainage ditching and landscap- 
mg. An addition to the dormitory for seasonal emplovees was com- 
pleted, and work was started on six new Aleut residences avd a 
large garage for automotive equipme nt. In addition, work comsttand 
on the new sewer system for the community and on the rehabilitation 
of the older residences and the dormitory quarters for seasonal 
sonnel, 

Further progress was made during the year in encouraging the 
resident Aleuts of the Pribilof Islands to exercise their political, 
social, and economic rights as citizens of the United States. The 
rates of pay for the native Aleut workmen were increased to offset 
the increased cost of living, and also to offset the cost of clothing _ 
household goods which previously had been furnished without chars 
by the Government. This represents the second step in the transition 
from compensation chiefly tn kind to straight cash compensation. 
Close cooperation was continued with the Territorial Departments of 
Education and Health for Alaska so as to provide the Aleut residents 
of the islands with the best possible educational and health facilities. 
A ninth OTe ade was added to the primi uv Sk ‘thool on St. Paul Island and 
a tvpmg class was inaugurated to provide ean Le for employment 
in the Service s office on the island Arrange ments also were etfecte cd 
for the assignment of two Public Health S« i phy siclans to serve 
as medical officers on the Pribilof Islands. During the fall of 1951 a 
total of 31 reindeer were transferred from Nunivak Island to St. Paul 
Island to restore the local herd as a major source of fresh meat for the 
island residents. 


BRANCH OF GAME FisH AND HatrcuHEertirs 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITILS 


The activities of this Branch comprise the operation of approxi 
mately 100 fish-cultural stations at which a wide variety of fi 
are propagated and distributed to inland waters; the management 
waters on Federal-owned land such as National . ce fores 
and assistance to the States in the management of public waters; | 
coordination of salmon activities in the Pacific and North Atlantic 
States; and cooperation with military and other Federal agencies, 
State conservation departments, sportsmen’s clubs, and other orga 
izations in the management of waters to provide and main isl 
in inland waters. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT 


The propagation of salmon and MANAgE ment O} the fisher 

The activities of the Branch include management and propagation 
of both Atlantic and Pacific salmons. The Pacific salmon operations 
are much more extensive, however, because of the commercial im- 
portance of these species. 
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Commercial exploitation of Pacific salmon was first undertaken 
about 1830 on the Columbia River. Since that time, Pacifie salmon 
from Alaska to San Francisco have been taken and processed in 
tremendous numbers, but there has been a consistent decline in the 
fishery since 1883. This declme was caused originally by increased 
fishing pressure combined with the decrease of spawning areas through 
construction of small irrigation diversions. In recent years the 
decline has been accelerated by the construction of many more 
impassable power, irrigation, and flood-control dams. The elimina- 
tion of spawning areas necessary to the perpetuation of salmon, a 
loss resulting from the construction of these dams, has posed many 
problems for the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State fisheries 
agencies. 

For many years the Service activities on the Pacific coast have 
included the propagation of salmon as part of the effort to maintain 
the populations of salmon, particularly in the Columbia and Sacra- 
mento River systems. The maintenance of these valuable fishes is 
dependent upon both natural and artificial propagation. 

Great dams have been constructed on the Sacramento and Colum- 
bia Rivers and, in the latter watershed, the result has been the 
elimination of approximately 70 percent of the areas that were once 
available for reproduction of the species. Proposed dams will further 
reduce the availability of spawning areas generally, limiting salmon 
migrations to the lower tributaries of the Columbia River system. 
To compensate for part of the loss of spawning areas above Grand 
Coulee Dam, the Service transplanted salmon runs bound for areas 
above Grand Coulee Dam to streams that enter the Columbia River 
below the dam. This program has been successful and is being con- 
tinued in order to maintain the upper-river segments of the salmon 
populations. In this particular program, the return of adult blue- 
back salmon to the project is now considerably greater than the 
numbers that ascended the Columbia to that area before the con- 
struction of Grand Coulee Dam. The construction of Shasta Dam 
across the Sacramento River in California presented a similar prob- 
lem. Here both natural and artificial propagation have been utilized, 
with the result that this program also has been successful. It is 
interesting to note that hatchery-reared stock constitute a major 
percentage of the salmon taken by commercial fishermen in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

It has been shown that adult salmon will return to the stream 
where they were born or into which they were released from the 
hatcherv. Thus, the transplanting of entire runs is quite feasible 
under favorable conditions This knowledge is being used to ad- 
vantage in solving the problem of maintenance of Columbia River 
salmon despite the construction of additional dams. During the past 
years, the Branch, working with the States of Washington and 
Oregon, has been very active in the program for the development of 
the salmon fishery in tributaries of the lower Columbia River. This 
program includes the improvement of streams by removal of log 
jams and old logging dams, the blasting or laddering of natural falls, 
and other activities designed to open up for spawning heretofore 
inaccessible miles of tributary streams. A number of hatcheries are 
under construction for the production of stock which will be intro- 
duced into all suitable tributary streams of the lower Columbia 
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River. This program is proceeding as rapidly as appropriation 
permit, and it 1s expected that concrete asin ilts will be appar 
1953 and increasingly so thereafter. 

The value of the propagation of salmon b 
readily be shown. lor ea each year som 
salmon return to the Spring Creek hatchery, from | \ 
released as voung fish 4 vears ts waned \ very conservative esti 
mate is that for each adult salmon returning upstream to the ha 
two fish were taken in the commercial fishery at the mouth 
river. Thus, at 22 pounds each, these hatcl 
mercial fishermen total 704,000 pounds anc 
value of $0.50 per pound, or $352,000. The same type of return cat 
be shown for the operations of other Service hatcheries and for many 
of the hatcheries operated by the States 

The Service works in continual cooperation with the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California on the problems of salmon 
conservation. As already mentioned, the principal problems are 
concerned with the effects of dam construction which limits access of 
adult salmon to spawning grounds. Another major problem is that of 
screening irrigation diversions to prevent ; rance of downstream- 
migrating voung salmon. In many places it ‘en shown that thes 
irrigation diversions are entered by 25 to 50 percent of the total 
number of young fish produced in the particular stream. The Branch 
is continually studying ways and means of passing both adult and 
fingerling migratory fish at dams, as well as the improvement of 
clevices to prevent entrance of voung fish into irr ovation | rsions 


‘ 


\ 


lerv Tish taken Dv com- 


} 
1 
og 


lave a first whalesale 


The Atlantic salmon program includes close cooperation 
New England States and the production of voung fish of this 
for stocking into appropriate waters. The problem to be solved 
area involves ways and means of reestablishing populat 
salmon in the streams native to the specie | 


The propagation and management of wa 

As the value of farm ponds and res« ‘voirs has become increasing 
evident, greater atte ntion has been given each vea the construct 
of these multiple- purpos e units. The retention of floodwater 
source, stock water, wrigation, recreation, and fishing are amo! 
uses that make the pet farm pond or reservoir important 
annual construction of thousands of small ponds, ranging 
from one-fourth acre to more than 100 acres, in almost every Stat 
of the Rocky Mountains continues to be a major factor in the gre: 
demand for warm-water fish for stocking purposes. The construction 
of large dams to impound floodwaters, for use in generating electricits 
and for irrigation, continues on almost every major river system in the 
Nation. The stocking and management ~ fish AGgraprcc in the 
large reservoirs, which have been created by dams, is a problem of 
primary importance. The demand for large-mouth bass and pike in 
the past year exceeded the production, as these species plaved a 
prominent part in pond and lake management. The Branch again 
increased the production of pondfish for stocking purposes, the 1950 
production heing almost double the production of pondfish 1k any 
year prior to 1948. ‘This increased production was made possible by 
the use of new and improved techniques in warm-water fish production 
and expanded rearing facilities at a number of estelanaie included in 


98125 5 
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the current construction program. Further increases in the pondfish 
production will depend upon a continuation of the program for the 
modernization of existing hatcheries and the construction of new 
units. 

Because warm-water fish have become increasingly important as 
a source of food in a period of emergency, and because the catching of 
these fish from thousands of farm ponds provides a readily accessible 
form of relaxation, an intensive educational program covering fishery 
management is being continued in cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, State fish and game departments, and representatives of 
other organizations. It has become increasingly evident that the 
initial stocking of fish in farm ponds does not insure a continuous 
harvest of pondfish and that more attention must be given to correc- 
tive stocking and management in order to obtain maximum benefits 
from this important fishery resource. In cooperation with the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala., the Service continued 
program whereby Service personnel received training in hatchery 
management and farm-pond inspection and management. Also, 
during the past year the Service established a training school for 
Federal warm-water fish culturists at the Marion, Ala., pondfish 
station. The first class of employees has been. selected and these 
men will receive first-hand experience in the latest and most modern 
techniques in warm-water fish culture this vear. The new training 
program at Marion is being closely coordinated with the cooperative 
program at Auburn in order to provide field personnel with the train- 
ing that is required for the management of Federal waters and for 
the guidance of representatives of other organizations and the States 
interested m the management of waters. 

The management of warm-water fish populations in large bodies of 
water has been recognized as a responsibility of this Service, especially 
where the States request assistance in such management, Service 
perso! nnel are conducting long-range programs for the management 
of waters on Federal lands. Although limited appropriations do not 
sisi the employment of an adequate number of biologists to meet 
the needs of management programs, trained emplovees of this Branch 
are giving lectures and demonstrations to provide the States, other 
Government agencies, and the public with information on improved 
fisheries management practices, 

The propagation and management of lroul 

Trout fishing continues to increase in popularity as the pressure for 
a greater production of war materials causes workers to seek relaxa- 
tion. The fishing pressure on trout waters has caused the demand for 
legal-sized trout for stocking purposes to exceed the production of 
these fishes. This increased demand has been brought about by a 
combination of factors, chief among which are such items as the 
increase in the Nation’s population, greater use of motor vehicles for 
week-end trips to nearby streams or for longer vacation travel to 
national parks and remote areas, and the publie’s realization that 
sport fishing rates high as a form of relaxation. Fisheries authorities, 
both Federal and State, are striving to improve operating facilities 
and management practices to maintain trout populations for the bene- 
fit of this and future generations. It is no longer possible to maintain 
fish populations in heavily fished waters by stocking these waters with 
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fineerling trout. The value of stocking leval-sized trout has peen 
demonstrated in a number of management areas, and it has been de- 
termined that the stocking of these legal-sized fish in heavily fished 
waters is the chief means by which the fishermen can be reasonably 
certain of successful angling. The present construction program for 
the expansion and improvement of trout rearing facilities in critical 
areas Was initiated to increase the production of leg 
However, operational allotments of funds for the purchase of fish 
food have not been adequate to obtain maximum production at the 
expanded units, 

Research is an important tool in the management of the sports 
fishery resource. Through research, it has been shown that fish 
stocking is only a part of the problem of maintaining fish populations 
that are constantly being depleted by heavy fishing pressure. Service 
biologists have been placed in the various regions to assist Federal 
and State fish culturists and others interested in the problems con- 
nected with the management of waters to increase fish production. 
Water-management areas are thoroughly checked by these fisheries 


biologists; and programs of stream and lake improvement, fish-stocking 


al-sized trout 


procedures, and creel limits are based upon information obtained as a 
result of these Surveys The Service has entered into cooperative 
agreements with other Federal agencies and with various States to 
effect closer cooperation in the management of waters on Federal and 
State lands. 
In-service train ing of fish-eultural m ployee g 

The inere ased cost of fish food, especially meat products, has 
emphasized the importance of nutritional study in the feeding of fish. 
The Service, in cooperation with the State of New York and Cornell 
University, has for many years conducted studies on this problem at 
Cortland, N. Y. As a result of these studies, trout diets have been 
consistently improved. In conjunction with the research on trout 
diets, a training program for Service personnel is conducted at the 
Cortland station. This in-service training Is providing Service 
employees with first-hand information on the study of nutrition for 


early application at the various hatcheries throughout the country. 
The headen iarters for the salmon fish-cultural trainine school was 
transferred from the Leavenworth, Wash., station to the Entiat, 
Wash., hatchery. As previously stated, programs for the training 
of warm-water fish culturists are being conducted at Auburn and 


Marion, Ala. 


Cooperation with military installations 

tions, rest-camp centers, and hospital areas with fish to provide 
Armed Forces personnel and veterans with fishing for recreat 
relaxation was continued during the year, to the limit of funds and 
facilities available. Although these services have necessaril n 
conducted on a limited basis, the results in improved morale, 
recovery of hospite al patients, and rehabilitation of personnel in 
camp areas have been re ported. It is expected that this service will 
be expanded to provide a well-coordinated program to continue 
through the emergency period and for as long thereafter as needed. 


The program for stocking suitable waters on or near military reserva- 


oh or 
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Hatchery construction and rehabilitation 

lishing pressure on inland waters of the country increased sharply 
after World War II, causing a severe drain on game-fish populations. 
The continued increase of population in congested areas, the deple- 
tion of forests by the lumber and pulp industries, the pollution of 
streams, and the construction of great multiple-purpose dams have 
sharply reduced the areas that were once available for the natural 
spawning of game fish. ‘To endeavor to meet the increased demand for 
game fish for stocking purposes, Congress provided funds to continue 
the construction of three new hatcheries and to enlarge and modernize 
a number of existing hatcheries. 

The construction of a combination trout and warm-water station 
was continued at North Attleboro, Mass. Activities at this station 
included the construction of ponds; intake and outlet structures; the 
laying of water supply and drainage lines; and the construction of 
ro#ds and buildings. 

Although funds were not provided during 1951, for construction of 
the new pondfish station at Millen, Ga., a number of ponds, including 
water supply and drainage facilities, roads and buildings, were con- 
structed under contract with payment from funds that were provided 
in 1950. 

Funds were not provided to continue construction of a lake-trout 
hatchery at Pendill’s Creek, Mich. However, trout raceways, a 
water-supply line, concrete dam, and intake structure were con- 
structed with funds provided in 1950. 

Construction of the ponds at the new pondfish station at Bald Hill 
Dam, N. Dak., was nearing completion at the end of the year, and the 
new ponds were being used for rearing purposes. 

A large combination hatchery building is being constructed at 
MeNenny, 5S. Dak. The construction of trout-rearing facilities at this 
new unit should near completion in 1952. 

The programs for expanding rearing facilities and modernization 
of fish-cultural facilities and structures were continued at the following 
hatcheries: Berlin, N. H.; Bozeman, Mont.; Dexter, N. Mex: 
Ennis, Mont. ; Erwin, Tenn.; Farnsworth, Pa.; Hagerman, Idaho; 
Harrison Lake, Va.; Hebron, Ohio; Hot Springs, N. Mex.; Lamar, Pa.; 
Meridian, Miss.; Nashua, N. H.; New London, Minn.; Quilcene, 
Wash.; Tishomingo, Okla.; White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Williams Creek, Ariz. 

Although the sum of $135,000 is included in the base appropriation 
for the maintenance of hatchery installations, these funds were 
sufficient only to make repairs and improvements at those hatcheries 
having the most urgent need. A recent survey has shown that 
approximately $750,000 is needed annually to provide an adequate 
maintenance program at Federal fish hatcheries. 


Trends in fish ing pressure and fish production 

Fishing pressure remained at a record level throughout the country 
as indicated by the number of fishing licenses issiied in 1950 (table 
which shows an increase of approximately 100 percent since 1944. 
The increase in fishing pressure is reflected in the number of applica- 
tions received (table 
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\lthough the number of trout produced in 1959 (table 
than one-half the number produced in 1941, the weight con 


increase: more emphasis is being placed on the production 
sized fish. The production of warm-water fis] 
level, and salmon production continued at a | 


high production of game fish was maintained 


high COSLS of ish food and the hee¢ 
at many of the hatcheries. Although the production 
continued at a high rate, it was not possible to meet the dem: 


these speci ‘s. The production of the various types of fish for the 


{ for improvemen 
th 


vears 1940 through 1950, is presented tn 
the 1950 production by Stat hatcheries 
sented in table 4: 


TABLE I. 


‘al vear: 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944_. 
1945__ 


MIM MONA] 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
45 
O46 
O47 
1048 
1949 
1950 


Grayling 
are used in tl : 
Warm-water fishes 
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Output of stations operated during the calendar year 1950 


REGION 1 


Weight 


of 6 


Finger- | 6 inches 
ling and 


inches 
weight more 


ind more 


N nber 
94, OOO 
140, 385 


{ 
514,04 


2. 000 


2. 5S, 000 
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Output of stations ope rate 1 durt? qd the cale y dar 


REGION 2 
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U itput of stations 0 pe rated during the calendar year 1950 Cont inue j 


REGION 2—Continued 


27, 000 


Ra w trou ] lf 57, 700 
Brook trout 191, 700 
Brown trout . 30, 200 
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Output of stations operated during the calendar year 1950 


REGION 3—Continued 


Largen 
bh 


Bluegill 
Rambow tr 
Brook trout 
Brown trout 
Catfish 


irfish: 
Rainbow trout 
Brook trout 
Brown trout 


WISCONSIN 


Genoa 

Largemouth 
bass 

Smallmouth black 
bass 

Bluegill 

Brook trout 

Brown trout 
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Output of stations operated during the calendar year 1950—Continued 


REGION 3—Continued 
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Output of stations ope rated during the calendar year 1 


REGION 4—Continued 
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Output of stations operated during the calender year 1950—Continued 


REGION 5 


| 
| | 

| Finger- 
| 


lings 


Weight 
of 6 
inches 


and mor 


6 inches 
and 


more 


Number 


SO. O64. O00 SO) O60. 000 
14, 847, 580 14, 847, 580 


34. OOD s¥8, OOO 


146, 000 


HOF 


On ON 
48, 200 


50, 830 
595, 495 


1). OOO 
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Output of stations operated during the calender year 1950—Continued 


REGION 5—Continu 


States, stations, and a — Finger- 


lings 


Species 


PENNSYLVANIA—COR. 


Lamar—Continued 
Brook trout 
Brown trout 
Yellow perch 

Farnsworth 
Rainbow trout 
Brook trout 
Brown trout 


RHODE ISLAND 


Arcadia 
Largen 
bass 
Smalilmout 
bas 
Bluegill 


Catfi 


Pittsford 
Rainbow trout 
Brook trout 
Johnsbury 
Smallmouth black 

bass 

Rainbow trout 
Brook trout 
Atlantic salmon 


Sebago salmon 
VIRGINIA 


New Castle 
Rainbow trout 
Brook trout 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Leetown: 
Largemouth bl 
bass 
Smallmouth bl 
bass 
Blnegill 
Rainbow trout 
Prook trout 
Prown trout 
Plaek crappie 
refield 
Largemouth bl 
bass 
smallmouth bla 


ylr Lrnrinec 
phur Spring 


YY 1 } ] 
iuth Dia 


»w trout 
trout 


trout 
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BraNcH OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The Branch of Commercial Fisheries provides research and services: 
in the deve lopm ent and most efficient utilization of fisheries resources 
of the United States and of high-sea areas of terest to this COUNLPY 
The programs 1! ivolve location of new and potentially valuable fishery 
resources, development of more efficient methods of taking fish 
research tato better methods of freezing, storing, and marketing 
fishery products, maintenance of statistics on the commercial fisheries 
including the oper ition of sevea Market News offices and tmvestiga- 
tions of economic factors bearing on the fishtag industry along with 
administration of the Fishery Cooperative Marketing Act. 

The activities of the Branch have been geared very closely to the 
national defense program as a result of certain realinement of the 
Defense Fisheries Administration in the interest of economy. The 
field offices of the Branch act as coatacts at the field level on defense 
fisheries matters, and many activities of the Defense Fisheries 
Administration are directly integrated with those in the Branch. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


Technological r¢ search and SErVICt S 

The technological research program, developed with the aid of 
recommendations from members of the fishing tadustry, furaishes 
the scientific and technical data necessary for efficient handling and 
full utilization of our fishery resources. Research projects during 
1951 ranged from practical work of handling fish aboard trawlers to 
the fundamental studies of the unidentified growth factors of fishery 
byproducts. 

The freezing-fish-at-sea studies, previously carried out on a labora- 
tory seale, progressed to the commercial-scale phase of operating ex- 
perimental freezing equipment aboard a fishing vessel. The purpose 
of these studies is to provide a method of handling fish at sea which 
will (1) eliminate or reduce the deterioration in quality due to holding 
fish in ice on long voyages to and from fishing grounds, (2) permit 
trawlers to remain on the fishing grounds until a payload of fish has 
been obtained, and (3) allow recovery of potentially valuable by- 
products now discarded at sea. 

To carry out the fish-freezing work, a Government-owned trawler 
was reconditioned and equipped with facilities for freezing fish in brine 
and holding the frozen fish in storage until the vessel returned to port. 
The refrigeration equipment was satisfactorily tested and modified 
to increase its efficiency. On shore, pilot-plant equipment which 
approximates that in a commercial plant was installed. The opera- 
tion of this equipment, which includes freezers, thawing tanks, and a 
filleting and packaging room, has provided important data for the 
over-all project. A testing laboratory also was installed and equipped 
and is in operation. 

Six experimental cruises of the research vessel have been completed. 
During these cruises limited amounts of whole (round) fish were frozen 
in brine immediately after being landed. When the vessel returned 
to port, the frozen fish were transferred to the refrigerated storage 
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rooms and later thawed, filleted, packaged, and frozen. To serve as 
controls for a basis of comparison, fish from the same lots were iced 
aboard the vessel according to existing commercia! practices and when 
brought ashore were filleted, packaged, and frozen. The results of 
laboratory tests indicate that the fish frozen in brine aboard the vessel 
are superior in quality to the control fish held in ice. Tests on large 
commercial lots will continue. 

Salmon canners in Alaska discard millions of pounds of sali 
waste every year. Results of experimental feeding tests with the sal- 
mon waste have indicated the feasibility of using selected portions 
of the waste as 2x food for hatchery fish The use of a nutritious ma- 
terial of this type would provide a comparatively low-cost food for 
artificially propagated salmon and materiall 
hatchery food shoriage. This shortage has been caused | |) the 
building of new hatcheries to conserve salmon-fisherv resources which 


\ relieve we eNistine 


are imperiled | \ the construction of dams, and (2) the increased de- 


ma ic for sue h food | bY compe titive markets At Petersbure. Alaska, 
during the 1951 salmon season, 100,000 pounds of salmon waste 
(viscera and eggs) were collected in special plastic-burlap combination 
bags (developed in the Seattle Technological Laboratory) and then 
frozen and shipped to the Federal Fish Hatchery at Leavenworth, 
Wash. The frozen material reached the hatchery without loss of a 
bag through damage or spoilage. Hatchery food of this type can be 
delivered from Alaska to ports at Puget Sound at a total cost of ap- 
proximately 5 cents per pound. In addition to the frozen material, 
10,000 pounds of salmon eggs were chemically preserved and furnished 
to the fish hatchery for large-scale feeding tests. The use of salmon 
waste as fox and mink food was also investigated 

Fishery byproducts, such as fish meal and solubles, although not 
suitable for human food, play an important part in providing food 
for the Nation through their use in the diets of poultry and cattle 
The general food value of fish meal and solubles is recoguized, but the 
fishery-byproduct industries and the feed-utilization industries are 
handicapped by the lack of specific information on the nutrient content 
of fishery products. Chemical, microbiological, and biological assays 
were begun to determine the vitamin content of the material and to 
isolate unidentified growth factors in fish meal and solubles which 
our laboratories have shown to be present. Information obtained from 
this work will permit more efficient utilization of fishery byproducts. 

In Alaska the major portion of the vear’s catch of salmon must be 
canned in the very short period of approximately 6 weeks or less. 
The handling of the salmon would be facilits ited, especially during 
seasonal gluts in production and also where fishing operations are 
carried out great distances from canneries, if the whole or dressed fish 
could be frozen and stored in refrigerated warehouses for limited 
periods of time prior to canning. Some vessels equipped with freezers 
have used this method of holding salmon for canning. However, 
there has been some question regarding the quality of canned salmon 
prepared from frozen fish. Research work carried on in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, has conclusively demonstrated that salmon which are held 
frozen for 2 weeks or more produce an inferior-quality product when 
canned. Work in progress may determine the cause of the lowering 
of quality and present a solution to the problem 
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A comprehensive technological study of the occurrence of a toxin 
in the Alaska butter clam has been completed. This study was 
initiated in an effort to restore the $100,000 Alaskan clam industry 
which was halted when the Food and Drug Administration indicated 
that some clams developed a toxic effect rendering them unfit for 
food. Eight extensive reports giving detailed information on the 
occurrence of the toxin and recommendations for producing and 
marketing clams of low toxin content were prepared and made available 
to members of the clam industry. 

Market News Service 

Operations of the seven Market News Service field offices and 
departmental office in Washington, D. C., were continued during the 
year. The field offices are located at Boston, New York City, Hamp- 
ton, New Orleans, San Pedro, Seattle, and Chicago. All of the field 
offices have full-time fishery-marketing specialists and part-time port 
reporters working in the various fishing and distribution centers in 
the United States and Alaska gathering market-news data on the 
fisheries. With the current emergency, the importance of current 
production, marketing, distribution, and price data has become 
increasingly evident to the fishing and allied industries. Justifiable 
suggestions and requests to increase the Market News Service coverage 
of the fishery industries are being received in greater numbers, but 
funds limit the implementation of these suggestions. 

Since the field offices of the Defense Fisheries Administration were 
discontinued in order to effect an economy in the operation of that 
agency, the Fishery Market News Service field offices were assigned 
the Defense Fisheries Administration field office functions in their 
respective areas. In addition, these offices are serving in a liaison 
capacity between the fishery and allied industries in their regions 
and the Washington DFA office. 

Dissemination of market-news information requires speed if the 
information is to be of the greatest benefit to the ultimate users. 
During the year every effort was made to collect and distribute 
market information and news while it was timely and current. Market 
News Service reports and data provide a 15-year continuous record 
of fishery production, marketing, and price data which are being put 
to use by all types of fishery and allied industries; in conservation 
work; in granting loans; in supplying the current data for congres- 
sional hearings and actions; in research activities of various organiza- 
tions; and in determining the economic importance of the fisheries in 
the whole economic structure of the Nation. With the present 
emergency, the data accumulated will be of inestimable value to the 
various governmental agencies concerned in determining the place of 
the fishery and allied industries in the Nation’s emergency programing ; 
in establishing how much of the scarce materials should be allocated 
to these industries; and in determining ceiling prices. 

Collection of some marketing and price data for frozen packaged 
and canned fishery products was attempted during the year; but, 
since more and more fishery products are being packaged and frozen 
in econsumer-size packages, this type of coverage should be expanded. 
Demands for marketing and price data on these types of products are 
being received almost daily. 

From the departmental office in Washington, D. C., the Market 
News Section continued to publish and issue the monthly periodical 
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Commercial Fisheries Review. This publication features articles on 
the fisheries, news of trends and developments in the fishery indus- 
tries of the United States and its Territories and foreign countries, 
and Federal Government orders and rulings affecting fisheries. 
Numerous unsolicited comments received from the readers indicate 
that the publication is fulfilling a definite need, and there were indi- 
cations that items on new types of gear have aided fishermen in 
adapting the gear to increase the fishery production in this country. 

Data collected by the Market News Section revealed that during 
1951 prices of edible fishery products and byproducts were higher 
than in 1950, except for tuna at the fishermen’s, wholesalers’, and 
retailers’ levels, and fish oils at the production and brokers’ levels. 
In most cases, the increase in prices for fishery products has not been 


any greater than those noted for other tvpes of protein foods. Gener- 


ally speaking, the over-all demand for fishery products and by- 
products was good throughout 1951. The major exceptions were 
weak markets for canned tuna and for certain fish oils. 

Information on prices and market conditions of fishery products 
collected and analyzed by the Market News Service have been used 
throughout the year, in many instances as a basis for defense regula- 
tions and especially for determining whether or not certain types of 
fishery products should be covered by price ceilings. In addition, 
the information has been used extensively in a number of Tariff 
Commission hearings and congressional hearings on fishery products. 
During the course of the national emergency, there is little doubt 
that additional use will be made of these data which have been col- 
lected throughout the past 15 years by the Market News Service. 
Education and market development 

Projects included in this program are the preparation, publication, 
and distribution of educational and marketing leaflets, the production 
and distribution of audiovisual aids, demonstrations and publications 
of fish-cookery procedures, scholastic and vocational educational 
activities, and consulting services. 

Within this program two important periodicals are issued. Com- 
mercial Fisheries Abstracts, a monthly abstracting service of a tech- 
nical nature, provides current information on the latest develop- 
ments affecting the commercial fisheries and represents the only 
domestic abstracting service available to the fishery trade; and 
Quarterly Outlook for the Marketing of Fishery Products, an analvsis 
of the various statistical data available from Government and trade 
sources, is released in the form of a forecast for the cuidance of Govern- 
ment and trade in planning ‘and developing commercial fishery 
transactions. 

Since the intiation of the audiovisual-aid program in 1946, the 
Service has produced and placed in distribution eight educational 
motion pictures dealing with various aspects of the fishing industry, 
Because of the interesting, professional, and educational character of 
these motion pictures, they have been in great demand for public 
showing both to individual groups as well as through the medium of 
television for mass showing. Actually, of the 107 television stations 
now in operation, one or more of our motion pictures have been shown 
on a majority of them. In addition, reliable estimates indicate that 
approximately one-half million persons have viewed these films this 
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past year through individual group showings. — In view of the effective- 
ness of this field of endeavor, other educational films are now being 
planned. Plans for a motion picture on the shrimp industry were 
started. Consistent with Service policy of cooperating with industry 
groups, this and many other future pictures will be jointly Govern- 
ment-industry financed. 

Since the welfare and expansion of the fishing industry are con- 
tingent upon an increased consumption of fishery products, consider- 
able attention has been directed toward aiding the consumer in pre- 
paring and using fishery products. Basic test kitchen research is con- 
ducted both at the College Park, Md., and Seattle, Wash., institu- 
tional and homemaker kitchens and the results are incorporated into 
published fish-cookery bulletins for distribution to homemakers, 
restaurant operators, public and private institutions, school-lunch 
officials, quartermaster trainees, and other groups engaged in food 
preparation. In addition, trained home economists of the Service 
throughout the United States conducted fish-cookery demonstrations 
before these various food groups. During 1951, 96 such demonstra- 
tions were given for school-lunch operators, 3 for homemakers groups, 
and 19 for institutional operators. In addition, 5 television demon- 
strations were given as public-service features, 3 food releases were 
prepared for radio and newspaper editors, and over 35,000 fish-cookery 
bulletins were distributed. Evidence of the effectiveness of this 
activity can be observed from the increase in the consumption of 
fishery products in the school-lunch programs in certain of the States 
surveyed: Kentucky 43 percent, North Carolina 94 percent, and 
Mississippi 36 percent. Because of the obvious need for this type of 
education, this program is being increased as to coverage. 

In the field of scholastic and vocational education, fishery educa- 
tional exhibits have been sponsored at National and State food-asso- 
ciation meetings. These meetings have included restaurant, home 
economic, school-lunch, fishery, dietetic, and extension groups. The 
exhibits have depicted not only proper methods of preparing major 
fishery products but other and lesser known species that will lend vari- 
ety, and aid in budgeting sea-food meals. Although unable to actively 
participate in the actual conduct of scholastic and vocational training 
courses, educational aids have been prepared and made available to 
institutions and organizations equipped to accommodate students. 
Conferences with educational directors have resulted in the creation 
of additional training facilities, and because of the availability of the 
Service’s material these courses have, in many instances, been expe- 
dited and expanded beyond original expectations. 

Despite the comparatively recent origin of the program, the experi- 
ence and knowledge gained have proven to be of considerable value 
as the basis for a growing consulting service. From both industrial 
and consumer groups the growing reliance upon the staff for aid in 
solving educational and market development problems, affecting the 
entire fishery field, has permitted not only a constantly current con- 
ception of these needs but the quick dissemination of the material 
upon preparation. Through this contact with industry and con- 
sumer groups, information can be speedily given to producers so as 
to enable them to market their products in line with geographical 
food requirements and materially ease the gluts and shortages for- 
merly characteristic of the industry. Similarly, consumers can prac- 
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tice that phase of conservation which consists of the wisest 
this valuable natural resource. 


use of 


Economics and cooperative marketing 

This program was concerned primarily with economic research re- 
lated to the fisheries during the current year. Studies were under- 
taken concerning developments in connection with the prices of 
fishery products at production and distribution levels, fish consump- 
tion, transportation rates and charges, ete Information on these 
and other fishery economic subjects was furnished the publie and 
other governmental agencies, particularly those bodies with authority 
in the field of transportation 

Functions were continued with respect to the Fishery Cooperative 
Marketing Act of 1934. Various fishery cooperative 
both newly organized and already established, were contacted during 
the vear. The practice of conservation principles engaged in by 


BsSsociallons, 


inh 


these organizations was fostered, and assistance was given in con- 
nection with various economic and marketing problems encountered. 
Reports concerning their Operation were made so as to assure Con- 
formation with the requirements of the afore-mentioned act. 

Testimony was given in various transportation-rate cases involving 
fishery produe ts which were conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Successful efforts were made to hold down transporta- 
tion costs on products of the fishing industry so as to ease the mar- 
keting problems with which the industry was confronted. 

There has been considerable activity in the field of tariffs and 
international trade in fishery products during the past year. Two 
segments of the industry, notably the group producing groundfish 
fillets in New England, and the producers of tuna in the Pacific-coast 
area, were particularly active in attempting to alleviate distress in 
their respective industries due to foreign competition. Considerable 
information was developed in the form of tables and charts on various 
economic aspects with respect to the problems encountered in these 
industries, and this information was furnished to producers, proces- 
sors, distributors, and the public. In addition, information was 
furnished to executive departments, independent agencies, and 
gressional committees also concerned with these problems 

Several articles were po sora in various fishery trade journals 
on the economic aspects of the southern shrimp fishery and fishery 
transportation. In addition, articles on trade agreements and social 
security for self- employed persons in the fishery industries 
published in the Commercial Fisheries Review. 

Assistance was rendered to the Defense Fisheries Administration 
to aid in deciding the feasibility of certifying certain types of loans in 
connection with the defense production effort. Information was 
provided in connection with studies made for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not price ceilings were to be instituted on certain 
fishery products, and whether or not price ceilings already in effect 
were to be changed. Assistance was also rendered in connection with 
draft deferments required for young men in key positions 
fishery industry. 


were 


in the 


Statistical research and services 


The Fish and Wildlife Service and its predecessor organizations 
have collected, compiled, analyzed, and published fishery statistics 
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since 1880. With the ever-increasing drain on our fisherv resources 
the need for these data has increased. To operate eflicie ntly, an 
industry must have readily available, accurate, current information 
on its operations. Data on production, prices, and related informa- 
tion are the measure of whether an industry is in a healthy or an 
unhealthy condition. Statistics supply governmental agencies with 
the information needed to protect and develop the industry without 
depleting the resource. 

The fishing industry is widely scattered, extending over thousands 
of miles of coast line and interior waters. <A large portion of the catch 
is taken by small independent fishermen, and much of it is sold through 
small dealers who have little contact with other segments of the fishing 
business. The fish migrate freely from State to State and even from 
country to country. Consequently, it is impossible for an individual 
State to collect and compile adequate statistical data on this resource. 
Thus, it is nec essary for the Federal Government to either collect or to 
coordinate the collection of data on the production of aquatic foods. 
In those cases where individual States maintain adequate fishery 
statistical systems, the Service collects only such supplemental in- 
formation as may be necessary to keep the various data comparable 
with those for other areas. The Service is encouraging the establish- 
ment of statistical systems by the various States and some progress 
has been made on this project during 1951. Assistance was given the 
State of Delaware in developing a system which was placed in operation 
at the beginning of 1952. Cooperative statistical programs were 
continued with the States of Maine, Florida, Alabama, and Texas. 

For maximum benefit, the data should be as complete as possible 
over a long period of time. Unfortunately the Service has not been 
able to obtain complete data over the entire United States except on 
rare occasions because of budgetary limitations. However, in some 
of the important fisheries, data are available in excellent detail for 
many years. The value of these series of data is becoming increasingly 
apparent. 

A complete survey of the fisheries of the entire United States for 
1950 was carried on during 1951. 

The publication of the monthly landings at Massachusetts, Maine, 
Texas, Alabama, and Florida ports was continued. In January 
1951, a monthly bulletin on the landings in Mississippi was begun. 
Monthly bulletins on the freezings and cold-storage holdings of 
fishery products and the production of fish meal and oil, and the 
annual reports of the production of canned fishery products, by- 
products, paekaged fish, and manufactured products were released. 
Information on the United States foreign trade in fishery products 
and the catch of fish in various sections of the country was also 
compiled and released on an annual basis. 

Excellent progress was made on reducing the time lag in the issuance 
of published reports containing statistics of the fisheries during the 
year. In an effort to meet the need for preliminary data on the 
fisheries, arrangements were made to issue a comprehensive review of 
the fisheries of the preceding year in leaflet form in April of each year. 
This will provide interested persons or agencies with a concise source 
of information on the fishing industry within a few months after the 
close of the year. 
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Exploratory fishing and gear development 

Fishery explorations, designed to locate and develop new areas for 
production of commercial fishery resources, were undertaken during 
the past year in waters from southeastern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from Florida to the Gulf of Maine. Species of fish and shellfish, 
on which these operations were carried out with encouraging results, 
include several species of tuna, shrimp, rockfish, and flounder. In 
addition, experiments were conducted in the application of new and 
improved fishing gear and methods to existing commercial fisheries. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, the Service’s exploratory fishing vessel, 
Oregon, continued year-round exploration of shrimp fishing grounds, 
covering the entire coast line from Florida to the offshore Campeche 
banks of Mexico. New grounds for shrimp production were dis- 
covered in deeper waters, thus offering the fisherman a wider range of 
operations and affording opportunities for increased production of this 
valuable resource while at th le same tnne relieving regular fishing areas 
of some pressure. A new species of red shrimp from very deep water 
was found to be widely distrib ited, and although not’ being fished 
commercially as vet, 1t constitutes a valuable resource which may be 
kept in reserve and utilized when needed The outlook for further 
expansion of the shrimp fishery is good, and exploration is continuing. 

During 1951, the Oregon also discovered the existence of huge 
schools of tuna in the Gulf, some within a day’s vovage of northern 
Gulf ports. It was possible to catch some of these fish, and during the 
coming year regular tuna-fishing gear will be employed in an effort to 
determine if a commercial tuna fishery can be successfully established 
in this region. 

The new and modern vessel, John N. Cobb, continued exploration 
of shrimp resources in southeastern Alaska. In the general area of 
Juneau, new grounds were found which yielded excellent catches of 
pink shrimp. Enterprising residents are now beginning to fish these 
waters, and new processing plants are being planned to handle the 
catch. An exploratory survey of abalone resources in southeastern 
Alaska provided important data, but catches were not sufficient to 
encourage commercial exploitation at this time. 

An early season survey of the albacore fishery off the coasts of 
Washington and Oregon took the vessel 500 miles offshore in an effort 
to locate the first runs of fish and gain information on the little-known 
habits of these tunas. Although the season was poor, some albacore 
were located and this information was supplied to the fishing fleet 
Exploration of deep-water trawling grounds off the Washington coast 
revealed the existence of large populations of rockfish, flounders, and 
other bottom fish. These are beyond the bounds of the present 
fishery, and will be an important new source of supply. 

Two species of Atlantic tuna were investigated, the bluefin in New 
England and the little tuna off the Middle and South Atlantic States. 
A Pacific coast type purse-seine vessel and net were employed in the 
Gulf of Maine to determine the extent and availability of the bluefin. 
Fishing efforts were successful from C ape Cod to the Maine coast. 
The tuna were found over a wide area, and a large catch of 60 tons 
was taken from one school in offshore waters. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, most of these fish were of relatively small size (20 to 50 pounds), 
ideal for canning. Prospects are encouraging that an offshore tuna 
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fishery may be developed to supplement some of the declining fisheries 
of this region and offer a new source of raw material for many canning 
plants which now operate only on a seasonal basis. The project will 
be continued to gain additional data on the resource and test various 
types of gear adaptable to the fishing vessels of the region. 

The existence of a population of little tuna off the eastern seaboard 
has been known for many years, but information on their movements 
and methods of catching them has been lacking. An exploratory 
survey revealed that these fish may be found from southern Florida 
to New Jersey " various times of the year, and they often travel in 
large schools. Catches were made with trolling gear and a purse 
seine, and the little tuna have been canned and found to make an 
acceptable market item. It was found that bad weather conditions 
interfered considerably with fishing efforts, and although evidence of 
extensive quantities of tuna was obtained, additional investigation as 
to the best seasons and method of catching them is needed. 

Tests of a new type of floating trawl, recently developed in Den- 
mark, were carried out in the Gulf. First experiments were encourag- 
ing, and the tests were being continued to determine the adaptability 
of the gear to some domestic species which are especially subject to 
capture at midwater levels. Successful attempts in gillnetting tuna 
were made on the Pacific coast, and this method will be tried in the 
New England exploration this coming season. The field of electronics 
and underwater sound offers promise of new methods of detecting fish 
at subsurface levels, and research is now under way in this field 


Orrice OF River Basin Srupies 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The amended Coordination Act of August 14, 1946 (Public Law 
732, 79th Cong.) assigned to the Fish and Wildlife Service the respon- 
sibility of investigating and reporting on all Federal water-use proj- 
ects, together with those projects requiring Federal permit, for the 
purpose of determining their effects on fish and wildlife resources. 
An allied responsibility assigned by this law is the determination of 
means and measures required to prevent loss of and damage to fish 
and wildlife. In fulfilling these obligations the ro of River Basin 
Studies conduets investigations On areas involved 1 wate r-develop- 
ment and drainage plans, prepares reports on its swilsinee, proposes 
and follows through on measures designed to prevent damage to fish 
and wildlife ' connection with these projects, coordinates the inter- 
ests of other branches of the Service with respect to water develop- 
ments, cooperates closely with other interested Federal agencies and 
with the concerned State conservation departments, and represents 
the Service on special committees considering water and land-use 
policies 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


During the calendar vear 1951 this Office completed investigations 
and reports on 66 Corps of Engineers projects, 10 Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects, and one Bureau of Indian Affairs project, exclusive of 
developments in the Missouri River Basin. One report was written 
on a project planned jointly by the Corps of Engineers and the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority. Letter reports commenting on project 
proposals were prepared on eight Department of Agriculture and six 
Public Health Service projects. One report was prepared on a 
reclamation project in Canada at the request of the Province of 
Manitoba, and two special reports were prepared on private drainage 
projects along the Gulf coast. An additional 49, including those in 
the Missouri River Basin and Alaska, were issued on power projects 
subject to license by the Federal Power Commission. In the Missouri 
River Basin, 3 projects of the Corps of Engineers and 22 of the Bureau 
of Reclamation were reported upon. Of these reports, three presented 
general plans and one detailed plans and specifications for develop- 
ment of wildlife habitat in connection with water-de velopment 
projects. 

The most important features of the Service reports are recommenda- 
tions for means and measures which, if followed, can prevent much 
damage to fish and wildlife, and in many cases can improve the status 
of these resources 

Cooperation with other agencies concerned with water-development 
programs is emphasized by the Service. Conferences with State 
conservationists are frequently held to discuss the effects of such 
programs on fish and wildlife. During the past vear cooperative 
relations with the Bureau of Reclamation have steadily improved; 
the Bureau has displayed an increasing awareness of the importance 
of fish and wildlife in connection with their projects 

In some parts of the country the issuance of licenses by the Corps of 
Engineers to State conservation departments for the management of 
fish and nonmigr gt game on lands adjacent to Federal reservoirs 
has been promoted by the Service. Such action has been notably 
successful in the Northeastern States where certain reservoir lands 
under State management are providing excellent hunting. In other 
regions, however, the Service is experiencing some difficulty in arrang- 
ing with the Corps of Engineers for the inclusion in their project plans 
of measures designed in accordance with provisions of the amended 
Coordination Act for the prevention of losses to fish and wildlife 
resources. 

Outstanding activities and problems of the Office of River Basin 
Studies are outlined briefly in the following paragraphs 


Drainage studies 


Drainage of marshes, swamps, and other wet lands in the interest 
of increased agricultural-crop production continues to destroy valuable 
wildlife habitat. Waterfowl and fur-animal resources are most seri- 
ously involved. The inventory of wet lands of the United States 
initiated by the Service early last year has continued to receive primary 
emphasis in_ the drainage-studies program. When completed, the 
inventory will provide information basic to the coordination of wildlife 
conservation with the land-use planning of other agencies. In addi- 
tion to being located and measured, each major wet area will be classi- 
fied and rated according to its present or potential value for wildlife 
With this information, the value of wet lands to wildlife can be clearly 
demonstrated, and consideration due these resources can be more 
effectively encouraged in land-use planning. 

Field studies being conducted in North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota to determine the relative value of various types of pot- 
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holes for wildlife are essentially complete, and a final report is being 
prepared. Concepts growing out of these studies were included in 
two technical papers which were presented at the Midwest Wildlife 
Conference on December 14, 1951. 

At the request of local soil conservation districts, detailed investiga- 
tions were conducted and reports prepared on two projects involving 
drainage proposals which would affect important marshlands along 
the Gulf coast. The Service reports on these projects, located in 
Cameron Parish, La., and in the vicinity of Trinity Bay, Tex., discuss 
the effects of the proposed programs on wildlife habitat, and include 
recommendations for the integration of wildlife needs with other pro- 
posed uses of the coastal marshes. 

Water Resources Policy Commission 

During the past year, members of this office re presented the Fish 
and Wildlife Service during the departmental review of the Commis- 
sion’s report of December 1950. They also assisted the departmental 
representative on the Interagency Water Resources Policy Review 
Committee which studied the same report under direction of the 
Bureau of the Budget. In this connection members of the office 
worked with the Water Resources Policy Review Subcommittee on 
Water Supply, Recreation, Pollution, Fish and Wildlife. They aided 
in the preparation of recommendations to the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, regarding the Commission’s proposals for consideration of 
fish and ‘wildlife in water resources development programs. 


Arkansas-White and Red River Basins 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, through the Office of River Basin 
Studies, participated during the year in a comprehensive survey of the 
Arkansas-White and Red River Basins which is being conducted by 
Federal agencies, in cooperation with the States, at the request of the 
President. The first phase of the Service’s study, an inventory of 
existing fish and wildlife resources in the area, has been essentially 
completed during the year. In cooperation with State agencies, the 
Service will soon begin the preparation of a fish and wildlife develop- 
ment plan for the basins. 
New England-New York Resources Survey 

The Office of River Basin Studies has taken an active part in the 
comprehensive study of multiple -purpose resource developments for 
the New England-New York area which is being conducted in response 
to a directive from the President. In addition to attending regular 
meetings of the Interagency Committee, Service representatives 
participated in technical sessions of the Fish and Wildlife Studies and 
Report Group. Preliminary inspections have been completed on 496 
reservoir sites in New York and New England, this figure representing 
40 percent of the total number of sites to be studied. In connection 
with this survey a report has been prepared on the shellfisheries of 
Connecticut and another on the proposed water-development plan 
for the upper Kennebec River Basin in Maine. 
Wildlife habitat development 

The program for the development of wildlife habitat adjacent to 
Federal impoundments as a partial replacement for vegetation 
flooded by reservoir waters was continued in 1951 by the planting of 
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trees and shrubs at Heart Butte Reservoir in North Dakota, Shadehill 
Reservoir in South Dakota, and Bonny Reservoir in Colorado. ‘The 
plantations are designed to provide year-round habitat, and particu- 
larly winter cover, for upland game and terrestrial fur animals. 
Vevelopments started in 1950 at Enders and Medicine Creek Reser- 
voirs in Nebraska and Angostura Reservoir in South Dakota are 
already being utilized by various wildlife species. 

[In each case the development work is planned cooperatively by the 
Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the State conservation 
department. Development of an area is included as a part of the 
project construction, while the State agency assumes maintenance 
and management. 

Special studies 

In order that Service reports may more accurately portray effects 
of proposed projects, investigations have been carried on in various 
parts of the country to gather information basic to the determination 
of fish and wildlife values and to the prediction of changes in these 
resources as a result of project construction and operation. 

During the past year, pre npr nt fishery studies were ini- 
tiated in connection with the Carry Falls project on the Raquette 
River in New York, and creel census and utilization studies were 
conducted at Bluestone Reservoir in West Virginia, Aleova and Path- 
finder Reservoirs in Wyoming, the Republican River tn Nebraska 
and Kansas, and the Madison and Sun Rivers in Montana. 

In connection with the Conemaugh Reservoir project on the 
Conemaugh River in Pennsylvania, the Service has completed the 
first phase of a comprehensive ecological study of wildlife of the 
reservoir site during pre- al 1d post-1 mpoundme it periods. A final 
report has been prepared on wildlife of the area before water has 
been impounded. The dam is now under construction, and in a few 
years the second phase of the study will be undertaken. It is believed 
that the study will provide much-needed information on the effects 
of reservoirs on wildlife populations. 

Special wildlife studies were continued on the Missouri River in 
South Dakota and on both irrigated and nonirrigated lands of the 
North Loup Unit in the vicinity of Grand Island, Nebr., and the 
Republican Unit near McCook, Nebr. These comparative studies 
will be a valuable aid in predicting the effects of irrigation of lands on 


wildlife. 
Project investigations 

Palisades project, Grays Lake, Idaho.—Grays Lake, once a superb 
wildlife area, has experienced since 1925 a drastic reduction in wild- 
life habitat through severe fluctuation of lake levels caused by use of 
these waters for irrigation purposes by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The posaiperties for restoration of the habitat have prompted the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to propose that an adequate water Faia 
for stabilization of lake er Ils be establis! Ps Grays L, ake 
an exchange of Grays Lake water for \ 
voir of the Bureau of Reclamation 

Agreements regarding the water exchange have been . ached, and 
legislation has been drawn up to provide funds for the establishment of 
a wildlife management are at Grays Lake. This legislation is now 
under study bv the Bureau of the Budget. 
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The Colorado River fishery below Granby Dam.—Studies to determine 
measures necessary to preserve the valuable fishery of the Colorado 
River were completed. In October 1951, a report titled ‘“‘ Recreational 
Use and Water Requirements of the Colorado River Fishery below 
Granby Dam in relation to the Colorado-Big Thompson Project’ 
was forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary’s 
Advisory Committee on Conservation, and the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This report and its recommendations to 
preserve the fishery are being considered at secretarial level in the 
light of legal obligations of Senate Document 80, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, which specified a number of uses for the water, including 
preservation of the fishery. Until such time as a secretarial determi- 
nation is made concerning flows for the maintenance of this fishery, 
releases below Granby Dam are being made in accordance with a 
schedule agreed aoe by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Colorado 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak. and N. Dak.—The Oahe Dam is under con- 
struction on the Missouri River near Pierre, 5S. Dak. When completed, 
the reservoir will directly affect fish and wildlife resources on 266 
miles of main and tributary streams and 408,500 acres of land. Much 
of the wildlife habitat to be affected consists of heavy brush and timber 
along the river, types which are unique in this prairie country. 

An increased fishery will be provided by the large reservoir, but 
about 90 percent of the big-game range, 66 percent of the upland-game 
habitat, and 80 percent of the fur-animal habitat will be adversely 
affected. No change in use of the area by waterfowl is foreseen, but 
the detrimental effects on songbirds, shore birds, and other nongame 
species of wildlife are inealeulable. 

As a means of preventing some of the large losses, the Service pro- 
posed in its report that a series of shrub and tree plantings and other 
developments for wildlife “ established in connection with the 
project. It also proposed a fishery investigation and management 
program as a means for camuacias fuller utilization of the potentially 
large fishery. 

Power project No. 2016 (Cowlit: project), Washington. On Novem- 
ber 28, 1951, the Federal Power Commission issued a license to the 
city of Tacoma, Wash., to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Mossyrock and Mayfield developments on the Cowlitz River in 
Lewis County, Wash. The Department of the Interior and the 
Washington State Departments of Fisheries and Game have contended 
that the valuable fisheries of this river would be greatly harmed by the 
project as no known methods have been devised which would assure 
safe passage of both upstream and downstream migrant salmon over 
dams of the proposed heights and, therefore, have recommended 
against licensing of this project until such time as adequate and 
suitable means are developed to prevent these anticipate “1 losses. 
ms Commission, in reversing Presiding Examiner Costello’s opinion 

f July 23, 1951, recognized the problems of fish passage but did not 
annie them to be of such insurmountable import as to warrant 
further delay in construction of this project. Articles concerning the 
preservation of fishery resources are included in the order issuing 
license. 

The Washington State Departments of Fisheries and Game have 
indicated that their future course of action will be to carry this project 
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to the Supreme Court if necessary. Final and conclusive determina- 
tion has as yet not been attained concerning the legal rights of the 
city of Tacoma to proceed with construction. 

Power project No. 2080 (Pelton project), Deschutes River, Oreg.—As 
in the case of the Cowlitz project, the Department of the Interior and 
the Oregon State conservation agencies have opposed this project on 
the grounds that anadromous fishery resources would be deprived of 
natural spawning areas in the headwaters of the Deschutes River and 
that the lower Columbia River fisheries development program would 
thereby suffer from loss of another stream valuable to maintaining the 
salmon industry of the Columbia River. On December 21, 1951, the 
Federal Power Commission, concurring in Presiding Examiner Cos- 
tello’s opinion of October 22, ordered issuance of a license stating that 
‘no substantial evidence has been brought forward to show that the 
facilities proposed for conserving the fish will not maintain existing 
runs. Moreover, there are indications that the runs can be increased.’ 
The Commission further stated that the licensee is ‘‘properly condi- 
tioned to conserve and enhance the fishers resources of the Deschutes 
River.” 

Preliminary steps have already been taken to cooperate closely with 
the licensee in designing facilities, including expansion of an existing 
hatchery, for the protection of fishery resources 

Power project No. 2004 (Holyoke development), Connecticut River 
Mass.—In September 1949, the Federal Power Commission issued 
license to the Holyoke Water Power Co. covering certain of its existing 
facilities on the Connecticut River at Holvoke, Mass., and the pro- 
posed construction of additional hydroelectric facilities at the existing 
dam. Since that time the licensee has been sincerely interested in 
devising fish-passage facilities that would be used by the existing shad 
runs. As the requirements for shad passage are not well known, the 
design of passage facilities at this dam was necessarily delayed till 
experimental work could be ¢ a This preliminary work, which 
has been carried on chiefly by the Holvoke Water Power Co. in co- 
operation with the Service, has resulted in the design and construction 
of the substructure and entrance facilities. Experimental work on 
the design of the fishway interior is presently in progress. The en- 
thusiastic and imaginative manner in which the company has ap- 
proached this difficult problem should contribute materially to the 
development of adequate passage facilities for shad. 

Power project No. 2088. tributaries to the Cowlitz River. Lewis County. 
Wash.—Due to the seriousness of anticipated fishe ‘ry losses and the 
jeopardization of the successful operation of a salmon hatchery being 
constructed under the lower Columbia River fisheries development 
program, the Fish and Wildlife Service recommended that a prelim- 
inary permit not be issued to the applicant, Public Utility District 
No. 1 of Lewis County, Wash. Further, this Service requested that 
should a permit be issued the applicant be put on notice that certain 
stipulations designed to minimize fishery losses and protect the hateh- 
ery will be made part of any license issued for the proposed project 

White River Basin, Ark. and Mo.—A plan for development of water 
resources of the White River Basin has been prepared by the Corps of 
Engineers. Individual units of the over-all plan are in various stages 
of development, some reservoirs and levees being in operation, some 
under construction, some authorized, and others recommended for 
approval. 
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Developments in the basin for power, flood control, and other pur- 
poses will have serious effects on fish and wildlife. Reservoir construc- 
tion will provide benefits to the fishery of the headwater area, though 
it will be at the expense of natural river fishing, especially float fishing 
which is a unique sport of national reputation. Wildlife will be se- 
verely reduced on 314,750 acres permanently flooded and 119,700 acres 
intermittently flooded by reservoirs. Fish and wildlife will be affected 
also on an additional 421,750 acres of flood plain downstream from 
reservoirs. Flooding of much of the overflow lands, which now pro- 
vide excellent waterfowl habitat and spawning and nursery conditions 
for fish, will be reduced. Flooding of certain other lands will be in- 
creased to such an extent that undesirable water-tolerant shrubs may 
become abundant at the expense of more desirable mast-producing, 
bottom-land hardwoods. Waterfowl resources of national signifi- 
cance, including those of the White River National Wildlife Refuge, 
will be affected adversely. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service recommended in its preliminary 
report that the Corps of Engineers’ plan of development provide for 
equitable consideration of fish and wildlife resources that will be 
affected. Protection and development of waterfowl management 
opportunities and facilities on the White River National Wildlife 
Refuge and on State wildlife areas was urged, as well as provision of 
facilities to establish and maintain a trout fishery in suitable portions 
of White River and tributaries to mitigate the loss of a warm- 
water fishery. It is anticipated that more specific suggestions for 
fish and wildlife can be made when detailed project plans become 
available. 

Waterfowl areas of the lower Colorado River, Calif. and Ariz.—As @ 
result of Bureau of Reclamation plans for channelization of the 
Colorado River between Needles, Calif., and Topock, Ariz., the 
Service prepared a special report on waterfowl use of this general 
region and one on the effect of this project on the resource. The 
reach of stream being channelized is mostly within the boundaries 
of Havasu Lake National Wildtife Refuge. This marsh is rated as 
one of the most important waterfowl areas, especially for geese, in 
the entire Colorado River Basin. The project would result in exceed- 
ingly important waterfowl losses due to drainage of marshes within 
the refuge. The Secretary of the Interior has directed that necessary 
measures, based on Service recommendations, be taken to protect 
the refuge from damage resulting from the channelization project. 
Construction of levees and control structures has been started by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, with cooperation by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service on planning phases. 

Rogue River project, Oregon.—In accordance with instructions 
which the Secretary of Interior set forth in a memorandum of October 
4, 1950, directing agencies in the Department to assemble additional 
detailed information on the important scenic, recreational, and fish 
and wildlife resources of the Rogue River Basin, fish and wildlife 
studies on a restricted scope were reactivated during early autumn 
when limited funds were made available. An insufficiency of funds 
is greatly hampering fulfillment by this Service of the Secretary’s 
directives. Plans, however have been made for next years’ investiga- 
tions to include a survey of spawning runs of silver salmon and steel- 
head trout, a creel census of the winter steelhead fishery, a census of 
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waterfowl in the basin, a census of the spring chinook sport fishery, 
and a study of the resident trout fishery. 

Waterfowl resources of the Klamath Basin, Oreg. and Calif.—A 
special report was prepared on the waterfowl resources of the Klamath 
Basin in Oregon and C a Since primitive times the Klamath 
Basin has been noted as a mecca for waterfowl. The vast marsh 
areas were frequented a millions of ducks, geese, and swans, In 
addition to the thousands of marsh and shore birds. With settlement 
by the white man the basin attained fame for unexcelled waterfowl 
hunting. 

Today, the lakes and marshes of the basin are probably of greater 
value to migrating ducks and geese than any other equivalent area 
within the Pacific flyway, which includes the principal bird-migration 
routes west of the Rocky Mountains. At migration peaks the area 
serves as a focal point for birds numbering in the millions. No other 
single habitat area of comparable size in North America is more 
important from the standpoint of waterfowl migration, production, 
depredation control, and hunting. 

Four national wildlife refuges are located in the Klamath Basin. 
Thev are the Upper Klamath, Lower Klamath, Tule Lake, and 
Clear Lake Refuges. Established by Executive order, thev were 
superimposed upon Federal lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, but they are administred by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has development plans which will 
affect the Lower Klamath, Tule Lake, and Clear Lake Refuges, and 
it is possible that further reclamation of lands in the Upper Klamath 
Refuge will take place at a later date. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
also has drawn up plans for drainage of marshlands on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation. The report by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
recommends measures to protect these vital refuges. 

It is imperative that all Claveiiiamiany lands within the Executive 
order boundaries of the four national wildlife refuges be retained in 
Federal ownership. Immediate action should be taken to dedicate 
these lands permanently to waterfowl use under the primary juris- 
diction of the Fish and Wildlife Service, with adequate provision for 
water-management needs of both irrigation and wildlife. Certain 
additional marshlands should be acquired for inclusion in the refuge 
program. The Hanks Marsh area, a 1,200-acre tract within the basin, 
will be made available to the Oregon State Game Commission for 
waterfowl-management purposes. 

Pasquia reclamation project, Manitoba.—The Pasquia reclamation 
project near the town of The Pas was examined at the request of the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada. A plan is under study for draining 
135,000 acres of marshes for agricultural purposes in the flood plain 
of the Saskatchewan River. These marshes are extremely important 
breeding and resting ares for waterfowl and are part of the valuable 
Summerberry muskrat management trapping unit. Personnel of the 
Service, together with Canadian biologists, conducted field examina- 
tions of the project area and reported their findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Director of Game and Fisheries of the Province of Mani- 
toba. This information will be presented to a committee which has 
been set up to evaluate the desirability and feasibility of the proposed 
project. 
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Needed legislation.—Fish and wildlife conservation should be con- 
sidered among the objectives at the earliest stages of water-develop- 
ment planning, and funds for fish and wildlife measures should be 
included in appropriations for multiple-purpose project construction. 
These concepts were endorsed by the Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission in its report of December 1950 to the President. Water-use 
projects not only are capable of doing irreparable harm to wildlife 
and fish, but many of them also have inherent possibilities for doing 
lasting good for these resources. 

Existing legislation, however, is inadequate for the Service to make 
the proper contributions in this field. The agencies planning Federal 
water-use projects do so with the purpose of increasing the values of 
lands and waters for agricultural and other purposes, but conservation 
agencies are not clearly permitted to carry out, on these projects, a 
like enhancement of values of lands and waters for wildlife. The 
amended Coordination Act of August 14, 1946, refers primarily to 
the mitigation of losses and preve ntion of damages caused by water- 
development projects. The President’s veto message on the Vermejo 
project, New Mexico, and the Bureau of Budget’s messages on the 
Palisades and Minidoka projects in Idaho indicated that the allocation 
of costs to projects for fish and wildlife developments beyond those 
required for prevention of loss of or damage to these resources would 
not be in accord with the President’s program at this time. Additional 
legislation or a clarification of the amended Coordination Act is needed 
to correct this deficiency. 


Orrice oF ForEIGN ACTIVITIES 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


As its primary responsibility, the Office of Foreign Activities devel- 
ops and implements policy pertaining to the conservation and utiliza- 
tion, on an international seale, of fishery and wildlife resources. It 
also effects liaison for the Service with the Department of State, 
advising that Department on international fishery and wildlife prob- 
lems, and participating in the development of United States policy 
with respect to such problems. In this connection, it provides the 
Department of State with technical background information, and 
prepares basic drafts of international agreements and diplomatic 
correspondence. 

The Office is responsible for the discharge of United States obliga- 
tions assumed pursuant to the International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington, D. C., December 2, 
1946. It administers certain provisions of the Whaling Convention 
Act of 1949 (Public Law 676, SIst Cong., approved August 9, 1950) 
particularly those dealing with licensing of United States whaling 
enterprises, enforcement, and statistical and biological investigations. 
The Office is concerned with the operation of various commissions 
established pursuant to the provisions of international agreements in 
the fishery and wildlife fields, and is represented on some of these 
commissions. 


. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


The International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
was concluded at Washington, D. C., on February 8, 1949, and entered 
into force on July 3, 1950. As of December 31, 1951, the United 
States, Canada, Iceland, the United Kingdom, and Denmark had 
deposited instruments of ratification. The remaining signatory 
Governments, France, Italy, Norway, Portugal, and Spain, have not 
yet deposited instruments of ratification. 

This convention has as its objective the promotion of international 
cooperation in the investigation of the fishery resources of the North- 
west Atlantic area. 

The convention was implemented by Public Law 845, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved September 27, 1950. On January 15, 1951, the 
President appointed as United States Commissioners, Dr. Hilary J. 
Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior; Bernhard Knollenberg, author and lawyer 
of Chester, Conn.; and Francis W. Sargent, director, division of 
marine fisheries, department of conservation, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

In accordance with a provision of the final act of the international 
conference at which this convention was concluded, the United States 
convened the first meeting of the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries at Washington during the period April 2 
to 10, 1951. This first meeting of the Commission was primarily 
organizational in nature. The Commissioners elected United States 
Commissioner Dr. Hilary J. Deason chairman, and United Kingdom 
Commissioner A. T. A. Dobson vice chairman, and appointed Dr 
W. R. Martin of Canada acting executive secretary for the period 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. The Commissioners adopted rules 
of procedure and financial regulations, established a budget for the 
first vear, organized standing committees on finance and administra- 
tion, and research and statistics. Four panels for geographic subareas 
in the Convention area were organized and held their first meetings 
The Commissioners agreed for the time being to establish headquarters 
in Canada with temporary headquarters at the St. Andrews Biological 
Station of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick. 

The Commission’s second meeting is scheduled to be convened at 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick, about June 10, 1952, at which time the 
Commission will review research conducted during the previous 12 
months and act upon recommendations presented by the panels. 

On October 1, 1951, United States Commissioner Dr. Hilary J. 
Deason resigned his commission. A new United States Commissioner 
had not been appointed by the President at the end of the year (951. 


International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling 


The International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling con- 
cluded at Washington, D. C., December 2, 1946, entered into force on 
November 10, 1948. There are at present 17 member Governments, 
i. e., Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States of 


America, and the U.S.S.R 
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This convention was implemented by Public Law 676, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved August 9, 1950. The Commission established 
pursuant to the terms of the Convention has met at London in May- 
June 1949, in Oslo in June-July 1950, and in Capetown in July 1951. 
The United States has been represented at each of these meetings by 
United States Commissioner Dr. Remington Kellogg, Director of the 
United States National Museum, and Deputy United States Commis- 
sioner Dr. Hilary J. Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. 

The annual mee ‘tings of the Commission are devoted principally to 
a review of the year’s whaling operations throughout the world and to 
revision of the provisions of the schedule attached to the Convention. 

On October 1, 1951, Deputy United States Commissioner Dr. 
Hilary J. Deason resigned his commission. A new Deputy Commis- 
sioner had not been appointed at the end of the year 1951. 


International Convention for the Great Lakes Fisheries 

An international convention for the development and conservation 
of the fisheries of the Great Lakes was signed by represe ntatives of the 
United Siates and Canada at W ashington on April 2, 1946. The 
convention is presently before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations awaiting advice and consent to ratification. 
United States-Mexico Tuna Convention 

On January 25, 1949, at a Mexico © ity, representatives of the United 
States and Mexico signed a convention for the establishment of an 
international commission for the scientific investigation of tuna. The 
convention entered into force on July 11, 1950, upon exchange of 
ratifications by the two Governments. The convention was imple- 
mented by Public Law 764, Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1950, and the President appointed as United States Commis- 
sioners Milton C. James, Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Service 
Department of the Interior; Eugene D. Bennett, lawyer, San Fran- 
cisco; Lee F. Payne, commissioner, Fish and Game Commission, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and Gordon Sloan, lawyer, Astoria, Oreg. The 
Commission has held no meetings to date. 


United States—Costa Rica Tuna Convention 

The convention between the United States and Costa Rica for 
the establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 
was signed at Washington, D. C., on May 31, 1949, and entered into 
force on March 3, 1950. It was implemented by Public Law 764, 
Eighty first Congress, approved September 7, 1950. 

The United States Commissioners, appointed by the President, 
are Milton C. James, Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior; Eugene D. Bennett, lawyer, San Fran- 
cisco; Lee F. Payne, commissioner, Fish and Game Commission, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and Gordon Sloan, lawyer, Astoria, Oreg. The 
Commission met for the first time at San Diego in July 1950. Its 
second meeting was convened at San Jose, Costa Rica, in February 
1951. The Commission met for the third time at San Diego in 
August 1951. At the third meeting the Commissioners reviewed the 
budget requirements and the program of scientifie research. Because 
of a limited budget, scientific research has been necessarily limited to 
a study of landing records at San Diego and San Pedro designed to 
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clarify historical trends in the fishery. At the end of the vear 1951 
plans were being put into effect to initiate a study of bat fishes in 
waters off the coast of Costa Rica. Until the Commission’s budget 
is enlarged, work will continue to be limited in scope. 


United States-Canada Halibut Convention 


The convention between the United States and Canada for the 
preservation of the halibut fisheries of the northern Pacific Ocean and 
the Bering Sea, as finally revised, was signed at Ottawa on January 
29, 1937, and entered into force on July 28, 1937, upon exchange of 
instruments of ratification. The convention was implemented by 
Public Law 169, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved June 28, 1937. 

United States members of the International Fisheries Commis- 
sion established by this convention, appointed by the President, are 
Edward W. Allen, lawyer of Seattle, Wash., and Milton C. James, 
Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior. The Commissioners meet annually to review budget re- 
quirements, the condition of the fishery and scientific research pro- 
grams, and to formulate regulations for the control of halibut fishing 
in the convention area.” The Commission’s most recent meeting 
eonvened in Seattle in January 1951. 


United States-Canada Samon Convention 

A convention between the United States and Canada for the 
preservation of the sockeye salmon of the Fraser River system was 
concluded on May 26, 1930, at Washington and came into force on 
July 28, 1937, upon the exchange of instruments of ratification. The 
convention was implemented by Public Law 255, Eightieth Congress 
approved July 29, 1947. The United States Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President, are Albert M. Day, Director, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior; Elton B. Jones, of 
Seattle, Wash.; and Robert J. Schoettler, of the Washington State 
Fisheries Department, Seattle, Wash. ‘The Commission has met at 
least annually and, where conditions required, more often than that 
to review scientific research programs and to recommend to the 
contracting Governments action to be taken in furtherance of its 
objectives. In addition to the development of various catch 
regulations, the Commission has devoted itself to the operation, 
maintenance, and improvement of river-improvement works. The 
major work items have been construction of fishways at Bridge River 
Rapids, Farwell Canyon, and Hell’s Gate. The Commission met 
twice during 1951, in February and August, at Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Fishery mission to Mexico 

The fishery mission to Mexico was established in 1942, and has 
continued in force since that time. There are many fishery problems 
common to the two countries, and it is desirable to have an expert 
of the United States in Mexico to assist the latter Government in 
technical and economic matters, and to report to the United States 
on significant developments. ‘The mission works closely with the 
Mexican Directorate General of Fisheries and Allied Industries, a 
branch of the Ministry of Marine. 


98125—52———_14 
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It appears that the shrimp fishery of the west coast of Mexico has 
reached its maximum production under present methods of operation. 
In spite of a marked increase in the number of boats and freezing 
plants, production in the first 3 months of the 1951-52 season remained 
the same as that of the preceding season. Attempts to locate new 
grounds of commercial value by exploration have been unsuccessful 
up to the end of 1951. The Instituto de Pesca del Pacifico continues 
its study of the shrimp and the shrimping industry with a view 
toward conservation and further development of the resource. During 
the year there was formed the Shrimp Association of the Americas, 
an industry organization of certain Mexican and American shrimp 
producers, designed to improve the quality and promote the sale 
of shrimp. 

Fishery mission to Peru 

The mission to Peru was established in 1949, with a varying number 
of experts in residence. In 1951, the chief of mission was joined by 
a fishery biologist and a fishery-products technologist. Plans for 
construction and operation of a marine biological laboratory and a 
vessel for investigation and exploration could not be carried through 
in 1951, but it is expected that this can be done in 1952. Assistance 
to Peru is designed to increase production and improve facilities for 
handling of fish for domestic consumption. Accordingly, the tech- 
nologist devoted much time to the development of me ‘thods of smoking 
and drying, and to the « ‘ompilation of recipes suitable for local species. 
The mission has had gratifying success in reaching its objectives. 

Fishe ry mission to fl Salvador 

At the request of the Government of El Salvador, a fishery mission 
of one expert was assigned to that country in August 1951. A period 
of several weeks was devoted to a survey of the existing facilities for 
capture, preservation, distribution, and marketing of marine resources 
In December, a purchasing mission visited the United States and 
acquired a 79-foot trawler fully fitted for fishing. The vessel will be 
used to carry on experimental and exploratory fishing, with a view 
toward increasing the production of fishery products for domestic 
consumption. 

In-se revee train ing grants 

The Fish and Wildlife Service continued its program of in-service 
training grants which provides opportunities to qualified students 
from other countries to receive training in several phases of fishery 
science and wildlife management. Grants are offered in fish culture, 
fresh-water fishery management, fishery biology, fishery economics, 
fishery technology, management of injurious wildlife, general wildlife 
management, and fur-resource technology. During 1951, eight 
students were undertaking training in the United States, seven in the 
field of fisheries, and one in wildlife. Two of the students were 
nationals of Peru, one of Brazil, one of Finland, and four of Pakistan. 
This program of training is an important aid to the program of 
technical missions in foreign countries, for its provides a growing 
group of competent persons to assume responsibility in the develop- 
ment of plans founded upon the mission investigations. 
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Grants-in-aid to specialists 


This program provides grants-in-aid by the Department of State to 
persons of mature training and experience in the field of fish and wild- 
life conservation. The grants are commonly for a period of 3 months, 
and may be made to specialists of the United States for visits to other 
American Republics, or to those of other republics for visits in this 
country. In 1951, the only grant of this kind in cooperation with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service was made to the Director General of 
Fisheries of Thailand, who visited numerous offices, laboratories, and 
field stations of Federal and State agencies. The program gives an 
excellent opportunity for the international exchange of information 
valuable to scientists and technicians concerned with the conservation 
of fishery and wildlife resources 
Japanese national leaders 

During 1951, the Fish and Wildlife Service continued its participa 
tion in a program sponsored by the Department of the Army designed 
to provide Japanese national leaders with an opportunity to visit this 
country and study the organization and operation of the democratic 
form of government. The Fish and Wildlife Service arranged a 
3-month itinerary for four members of the Japanese National Diet 
whose field of interest was legislative procedures relating to the man- 
agement of State, interstate, national, and international fishery 
resources. The itinerary provided the Diet members with an oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss problems with Members of the United States 
Congress, members of State legislatures, leaders in industry, and repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations. In addition, the Diet members 
visited research stations of the Fish and Wildlife Service and attended 
the meeting of the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Food and agricultural organization of the [in ited Nat OLS 

The Sixth Session of the FAO Conference was held at the new 
headquarters in Rome in November 1951. A large office building and 
a well-equipped conference building were turned over to FAO by the 
Italian Government without charge 

During 1951, FAO stressed aid in catching, marketing, and dis 
tributing fishery products; expanded its publication of fishery statistics 
and technical material; and intensified pond-culture activities. It 
also initiated a technical-assistance program which functions in a 
manner similar to the point 4 program. The operation of the tech- 
nical-assistance program was highly commended at the Conference 

In September 1951, representatives of 15 countries having interests 
in the fisheries of Latin America met, under FAO auspices, in Lima, 
Peru, and drew up an agreement for the formation of a Latin-American 
Fisheries Council. The agreement, which provides that FAO furnish 
the secretariat for the Council, was approved by the Conference. The 
Council will come into being upon the acceptance of the agreement by 
five countries 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries Couneil 


The third annual meeting of the Council was held in Madras, 
India, in February 1951. The countries represented at the meeting 
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were Australia, Cambodia, Ceylon, France, India, Indonesia, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, and Vietnam. The United States was officially 
represented by Dr. H. J. Deason (delegate) and Mr. Townsend 
Cromwell (adviser). Dr. J. D. F. Hardenberg, of Indonesia, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. Eighteen sessions of the Council were held, 
and numerous technical committee meetings, seminars, and showings 
of films. <A total of 77 technical papers on subjects of interest in the 
area was submitted. The Council will hold its fourth meeting at 
Quezon City, Manila, late in 1952. 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea 

The International Council for the Exploration of the Sea held its 
thirty-ninth meeting in Amsterdam from October 1 to 9, 1951. Dele- 
gates from the 12 European member nations, as well as observers 
from the United States, Egypt, Canada, and Australia and from the 
Food and Agricultural Organization and the Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council, attended the meeting. 

The Council’s work at this meeting was conducted largely by 
technical committees before whom a number of scientific papers 
reporting on recent investigations were read. Although the United 
States is not a member of the Council, and is represented only by an 
observer, it is considered that the meetings present an excellent 
opportunity for United States agencies concerned with the manage- 
ment of marine resources to become familiar with the developments 
in the thinking of Europeans who deal with similar problems, aad to 
benefit thereby. 

WHALING INVESTIGATIONS 


The Secretary of the Interior, through the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
is responsible for the licensing of whaling enterprises in the United 
States, and for the conduct of biological and statistical investigations 
required under the terms of international agreements for the regulation 
of whaling, and for the promulgation and enforcement of regulations 
of the International Whaling Commission. 

The single whaling enterprise in the United States, located at Fields 
Landing, Calif., took 44 whales prior to suspension of operations in 
June. Field work of the whaling biologist in the area was limited to 
observations of whales from vessels cruising in the inshore waters. 
The biologist also made observations at the Canadian station at Coal 
Harbour, Vancouver Island, with special attention to modern methods 
of processing whale products. 

Library research was continued on the Arctic right whale, white 
whale, and norwhal, and articles on the right whale and norwhal were 
prepared for the Arctic Encyclopedia, which is sponsored by the 
United States Navy. 

There is renewed interest in the gray whale, as a result of numerous 
reports of a notable increase in this species along the Pacific Coast. 
It may be expected that efforts will be made by whaling interests to 
relax the international restrictions on capture of this species 
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BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The Branch of Engineering, through a central office staff and unit 
in each of the five regional offices within the continental United States, 
has furnished engineering services as required by the Service in con- 
nection with construction, alteration, and maintenance of improve- 
ments; utilization and use of land, equipment, and improvements; 
acquisition and disposal of land and improvements; negotiation of 
water-rights agreements and for evaluation of the engmeering phases 
of the work programs of other governmental entities as they affect 
fish and wildlife resources. The Branch directs safety programs in 
connection with management of equipment, safe practices in con- 
struction, and maintenance projects at field stations. Fire-prevention 
policies and programs for reduction of hazards in buildings and other 
structural improvements are formulated in the Branch. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 


The volume of engineering work of the Branch continued at a hig! 
level during 1951. The Branch was successful in meeting its sanaelal: 
bilities in the varied activities outlined below 


Section of design and construction 

This Section is responsible for preliminary investigations from a 
functional standpoint and preparation of master plans for ultimate 
development of projects; preparation of sketches, outline specifica- 
tions, landscape lay-outs, architectural and structural designs and 
technical specifications for construction. The unit is responsible for 
supervision of actual construction; remodeling or repair of buildings, 
dams or other structures, including the inspection of operations, 
materials, and processes employed; and for recommending acceptance 
of construction work. Engineering work was apy nog d on more 
than 100 construction proposals totaling over $1,525,000 in cost. 


Section of Drafting and Re production Services 

This Section, using data received from reports, field notes, sketches, 
and outline specifications of Service engineers, prepared architectura | 
and engineering details, complete working drawings, and building 
lay-outs for the large volume of construction work. The Section pre- 
pared engineering data, maps, plats, and charts for reproduction as 
required to meet the demands upon it that resulted from the construe- 
tion and survey work accomplished by the Branch. The backlog of 
mapping for administrative purposes was not materially reduced. 
Section of Cadastral Engineering 

The Section is responsible for cadastral engineering required in the 
establishment and maintenance of land boundaries; the compilation 
of land- ownership status and topog rraphic maps in connection with the 
Service’s land acquisition and disposal program and for topographic 
engineering serv ; e in connection with all Service land ut ilizati on and 
use programs. Cadastral survey reports were completed for the land 
purchase program approved at the last meeting of the Migratory Bird 
Commission and for other land acquisition involving more than 20 
projects in 14 States. The backlog of boundary surveys was reduced 
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to a limited extent. Other cadastral and topographic engineering 
services were furnished as required to meet the needs of construction 
and site planning. 
Section of Hydraulic Engineering 

This Section is responsible for advising on, supervising, and per- 
forming investigations and studies involving the gathering and 
interpretation of hydrological data concerning the properties, avail- 
ability, and distribution of ground water; studies and reports on rain- 
fall, runoff, stream gaging and stream flow; forecasting flood and river 
stages; planning, operation and maintenance of reservoirs, dams, 
penstocks, spillways, flumes, and other hydraulic features affecting 
the plans and conservation measures of the Service on both projects 
controlled direetly by the Service and in an advisory capacity on 
projects controlled by the governmental entities which are related to 
the interest of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Review was made of 
more than 124 water-control projects in relation to fish and wildlife 
resources. The work of the Section is current, 
Section of Federal-State Projects 

This Section cooperates with the recipients of Federal funds for 
furthering fish and wildlife conservation on the conduct of engineering 
studies and preliminary construction planning. The Section advises 
with respect to appropriate structural types, designs and locations; 
analyzes construction plans specifications and cost estimates proposed 
by cooperators; recommends approval, disapproval, or appropriate 
changes in plans submitted to insure structural stability, economy 
and efficiency of operation in the completed structures; inspects 
construction in progress and upon completion and makes proper 
recommendation on the propriety of approving State reimbursement 
claims. Engineering services have been furnished by this Section 
on work involving more than 135 proposals and totaling approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. Work with the States on preliminary construc- 
tion has served to eliminate in many cases factors which would have 
resulted in difference of opinion and even project rejections. The 
work of this Section is current. 
Section of Safety and Mechanical Engineering 

This Section is responsible for safety programs in connection with 
management of equipment and safe practices in construction and 
maintenance projects at field stations. Fire-prevention policies and 
programs for reduction of hazards in buildings and other structural 
improvements are prepared in the Section. The unit checks on 
utilization of equipment and is responsible for writing specifications 
in connection with the procurement of major mechanical property ; 
acceptance inspections; lav-out and installation of fixed equipment 
in Service plants and the preparation of technical manuals relative 
to the operation, care, and upkeep of mechanical equipment. The 
Section establishes and administers a program of preventive main- 
tenance for mechanical equipment, both fixed and mobile. The 
adequacy of the equipment for the work to be done is checked. 
Maintenance standards are prepared. The safety program has been 
intensified during the vear by requiring safety meetings at field sta- 
tions calling for participation on the part of each individual and 
designation of safetv coordinators. The motor-vehicle safety record 
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has improved from | accident per 163,179 miles of vehicle travel to 

accident per 198,013 miles. The personal-injury record shows an 
improvement of 12 percent last year over the previous year, and the 
building fire loss dropped from $135,000 in 1950 to $25,000 in 1951 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., Mareh 10, 1952 
Hon. Joun L. McCuenian, 
l'nited States Senate. 


Dear Senator McC ie tian: In compliance with your request of 
January 10, 1952, we are pleased to submit to your Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments the original and one copy 
of the report of the wildlife-conservation activities of the Soil 
Conservation Service for the past vear 

Sincerely, 
Rosnerr M. Satrer, Chief 

Enclosures. 


1952 REPORT OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The farmers and ranchers of this country are today faced by a 
challenge greater than any with which they have been confronted dur- 
ing our history. They face the task of producing enough agricultural 
products to back this Nation’s foreign policy and to supply our growing 
military forces, the growing defense industries, and a rapidly expanding 
civilian population. Tied closely to this need of greater amounts of 
food and fiber is an increased need and demand for outdoor recreational 
opportunities. In the United States hunting and fishing have always 
been, and continue to be, among the more popular forms of recreation 
Most of the wildlife that provides this hunting and fishing is a product 
of agricultural land. It is an agricultural crop produced by agricul- 
tural methods. If the supply of this wildlife is to be ine and. wi 
must look to the farmers and ranchers to do it 

Farmers and ranchers are already producing at a record level 
Last year crop production was the third largest in history, despite 
adverse weather in many parts of the Nation. At the same time more 
acres of land were treated for wildlife use, more wildlife borders 
planted, and more ponds stocked with fish than in any previous vear 
This is a good record, but even better ones will be needed in the future 
The problem now is that of speeding up the application of conserva- 
tion practices to the land and increasing the per-acre vields of all kinds 
of land—grass, tree, and wildlife land—as well as eubeented land 


PROGRESSIVE PLANNING 


The Soil Conservation Service recognized this problem and has 
taken all steps possible to increase its effectiveness and to speed up 
the service it provides to farmers and ranchers. During the past 
vear a new procedure for planning conservation was developed and 
put into operation. 

This new planning procedure is one of progressive planning. It 
enables a farmer or rancher to start gradually and move progressively 
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into conservation farming and ranching. It also permits the Soil 
Conservation Service to reach many more farmers and ranchers each 
year than was previously possible. 

Under the old planning procedure, a farmer did not become a co- 
operator with his soil conservation district until he had been assisted 
in developing a basic conservation plan for his land. With the new 
procedure, he becomes a cooperator by agreeing to do two things— 
(1) to use his land within its capabilities and treat it in accordance 
with its needs, and (2) to develop and carry out a basic conservation 
plan for his land. 

Upon signing the district agreement, a farmer becomes a cooperator 
with his soil conservation district and is automatically in the initial 
stage of planning. Soil Conservation Service technicians assigned 
to the district immediately help him with simple conservation practices 
which he is ready and able to apply. 

From the initial stage of planning, a farmer progresses to the 
advanced stage of planning. In this stage of planning, he is in 
progress of developing a basic plan for his land. The move from 
initial to advanced stage of planning is made when the farmer is 
provided: 

(1) A land capability map; 

(2) A conservation guide which helps him to determine the 
alternative uses that can safely be made and that are beneficially 
adapted, for each of the classes of land on his farm along with 
the alternative for treating the land in accordance with its needs 
in the determined use; and 

(3) Information on the use of the land capability map and the 
conservation guide in developing his basic conservation plan. 

The third stage is the completion of the basic plan and a farmer 
reaches this stage by doing three things: 

(1) Deciding on how he is going to use and treat each field 
and parcel of land; 

(2) Checking and discussing these decisions with the soil- 
conservation technician; and 

(3) Recording these decisions along with a statement of his 
intentions of what he is going to do first. 

There are many advantages in the use of this new planning proce- 
dure. As previously pointed out, it speeds up Service operations and 
it permits a farmer to start conservation farming with any practice 
that he can apply and to move progressively toward the completion 
of a basic plan for his land. Because the conservation guide provides 
a farmer with alternative uses and treatments for each class of land 
on his farm, he is able to personally make more decisions without 
lowering the technical accuracy of his conservation program. This 
encourages him to accept the responsibility of applying and main- 
taining conservation practices on his farm. ‘This procedure also 
allows more group action among farmers within a neighborhood. 
More farmers within a community can get started at the same time 
on conservation farming which gives the conservation movement more 
community interest and spirit. 

This procedure was put into operation in mid-1951 and since then 
has been adopted by soil-conservation districts throughout the Nation. 
With this procedure, farmers and ranchers are becoming new district 
cooperstors at the rate of more than 10,000 per month. Since the 
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procedure is still in the development stage in some districts, this rate 
is expected to substantially increase. At least 180,000 new coopera- 
tors entered into district agreements in 1951—an all-time record for 
one calendar year. 


CONSERVATION GUIDES 


The conservation guides now being supplied to farmers and ranchers 
in the advanced stage of planning mark an extremely important 
development in wildlife conservation, as well as soil and water con- 
servation. For each of the land classes on his farm, the guide provides 
the farmer with information on the alternative uses to which the land 
may be put along with the conservation treatments that the land 
needs under these alternatives uses. All classes of land may be safely 
used for wildlife and for each land class, the conservation guide 
includes recommendations for handling the land as wildlife land. In 
the advanced stage of planning, a farmer has information that will 
help him in developing for wildlife his odd areas, fence rows, field 
borders, or any other parts of his farm. 


WiLpLIFE LAND 


In previous reports to this committee, we have outlined the use 
made by the Soil Conservation Service of the classification of land 
according to its capabilities. Eight land capability classes have been 
established. Classes I through IV are suited to cultivation; classes 
V, VI, and VII are not suited for cultivation but are suited for grazing 
or forestry. Class VIII land is not suited for cultivation, grazing 

forestry, but is suited for watershed protection, recreation, and 
wildlife. 

Class VIII land may be found in extensive tracts, such as certain 
coastal and inland marshes that are not suitable for cultivated crops, 
grass or trees and that should be managed for waterfowl and fur- 
bearers. Other wildlife land often is found in small areas on farms, 
where its development and use for wildlife production is equally 
important. 

It is most desirable that wildlife land be used for wildlife, and not 
misused through agricultural exploitation, but the chief benefit to 
wildlife of soil and water conservation work does not result from the 
treatment of class VIII land. All land, actually, is wildlife land. 
Certain kinds of wildlife live only on or close to land on which culti- 
Vated crops are grown; other kinds are associated with pastures, range 
land, or wooded areas. That is to say, all classes of land, I = 
VIII, can be productive of wildlife. The bulk of our land is agric u- 
tural land. Clearly, then, if we are to produce more game at ad fish 
and other beneficial forms of wildlife, we must give due attention to 
the management of all classes of land with respect to the wildlife that 
it can produce, and we must show more farmers how to grow mort 
game and fish. This is being done by the Soil Conservation Service 
in the use of its new progressive planning procedure 


IMPROVED TECHNOLOGY 
As part of its assistance to farmers and ranchers, the Soil Con- 


servation Service has pioneered in the development and pe 
of simplified techniques for the agricultural production of wildlife. 
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Among these are field borders of bicolor lespedeza, living fences of 
multiflora rose, planned pollination, and odd area management. 

We are able to report that the improvement of wildlife management 
technology received further attention during the past year. Several 
strains of Lespedeza japonica were tried in the Southeast, and in the 
Gulf States further efforts were made to develop seed supplies of 
bicolor lespedeza. Widespread interest continued in multiflora rose 
as a living fence and additional information was gathered concerning 
its adaptability to western and northern conditions. Where multi- 
flora rose has proved unsuitable, trials are being made with other 
roses and with trifoliate-orange for use as living fences. 

In the Southeast, the first field plantings of pokeberry as winter 
food for doves proved highly successful. These plantings supported 
doves the entire winter and measured yields of ripe fruit ran as high 
as 9,400 pounds per acre. Also in the Southeast, observations ‘of 
fescue and Ladino pastures indicated high usefulness for deer, turkey, 
and geese 

Trials continued with redroot and native smartweeds in an effort 
to find wet-land plants suitable for duck food. Some of the other 
plants that received special attention in various regions were anil 
indigo, Metcalfe bean, and Russion-olive. 

In the Northeast, the development of a special type of wildlife 
pond was emphasized, and a number were established. These are 
shallow impoundments planned specifically for use of flat, upland 
areas by waterfowl and fur bearers. In the Northeast and in the 
Mountain States of the West, progress was made in solving problems 
connected with the management of farm ponds for trout. 

The past vear saw the publication of two significant wildlife bul- 
letins written by Service biologists. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2035, 
entitled “Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife’’* describes in an 
easily understood and well illustrated manner the things that land- 
owners can do to make their farms and ranches produce more wild- 
life. Although this Farmers’ Bulletin was published in October, 
only a few months ago, it has been received with such enthusiasm by 
farmers, teachers, technicians and others that already it has been 
necessary to plan a second printing. Because it has created so much 
interest, we are submitting it with our report to this committee. 

“Shrub Plantings for Soil Conservation and Wildlife Cover in the 
Northeast” is the title of Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
887. This circular records the results of field tests on over 100 species 
of shrubs that have been planted for conservation purposes in the 
Northeast and provides instructions for the planting and care of many 
of these shrubs. It, too, is becoming a popular bulletin, especially 
among technicians 


TEAMWORK NEEDED 


Major improvement in the production of wildlife is not going to 
come about through the independent efforts of any individual or 
agency. Just as the accomplishments made thus far have been the 
result of teamwork, further advances will be made in this way. To 
illustrate the kind of cooperation that is producing more wildlife, we 


} ile bv the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Offce, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
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would like to refer to a statement made in our report to this committee 
last year: 


It is the soil conservation districts that are showing the way to greater wildlife 
abundance through the soil and water conservation work of the American 
landowners. 

This proposition of showing the American landowner how to grow more vane 





and fish-—developed steadily through the last 15 vears. We have found the 
hunters and fishermen turning wholeheartedly to this agricultural development for 
wildlife restoration. The landowners like it. Those who tried it first are enlarging 
their efforts; setting aside additional land for game; building more and better 
ponds. 

The technicians and administrators in many State game and fish departments 
have adopted this philosophy. They are giving material aid in soil-conservatior 
districts where the new agricultural techniques have been demonstrated success 
fully. The growing, universal acceptance of this work has reached the stage whict 
makes the theme of this report timely and significant 


1 1 


Much more than the hunter, the American farmer makes the decision day 
after day as to how farm game will be produced upon his land he Soil Conserv: 


L 


tion Service has shaped the simplified techniques for agricultural production of 
wildlife as a part of its on-site assistance to landowners in every State Che soil 
conservation districts, through which we work, have obtained cooperation in these 
efforts from the Fish and Wildlife Service, State game departments, a few agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and numerous agricultural leaders—truly teamwork 


in getting applied conservation 


This past year brought further examples of teamwork among 
agencies and individuals working toward a common objective more 
wildlife. Through Pittman-Robertson wildlife habitat improvement 
programs, State wildlife agencies in 35 States are now providing 
assistance to soil conservation districts. Oklahoma was added to the 
long list of States that have appointed wildlife managers to work with 
districts. Using farm and ranch conservation plans prepared by Soil 
Conservation Service personnel working with farmers and ranchers, 
the State men developed details for wildlife-habitat improvements 
and arranged to provide planting stock and fencing materials for 
their establishment. Throughout the Nation, wildlife planting 
materials distributed by State agencies to soil conservation districts 
ran into the millions of plants with some single States providing several 
million. 

Numerous conferences have been held by Service representatives 
with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. Joint field review 
of marsh-management work and proposed drainage work to deter- 
mine the effect on wildlife has been undertaken with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and a number of States. Meetings have been held 
with farmers and others, and representatives of State wildlife agencies 
and independent conservation organizations have taken part in the 
field reviews and conferences. Throughout these efforts to coordinate 
recommendations and resolve different points of view about such 
problems as whether wet lands should be used for agricultural crops 
or waterfowl, the Wildlife Management Institute has cooperated most 
effectively 

Another outstanding example of teamwork is the inclusion of 


‘ 


living fences in the agricultural conservation program of PMA. Just 
as farmers and ranchers have in the past been able to obtain financial 
assistance in the construction of farm ponds, many ol them can now 
vet similar assistance in the purel . 


hase and planting OF shrubs, such as 
multiflora rose for establishing living bencees 
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Foop AND REecREATION From Ponps 


At this time of ever-increasing demands for more food and more 
recreational facilities, it is appropriate to examine briefly the results 
being obtained in these directions by one of the convervation practices 
recommended by the Soil Conservation Service. From the very 
beginning of this Service’s program of soil and water conservation, 
the construction of farm and ranch ponds has played an important 
role. Ponds have been important because in many places they are a 
means of controlling erosion and of obtaining needed adjustments in 
land use. 

In the 14 years from 1937 to June 30, 1951, the Soil Conservation 
Service provided technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in the 

construction of 215,435 ponds. In the past year, this Service assisted 

futons and ranchers to construct 37,843 ponds. The Agricultural 
Conservation Programs Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration has also aided farmers and ranchers to build ponds. 
From 1936 te the end of 1950, the ACP made conservation payments 
for the construction of 823,797 livestock water ponds. It is estimated 
that at the present time there are about 1,666,000 man-made ponds 
in the United States. 

Most of these ponds are built to provide water for livestock, sup- 
plemental irrigation, orchard spray, fire protection, or for a combina- 
tion of these and other farm uses. Regardless of their primary use, 
many farm and ranch ponds, when properly managed as fishponds, 
can be a valuable source of food and recreation to the farm family. 
The Soil Conservation Service recognized this fact a number of years 
ago and since 1940 has helped thousands of farmers throughout the 
Nation to achieve practical and efficient fish management in thei 
ponds. 

When properly stocked and managed, the average farm pond will 
easily produce a hundred or more pounds of usable fish each year. 
Many of them produce at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds of fish per 
surface acres. This is a pleasant and important addition to the farm 
diet. The thousands of ponds that are now being used to produce 
fish are not only contributing to the health of individual farm families 
but are also contributing materially to the Nation’s food production 
Every pound of fish produce ed by farm ponds supplements our domestic 
meat requirements. We are pleased to be able to report to this com- 
mittee that the use of farm ponds for fish production continues to be 
popular. 

STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 


As a statistical supplement to the narrative report above, and to 
provide a means of comparing progress with that previously reported 
to congressional committees concerned with wildlife activities of the 
Federal Government, there are presented a map showing the extent 
of soil-conservation districts as of January 1, 1952, together with 
tables 1, 2, and 3 showing growth of soil-conservation districts, 
number and acreage of farm-conservation plans, and major practices, 
planned and accomplished. 
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Dec. 31, 1937 
July 1, 1938 
Dee. 
J ily 1, 
Dee. 31, 1939 
July 1, 1940... 
Dec. 31, 1940 
luly 1, 1941 
Dee. 3 
July 1, 1942 
Dec. 31, 1942 
July 1, 1943__. 
Dec. 31, 1943_. 
July 1, 1944... 
Dee. 31, 1944_. 


1939 


TABLE 2.- 


Conservation Service assistance 


Fiscal year 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942_- 
1943_. 
1944_. 


1 Most of the conservation farm plans in previous programs administered by the 
Service, like the demonstration projects, the CCC 
conservation districts. 


31, 1938__- 


1, 1941__. 
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TABLE 1.—Growth of conservation districts by 6-month periods 


Number 


Number | 


of dis- | Date 


2, 022 July 1, 1945 
: Dec. 31, 1945 
July 1, 1946 
Dee. 31, 1946 
July 1, 1947 
Dec. 31, 1947 
. Son July 1, 1948 
910 Jan. 1, 1949 
July 1, 1949 

, O89 Tan. 1, 1950 
, 089 || July 1, 1950 
2, O89 J 1, 1951 
000 July 1, 1951 
Jan. 1, 1952 
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43, 956, 
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, 322 131, 855 
157, 751, 642 
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217, 994, 068 
246, 740, 009 
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5, 042 
170, 911 
228, 036 
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to farmer-district agreements. 


TABLE 3.- 


and ranch conservation plans for fiscal year 1951 and cumulative 


——- 


Contour farming. - - - 
Cover cropping--...--- 
Stubble mulching. - -- 


Strip cropping... 


Seeding range and pe asture _- 
Farm and ranch ponds. .-.--- 
ree planting -_--- 
Woodland m: snagement. 
Wildlife area improvement enter lane 
peat abaaneas ; .....| Miles 


Terraces_...- 
Diversions 
Farm drainage 
Irrigation land 


Improved water application 
Field windbreaks. __- 


-Major soil and water conservation practices planned and applied on farm 


o Ju j1, 1951 


Planned 
Practices Tni — 


| This perio| To date |This peri 


| 
768, 974 
339, O30 | 


501 
327 


Acres 4, 678, 788 | 38, 
..do 3, 624, 183 25, 


4 3, 185, 039 
2 oe _..-d0.....| 7, 786, 589 
bd ! 
4 


2, 809, 720 

893, 178 

R80, 383 
306, 365 | 
, 343 | 

7, 435 

38, 859 

, 276 


78, 006 
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DrPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1952. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCuieuuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
l'nited States Senate. 


Dear Senator McCie.van: Reference is made to Assistant Sec- 
retary Hutchinson’s letter of January 25 advising you that the 
Forest Service would submit a report on its wildlife-management work 
during the past vear. 

Herewith is the Forest Service Progress Report on National Forest 
Wildlife Management. It consists of 52 pages of narrative, 3 tables, 
| chart, and a map showing national forests and related data. 

If sufficient copies of the committee report are printed, we would up- 
preciate receiving 250 copies for subsequent distribution to our regional 
foresters, experiment station directors, and to forest supervisors. 

Sincerely, 
Lyte F. Warts, Chief. 
By Epwarp P. Curr. 


FOREST SERVICE PROGRESS REPORT ON NATIONAL 
FOREST WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


Tur NatTionaL Forest WILDLIFE RESOURCE 


In fiscal year 1951 an estimated 5,530,000 hunters and fishermen 
spent approximately 20,320,000 man-days on the national forests. 
The excellent quality of the sport provided is reflected in the estimate 
that 1 big-game hunter out of 4 was successful. The total bag of big 
game was estimated at 358,000 animals. Coming from an estimated 
total of 2,810,000 big-game animals, this harvest is actually consider- 
ably below the annual natural increase. Much of the 180,000,000 
acres in the national forests is free from crowding, and good recrea- 
tional sport was enjoved by most of the big-game hunters. 

While estimates of fish and small-game populations are not made, 
the popularity of these species with sportsmen is indicated by the 
estimated number of 3,520,000 fishermen and 633,000 small-game 
hunters in fiseal year 1951. Ordinarily, finding a place to go fishing 
on the national forests is not a problem as there are 81,000 miles of 
streams and 1,550,000 acres of lakes, all open to public use. 


MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL Forest WILDLIFE 


Management and protection of national forests to produce timber, 
forage, water, and other products has a direct relation to the produc- 
tion of wildlife on these lands. The quality and kind of management 
and protection often determines the amount of wildlife that can be 
supported. Dense forests or brush fields produce comparatively little 
game, while management by selective cutting or clear cutting in small 
patches may create ideal conditions for deer and certain other forest 
species. 

Similarly, in the management of the forage resource, overutilization 
of grass and browse by domestic livestock damages the home of wild- 
life by destroying both food and shelter. On the other hand proper 
stocking of the range with livestock preserves the plants favored by 
wildlife as food and cover and in some cases may actually increase 
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them. Moreover, the improvements installed under a good range- 
management program can be very beneficial. For example, water 
developments and range fences which provide well-distributed and 
even use of ~ forage by livestock also prevent overuse of wildlife 
foods on key game areas. 

Another necenad forest activity, road construction, is closely re- 
lated to resource management and has many direct effects upon wild- 
life habitat. Here too these effects may be harmful or beneficial. 
Roads must be constructed carefully with low grades and good drain- 
age to prevent the washing of damaging silt into trout streams They 
can be useful too, in wildlife-population control where inaccessible 
and underharvested big-game herds are destroving the habitat by too 
close browsing. In this case a road built to permit hunter access to 
the problem area will frequently correct the bad situation. This use 
of roads has been particularly effective in the national forests of Utah 
There, in addition to providing big-game control, the roads are often 
used to remove timber products and provide better fire protection 

The work of the district forest ranger is concerned with timber, 
forage, watersheds, transportation systems, and recreational use as 
well as wildlife management. As the manager of the public lands, the 
ranger has an opportunity to consider the.several resources and uses 
in relation to one another. By careful planning, the day-to-day 
management is done according to a multiple-use principle— that is, the 
national forests vield timber, forage, water, and wildlife from a com- 
mon area of land. 

Experience has shown that combining wildlife-habitat improvement 
with management measures used for other forest resources is very effec- 
tive and fits well into the routine work of the forest ranger. In fact 
habitat management through coordination is one of the most valuable 
tools used by the Forest res For example, the release of young 
white pine from crowding by less valuable hardwoods improves the 
winter cover for many kinds of game. At the same time the final 
harvesting of the timber crop should yield a greater profit. 

Habitat improvement through coordination with other resources 
also gets results over extensive areas. An individual timber sale or 
vrazing allotment frequently takes in thousands of acres. A few new 
windmills or earth dams constructed to obtain use of surplus forage 
for livestock on a grazing allotment may at the same time expand the 
wildlife habitat by hundreds of acres. Some of the best examples of 
this are to be found on the national forests of Arizona and New Mexico 
where livestock-water developments have greatly extended the range 
of quail. 

Direct measures to improve wildlife habitat on the national forests 
are sometimes undertaken where this seems justified and can be 
financed. Such methods include among other things the creation of 
small openings in the forest specifically for wildlife, the installation of 
dams in streams to enhance fish habitat, and the construction of water 
developments for big game and birds. The national forests in eastern 
and southeastern United States commonly employ several kinds of 
direct measures for the improvement of wildlife habitat. In these 
areas special fees collected by the States for hunting and fishing on the 
national forests are usually provided to cover the increased costs. 

State fish and game laws apply to national-forest areas. Therefore, 
it is an important part of the Forest Service program to work closely 
with the States in determining wildlife numbers, their distribution, 

2 
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and habitat conditions. General and special management area co- 
operative agreements are in effect with nearly all States where nationa!| 
forests are located. The general agreements outline policies and areas 
of responsibility and have been most helpful in maintaining friendly 
and profitable working relations with the State game officials. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN NATIONAL Forest WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT 


Tnadequate financing of the Forest Service wildlife work continues 
to be a serious problem. At the present time there are but 8 regional 
wildlife technicians for the 10 forest regions. These men carrv the 
technical workload plus the biggest part of the Forest Service-State 
cooperative job with 38 States. The importance of the wildlife re- 
source that they help administer is revealed by the fact that over the 
country as a whole one-third of the big game is found on the national! 
forests. For the Western States where big game is the most important 
forest game, two-thirds of the big game spend part or all of the year 
on national forests. 

A large share of the regional wildlife technician’s work is coordinat- 
ing the work of the State game and fish departments with that of the 
Forest Service. For the past several vears the demands of this job 
have expanded at a rapid rate. This is largely due to the increased 
activity by the States on national forest areas in part made possible 
through the Federal-aid program under the Pittman-Robertson Act 
The current appropriation of over $17 million is by far the largest 
ever made. In addition the new Dingell-Johnson Federal Aid to 
Fisheries Act will make available nearly $4 million to the States, a 
considerable portion of which will be spent on the national forests. 

With such a small force of technicians to coordinate the wildlife 
work, the Forest Service is in a poor position to encourage the expan- 
sion of the many desirable Federal-aid projects that would be possible 
on the national forests. Very little of the State work on Federal-aid 
projects on national forests can be separated completely from the work 
of the Forest Service. In practically all cases it must be jointly 
planned and carried out so as to conform to the various other uses of 
the forests. For example, water developments and fences used in big- 
game-habitat management must be tied in closely with the use of the 
range for domestic-livestock and watershed-protection needs. More- 
over, the construction of such improvements must meet established 
Forest Service standards to give adequate service for the purposes 
intended. Economic construction may also require use of Forest 
Service personnel or equipment because these may already be avail- 
able in inaccessible areas where it would entail high costs to transport 
personnel and equipment to perform a comparatively short-time job. 

Other types of Federal-aid projects, such as game restoration and 
research, require equally large amounts of time by Forest Service 
regional wildlife technicians. For here too these projects must be 
planned and carried out in harmonious combination with existing 
policies and programs. 

Cooperative programs with the States, which are basically essential 
to the suecessful management of wildlife on national forests, cannot 
be expanded to the desirable extent. There is inadequate personnel 
to make all the necessary contacts with the State conservation 
agencies, or to participate with them in badlv needed joint projects, 
such as sportsmen educational programs. Thus a partial presenta- 
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tion of programs and policies is often made to the public, causing 
confusion and further delaying a well-rounded management program 
for national-forest wildlife. 

Wildlife improvements on the national forests have deteriorated 
for lack of funds for maintenance. Two typical examples of this are 
the big game range-study plots and stream-improvement works con- 
structed under the Civilian Conservation Corps and other emergency 
work programs during the thirties. Many of these improvements 
cannot be maintained and have become completely useless. 

Despite the handicap of insufficient finances there has been some 
expansion of cooperative wildlife management programs with the 
States. The Blue Spring wildlife-management area was established 
on the Conecuh National Forest in Alabama during the past year in 
cooperation with the Alabama Department of Conservation. This 
25,000-acre area has already been stocked with deer and latest reports 
indicate that they are doing well. Management will be similar to 
that on the other cooperative management areas which are scattered 
throughout the national forests in the Southeastern States. When 
harvestable surpluses have developed, they will be harvested by care- 
fully controlled methods. Fees collected by the State will be shared 
with the Forest Service for use in management of the wildlife habitat 
on the area. Experience with the older programs indicates that these 
management areas are very popular with sportsmen and furnish 
high-quality hunting and fishing. 

The cooperative program in West Virginia was greatly strengthened 
by the passage of a law by the State legislature which provides for a 
special fee for hunting and fishing on thé national forests in that State. 
This is somewhat similar to the national forest stamp that has been 
so effective in Virginia for the past 15 years. The main difference is 
that under the West Virginia law a separate stamp will be required 
for hunting and for fishing. 

The use of a stamp for hunting on special cooperative management 
areas was also adopted in Florida as a means of facilitating the col- 
lection of special hunting fees by the State. As in the other South- 
eastern States, these fees are shared with the Forest Service. 

The successful cooperative Management program in Arizona has 
also been strengthe ned. ‘The cooper itive agreement covering the 
well-known North Kaibab deer herd was amended to provide that all 
special fees collected by the State for hunting will be turned over to 
the Forest Service for wildlife purposes. Also the cooperative man- 
agement agreement covering Three Bar Quail Management Unit on 
the Tonto Nationa! Forest was supplemented with a joint policy state- 
ment which provided for more intensive studies, a full-time technician, 
and numerous other improvements. On this area chukar partridge 
will be stocked by the State from birds obtained in the Near East 
through the cooperation of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The cooperative program on the Allegheny National ove in 
Pennsylvania has been greatly improved by the assignment by the 
State of a resident wildlife manager to the area. Information on 
habitat-improvement methods gathered throughout the first 2 vears 
on this relatively new management area has been evaluated and 
emphasis is being placed on those which have been demonstrated to 
be the most effective. 

The long-established cooperative management program on the 
George W ashington and Jefferson National Forests in Virginia con- 
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tinued to be popular with the public. Hunting and fishing have 
steadily improved over the vears and larger numbers of sportsmen 
are coming to the national forests in Virginia each year. Deer have 
increased so rapidly since their restocking in 1938 that a few evidences 
of overpopulation are beginning to appear. During the past vear it 
was necessary to hold an either-sex deer hunt on one small national 
forest area. New and more economical means of creating wildlife 
openings have been devised. Greater emphasis is being placed on the 
use of timber sales to create these openings. Where formerly they 
cost as much as $100 per acre to create they are now in many in- 
stances nearly self-liquidating. Improvements in management such 
as this have been brought about largely through joint effort by Forest 
officers and State technicians. 

In the West better management of big game is resulting from the 
greater emphasis that is being placed on cooperative planning by the 
States and the public land agencies. Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and other agencies hold local meetings with State per- 
sonnel and sportsmen to help work out big-game management prob- 
lems. Recommendations are then made jointly to State game com- 
missions. This type of planning has worked exceptionally well where 
practiced, and the idea Is starting to spread to other States. 

This interagency approach has also benefited big-game research on 
national forest areas. In the Pacifie Northwest a committee repre- 
senting the research organizations of two States and the Forest 
Service coordinates all big-game research to prevent duplication. 

Studies of methods to improve wildlife habitat through integrated 
resource Management made considerable progress. The studies on 
hardwood forest silviculture to improve deer habitat were continued 
on the Pisgah National Forest in North Carolina. These studies 
have demonstrated that deer habitat can be improved through modi- 
fied clearcuttine of the forest. 

Cooperative studies in browse seeding and stimulation of sprout 
erowth were carried on in several Idaho and Oregon National Forests. 
[Information is needed on methods to revegetate browse on large areas 
of depleted big vyame range. Results of studies are not \ el conclusive 
though several methods that have been tried are encouraging. 

Overabundant big game populations are still a problem on many 
national forests. However, much has been done towerd their solution 
during the past vear and there are many favorable indications that 
eood management is being more widely practiced than heretofore. 
In Colorado the State’s big game harvesting program, which permitted 


hunteres to harvest two deer on some national forest areas, was 


continued. Utah improved on an already excellent hunt program by 
adopting an either-sex deer law. West Virginia also adopted an 
either-sex law and held its first hunt under it Wisconsin held the 
second consecutive open SePHSON ON antlerless deer and 2 Very successful 
hunt was reported. In Pennsylvania a new law gives the game com- 
mission regulatory authority to permit antlerless hunts. California, 
operating under the new deer policy, reported Lo this committee last 
vear, mate tally expanded the number of s ecial hunts for antlerless 
de ! 


Of special nterest was the fact that most of the important big vame 


producing States havine national forests endeavored through more 


liberal reculat ions to obtain a lareer har est of bie vame animals. 
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Estimated wildlife users on national forests as of June 30, 1951 
[Figures rounded in posting and total 


SUMMARY BY STATES 


Sportsmen and trapper use 
Region and State oo 
Big gam 


hunters 


Number Number Number Number 
Alabama 1, 900 6, 500 &, 400 11, 000 
Arizona 46, 000 9.500 | 56, 000 000 
Arkansas 19.000 | 25, 000 44, 000 35. 000 
California 307, 000 51.000 | 358. 000 000 
Colorsdo 80. 000 8, 500 88, 000 ¢ 000 
Florid. 8, 9OO 4, 200 | 13. 000 , 000 
Georgia 7,000 9, 500 | 16, 000 19. 000 
Idaho 88, O00 16, 000 | 104. 000 000 
Illinois | 18. 000 18, 000 21.000 
Indiana | , 800 & 800 S00) 
Kentucky | 000 17, 000 29 0) 
Louisiana | 2 000 800 8 800 000 
Maine 400 1M | 500 , 10 l 
Michigan n 000 >, O00 140, 000 29 O00 | 79 00D 
Minnesota 2. 000 000 42. 000 Om 000 
Mississippi i 0, 000 } 2, 000 18, 000 12. OOO 30. 000 
Missouri | , 000 | , 000 | 82, 000 32. O00 000 
Montana | 000 22, 000 , 000 ; 000 | 339, 000 
Nebraska E aoe 
Nevad. a 000 400 000 28 000 ON) 
New Hampshire 2 000 , 200 14, 000 31, 000 | 000 
New Mexico ; 27,000 | 300 31, 000 1. 000 2 (Ki) 
North Carolina , 800 | 5, 000 24, 000 41, 000 5 000 | 
Ohio i | 5, 000 000 25, 000 000 
Oklahoma. -. 3, 000 000 4. 000 000 own 
Oregon... 3h. 000 | 000 | 000 : WO | 2 (VK) 
Pennsylvania é 20, 000 25, 000 5 000 OM) 000 
South Carolina } 600 | , 400 , OOO 600 O00 
South Dakota O00 700 O00 OOO vy) 
Tennessee 600 , 000 21. 000 30. OOK 000 
Texas... : 800) 5, OOO | 000 000 | 36, 000 | 
Utah | 82, 000 5. 000 7. 000 000 | O00 
Vermont... ; | , 000 . 000 14. 000 500 0 
Virginia 29, 000 | 42, 000 71. 000 OK 000 
Wahington . wed | , 000 000 55, 000 000 0 
West Virginia ), 000 K 000 AO. 000 8, 000 | 11 vy) 
Wisconsin q 000 27, 000 41. 000 1.000 | l mo 
Wyoming e | 000 , 000 46, 000 000 154, 000 


Total United States | : 000 000 2, 000, 000 RF uy f 000 20, 000 
Alaska..-- Pre | . 700 2 800 9, 500 6 17, 000 1, 200 


Total all national forests | 1,380,000 | 33,000 | 2,010,000 | 3, 5: 10 530, 000 21, 000 
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REGIONAL Reports AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Region 1 (Montana, northeastern Wash ington, northern Idaho, and north- 
western South Dakota 

The winter of 1950-51 was a very open one. For the most of the 
winter snow depths on deer and elk ranges varied from 1 to 3 feet. 
On some of the Idaho forests, south slopes were free from snow during 
much of the winter. Elk and deer, therefore, did not concentrate at 
the lower elevations of key wintering areas. On Montana national 
forests east of the Continental Divide, most of the heavy snowstorms 
came after March 1 

Deer, elk, and antelope continue to increase on the national forests 
of Montana. Forest reports indicate an increase of 14,000 deer and 
2.000 elk over 1950 estimates. Inthe past 25 vears, deer are estimated 
to have increased 325 percent, and elk 324 percent on the national 
forests of Montana. From this it would appear that these species 
should be subjected to an increased harvest. 

In national forests of northern Idaho it is becoming more apparent 
that the two severe winters prior to 1951 caused heavy losses of elk. 
This is reflected in the forest reports which indicate a leveling off of 
elk populations during those vears. The great recuperative ability 
of elk is indicated bY production and survival rate studies of the 1950 
elk-calf crop on the Selway Wilderness Game Study Unit, made by 
vame biologist of ad Idaho State Fish and Game Department. ‘These 
show that the seg — crop made up 30 percent of total elk-herd 
numbers observed in the upper Selwav River area this past winter. 
This field study is cane a measure of the ae overwinter survival rat 
in relation to the very open winter of 1950-51. 

Future industrial development of the oaks industrv in this region 
will affect national forest waters because pulpwood will be logged from 
watershed areas of high water yield. These watersheds are very 
important to trout streams, and the region faces the problem of logging 
them without adversely affecting environmental conditions for trout, 
To accomplish this, studies of rates of cutting, types of cutting, road 
location, and the grade and drainage of logging road systems are being 
made. Industrial development, too, will bring more people to this 
region, which means additional recreational use of forest streams and 
lakes by more anglers. 

The more valuable fur bearers in Montana and Idaho national 
forests appear to be increasing. ‘The forest reports contain a great 
many more instances of rangers’ observations of otter, marten, and 
beaver. 

Forest reports on grouse, expecially the blue grouse, indicate another 
upswing in the cyclic population behavior pattern of these game birds. 

Hunting and fishing efforts throughout the region during the past 
year incre: ased slightly over the previous year. 

It is becoming more apparent that the work of forest fire prote etion 
on the national forests of this region is an outstanding contribution 
to inland fisheries management. Evidence of the value of such protee- 
tion to trout stream environmental conditions is seen 6n many national 
forests. Where fires impaired watersheds 20-30 years ago, unstable 
streams and stream-bed conditions often persist to the present time. 

During the past year progress has been made toward preparation 
of ranger district wildlife management plans. Initial plan prepara- 
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tion requires extensive surveys of all kev big-game winter ranges. 
Training work in such field surveys was held on six national forests 
These plans are guides in the work of planning and correlating forest- 
cutting practices, forest-planting practices, and grazing of domestic 
i ‘stock with the habitat requirements for fish and game, 

Numerous joint State-Forest Service surveys of big-game winter- 
range conditions were made by State game department and forest 
service crews in Idaho, Montana, and eastern Washington national 
forests during the past winter and early spring of this vear. 

\ survey of trout populations was made by the Montana State 
Fish and Game Department in the Pinkham Creek drainage of the 
Kootenai National Forest where logeine’ operations are being planned 
This survey included measurement of the extent and character of 
trout populations occurring in Pinkham Creek before logging is 
started. After logging operations are completed, changes in trout 
populations related to logging operations we be determined. 

\ study of logging road conditions on the Coeur d’Alene National 
Forest 5-10 vears after logging operations has been comple ‘ted by the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
The study conducted concerned the relationship of logging roads to 
Wi aaa management, and included the effects of road clearing, 
road grade and location in relation to streams, and logging road drain- 
age and maintenance work in relation to soil erosion in the years after 
logging was comple ‘ted, 

A 5-year study in determining the allowable degree of browsing 
use of willow, cet: and sage by big game has been completed by 
the Gallatin National Forest. Clipping of willow, aspen, and sage- 
brush simulating light, moderate, and heavy browsing use by big 
game has been conducted during the past five winters on a series of 
each of these species. Tentative conclusions show (1) that aspen 
requires the leaving of several buds on annual stems to permit regrowth 
and survival; (2) that sage is very easily damaged by browsing use. 

Studie 's in the use of herbicides to stimulate the sprouting of browse 
were carried out on the Clearwater National Forest in cooperation 
with the Idaho Fish and Game Commission. While results are not 
conclusive there is some promise that herbicides may be of value for 
this purpose. 

Field work was continued on the Gallatin Game Management Unit 
on the Gallatin National Forest in cooperation with the Montana 
Fish and Game Department. A _ big-game range survey has been 
comple ‘ted and a study of the effects of early spring crazing use on 
mountain grasslands by elk has been initialed. 

Work on the Lincoln County Deer Management Unit on the 
Kootneai National Forest was continued in cooperation with the 
Montana Fish and Game Department, and a new annual plan of work 
prepared for the next fiscal year. Studies of particular value to 
ponderosa pine forestry in relation to deer populations on the Kootenai 
Forest, and other western Montana national forests are being con- 
ducted on this unit. 

The Coeur d’ Alene Game Study Unit on the Coeur d’ Alene National 
Forest in Idaho is being continued. Evaluation of the winter range 
of the whitetail deer on this area indicates that it is very restricted, 
since so much of the former range is occupied by small farms. As a 
result, it now appears that little can be done silviculturally for the 
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whitetail deer habitat. The work of evaluating extensive winter 
browse ranges for mule deer and elk on this study unit will be 
started this vear. 

The Selwav Wilderness Game Study Unit on the Bitterroot and 
Nezperce National Forests was approved by the Idaho St: ‘ish and 
Game Commission Work on this area involves cooperal 
Idaho Department of Game and Fish, the University 
operative Research Unit, and the Northern R } \lou 
and Range Experiment Station. Field 
fall included the construction of a ( 

During April and May species adaptation trials of 
nial erasses and 1] kinds of browse were started withu 


The purpose of these trials is to determine which 
adaptable for wide reseeding use for wildlife 


Region 2 (Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 

The winter of 1950-51 was moderate and deer and elk were generally 
well- dispe rsed. However, forage production during the 1950 growing 
season was below normal, and the range trend on most of ‘ big-vame 
problem areas is still downward. Winter losses of game were light 
A dry, warm hunting season was unfavorable to hunters. Therefore, 
notwithstanding fairly liberal hunting reg 
control of excessively large deer and elk populations has not been 
attained. 

Aside from successful turkey hunts in Colorado, game were 
generally protected from hunting by closed seasons on all tie 
forests 

In many areas eEXCeSSIN e beay er populat Ons are dest ro\ Ine their food 
supplies. Consequent abandonment of dams is frequently conducive 
to erosion and thus detriment: a to watershed management. se, oalaeete: 
of aspen and willows by beavers is e limins iting much potential beaver 
habitat from sustained product tion. To improve beaver management, 
preliminary steps have been taken to initiate a comprehensive study 
of the effects of beavers on other wildlife and on land and watershed 
management. One of the principal objectives is to determine, under 
several intensities of management, the soil tvpes, slopes, and character- 
istics of drainage ways where beavers may be beneficial or harmful. 

Forest Service personnel have continued an excellent public in- 
formation program on resource management. The results are indi- 
cated in the greatly reduced opposition to big-game harvest. Like 
wise, there is better understanding of the necessity for habitat manage- 
ment as a major phase of wildlife management. 

On the Nebraska National Forest, the Signal Hill natural area 
has been fenced so as to provide a sizable area for ecological studies 
Here two nesting areas of the big blue heron have been refenced 
maintain habitat suitable for the propagation of this species. 

On the San Isabel National Forest in Colorado experimental 
plantings of shrubs to restore watershed cover and provide better 
habitat for wildlife have been made. Stream banks have been mark- 
edly improved through the planting of willows and similar shrubby 
vegetation. 

Progress has been made in correlating wildlife management objec- 
tives with range surve ys and plans. By picking critical areas, alloca- 
tion of essential forage for deer has been incorporated in range manage- 


Fe ; 
ulations tor most areas 
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ment plans on portions of the Black Hills National Forest in South 
Dakota and on the Roosevelt National Forest in Colorado. 

The Colorado Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit is continuing 
ecological studies of the Engelmann spruce bark beetle infested area. 
The unit is also carrying on the stream study of Fool Creek on the 
Arapaho National Forest to determine effects of timber cutting at 
high altitudes on environmental conditions for fish. This is a co- 
operative project with the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station. 

The wildlife division of Colorado A. and M. College has been 
helpful in making studies of game use in relation to livestock grazing 
on the Poudre River drainage of the Roosevelt National Forest. In 
addition, many Colorado national forests are visited each vear by 
senior students of the college in connection with spring field trips. 

. special study of mountain goats on i Harney National Forest 

which the South Dakota Department of Game, Mish, and Parks 
1as cooperated, is furnishing data necessary for sound management 
of this species and has resulted in recommendations for a limited hunt 

In Colorado, Forest Service personnel have cooperated with the 
Fish and Wil llife Service by reporting observations of bandtailed 
pigeons. This information < as been helpful in est: fietie regulations 
governing the hunting of this declining spec le S, 

Cooperative meetings were held in Colorado, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota to coordinate the wildlife-management recommendations of 
the game and fish departments and land management agencies. 
These meetings reflect the recognition of need for joint consideration 
of wildlife-management problems. They bring together the agencies 
re sponsib le for game protection, regulation, and habitat management. 
Nearly 100 separate game-management units involving national 
forest land were separate ely discussed and recommendations for seasons 
and bag limits developed through full consideration of all factors 
involved. 

On the Kannah Creek area of the Grand Mesa Nations il Forest in 
Colorado, there are indications that the past several years’ regulations 
permitting the taking of two deer on a license over an extended season 
are having some effect in reducing deer population toward the range- 
carrying capacity. 


h 


Region $ (Arizona and New Mevico) 

Severe drought conditions prevailed throughout the region. This 
has been the situation for several years and vegetation has suffered 
seriously. In many localities much plant life has died from lack of 
water 

Fish populations have been materially damaged because of the 
scarcity of water. Many small trout streams have nearly dried up. 
On many areas big game as well as small animal species faced the 
winter in poor condition. 

The well-known North Kaibab deer herd in Arizona again appears to 
have increased beyond the carrying capacity of its food supply; 
4,400 permitted hunters removed 2,800 deer last year; but even this 
falls far short of harvesting the natural increase. With forage condi- 
tions already poor as the result of continued drought it is not unreason- 
able to expect losses from starvation if the winter is severe. 
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The Coconino Plateau elk herd which ranges on the national forests 
of northern Arizona is well managed. Careful population trend 
studies are made each year by Forest Service and State game and fish 
commission personnel and these are used as the basis for determining 
the annual harvest. The number of hunters is controlled by permits 
issued by the State and the number has increased from 590 only 5 years 
ago to 4,200 during the past year. The harvest has also increased 
yroportionately, and during fiscal year 1951, 2,800 elk were taken by 
Gaates as compared to 116 in 1946. Management has been so 
successful that an even larger number may have to be removed to keep 
the population in balance with the forage supply. This elk herd is of 
interest because it is one of the few that can be reached by the average 
hunter with his automobile. Expensive trips to inaccessible areas 
requiring pack outfits and guides are unnecessary and securing an elk 
is little more expensive than deer hunting. 

Excellent relations continued with the States and the cooperative- 
management program was materially strengthened by several new 
cooperative agreements. A new general agreement was entered into 
with Arizona which defines the responsibilities of the Forest Service 
and the State game and fish commission and further clarifies the 
management objectives of each. In addition, it also states mutual 
responsibilities that will be carried out through joint effort. 

The cooperative agreement covering the North Kaibab in Arizona 
was amended to provide for turning over to the Forest Service thi 
entire revenue from the sale of special hunt permits by the State. 
These funds will be used only for the development and management of 
fish and game resources on Arizona national forests. 

Management of the Three Bar cooperative-management area on the 
Tonto National Forest in Arizona was implemente ‘d by a new memo- 
randum of understandi ing covering this unit. Its purpose was to state 
the policies under which the unit will be har ndled and to outline the 
management methods to be followed. One of the major provisions 
was the assignment by the State of a permanent biologist to the area, 

The Three Bar Unit has been selected as one of the test areas where 
Chukar partridges imported by the Fish and Wildlife Service from the 
Near East will be liberated by the State. It is planned to release 
between 100 and 200 of these birds on this area which is considered 
to be very similar in climate and vegetative characteristics to their 
native range in Western Asia. 

In New Mexico a new cooperative agreement with the State game 
and fish commission involves part of Gila wilderness area on the Gila 
National Forest in a program of elk restoration. Turkey also will be 
benefited by putting this area under intensive management. 

The Rio Las Vacas restoration area on the Santa Fe National 
Forest in New Mexico is also under cooperative agreement. ‘This 
area was established for intensive management of turkey and trout 
stream habitat. Work on this area progresses satisfactorily and the 
fence enclosing the stream-bottom area was completed. 


Region 4 (Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, and western Wyoming) 


The forage-plant growth on the big-game winter ranges within the 
region during 1950 was in general conside rably below that of previous 
years. This was especially so on the ranges of southern and central 
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Utah where drought conditions resulted in a severe decrease in the 
total production of browse forage, particularly on the winter ranges. 

Fortunately, the winter was mild throughout most of the region and 
this lowered forage production did not result in any serious winter 
losses of big game. Snow depths were below normal on all but the 
Wyoming portion of the region, where normal winter conditions pre- 
vailed. The open winter allowed wider distribution of the big-game 
animals during this season and prevented concentrations on the more 
critical areas. 

The census and range surveys conducted during the winter and 
spring showed that the big-game animals remained scattered over 
larger areas and in many cases utilized higher ranges that are usually 
inaccessible to them because of deep snows. This seattering of the 
herds made it impossible in most cases to obtain accurate or com- 
parable population trend counts. 

In general, winter game-ranges throughout the region are stocked 
at maximum and in numerous cases continue to be overstocked and 
excessively used. In spite of increased hunter removals of deer they 
are apparently maintaining, if not increasing, their numbers. On a 
region-wide basis decreases in some areas are offset by increases in 
others. Trend counts and surveys indicate a definite decrease in deer 
on the middle fork of the Salmon River on the Payette National 
Forest in Idaho from causes other than hunting removal. 

Elk are increasing-their range and numbers on the central Idaho 
forests and evidence of conflict between large elk and deer populations 
is becoming increasingly apparent. As an example, a growing elk 
population west of the Little Salmon River on the Payette National 
Forest is competing with deer for winter forage. To favor deer, the 
Idaho Department of Fish and Game and the Forest Service are 
endeavoring by carefully planned hunting programs to restrict elk 
herds to the area east of the Little Salmon. It ts believed that the 
more easily accessible and more typical deer country on the west 
side will furnish hunting for a greater number of persons if it is man- 
aged for deer only. 

The greatest wildlife recreational demand on the national forest 
areas in this region continues to be for trout fishing. Each vear the 
number of fishermen and popularity of this sport increases. The 
demands on the accessible waters makes it imperative that more 
fisheries information be obtained in order that improvement man- 
agement programs may be inaugurated. The passage of the Dingell- 
Johnson Act which provides for Federal aid to the States on fisheries 
programs should be a forward step toward the solution of this problem. 

The Idaho Department of Fish and Game in cooperation with the 
Forest Service prepared a bulletin consisting of small sections of 
national forest maps showing fishing lakes that are generally subjected 
to very small amount of fishing use with information on accessibility 
and the fish species present. This was prepared for the information 
of fishermen and as an aid in obtaining better distribution of fishing 
pressure. 

Native upland meme birds continued to show signs of a general 
increase and several of the States where they formerly have been 
totally protected held ae seasons on national forest areas last fall. 
These were in Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. Utah held its 
first sage grouse hunt since 1932. It is generally conceded to be 
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possible to have carefully restricted hunts for many kinds of native 
upland game birds without seriously affecting the brood stock. 

Action to adjust both livestock and big game use on important big- 
game ranges was continued. A regional range allotment reanalysis 
is now in progress which should give factual information on the 
usabilitv of our ranges for livestock and big game and provide a 
basis for improved range-management programs with the animals 
most suitable for specifie range areas 

Very satistactorv progress was made on the cooperative Pittman- 
Robertson reseeding project between the Forest Service and 
Idaho Department of Fish and Game during the past vear A total 
of 2 600 acres of big-came winter rgngve was reseeded to browse and 
erass as follows: 1,400 acres to bitterbrush: 1,000 ecres to bitterbrush, 
balsamroot, chokecherry, and serviceberry; and 200 acres to bitter- 
brush and crested wheatgrass 

An experimental planting of 730 cuttings of wormwood (Artemisia 
abrotanum) was made on an exclusive one - ter-range area 
on the Targhee National Forest in cooperation wi e Idaho Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game and the Bonneville County oa ismen | a 
ciation. The plantings were made to determine the adaptability ot 
wormwood to local climatic conditions and the feastbility of its use 
to revegetate overbrowsed big-game areas. Limited experimental 
plantings made clsewhere have indicated that {| lant Is highly 
palatable to deer 

A total of 27.5 miles of low-standard vame-access roads were con- 
structed and 40 miles of game-access trails were cleared in Utah, 
Nevada, and Idaho national forests. This included 19.5 miles of 
new road in four Utah forests; 8 miles of new road in the Nevada 
forest; and 40 miles of trail clearance in bug- and fire-killed lodgepole 
pine areas in the Pavette National Forest in I laho 

The 1951 session of the Utah Legislature enacted a bill that repealed 
the old buck-deer law, that has been in effect since 1913, and estab- 
lished a regular 11-day season for one deer of either sex and granted 
the Board of Big Game Control the authority to restrict the regular 
seasons and to limit hunting to bucks only or to antlerless deer only, 
on designated areas. This is considered a major forward step in big- 
game management, 

Local forest officers in cooperation with personnel of the State game 
departments, conducted studies and surveys of numbers, trends, 
migrations, hunting removals, and range use by big-game animals 
throughout the vear. Such investigations were conducted on all of 
the 20 forests in the region. 

One man assigned to the regional office spent fuil time on deer and 
elk investigations on four national forests in Utah during the period 
July 1, 1950, to May 1, 1951. Assistance was given to the local forest 
officers in the establishment and measuring of study plots and forage- 
utilization transects, conducting census and trend counts, and in 
cooperating with State personnel in the formulation — correlation 
of hunting programs on national forest and adjoining lan 

The Minidoka National Forest cooperated with the U » Fish and 
Game Department, the Idaho Department of Fish a: d Ga ime, and the 
Utah Cooperative Wildife Research Unit in a study of the migration 
of deer from the Albion, Black Pine, and Sublett Divisions in Idaho 
to the Raft River Division in Utah 


LIS p 
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Study enclosures on big-game ranges have been constructed as co- 
operative projects with the Utab Fish and Game Department on the 
Dixie and Ashley National Forests. 

The Interagency Big Game-Livestock Relationships Study (a co- 
operative project of the Intermountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Utah Fish and Game Department, United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the Utah State Agricultural College) was 
continued on certain national forest and adjacent lands. Loe: ‘al forest 
officers have participated on a number of the field studies and sur- 
veys conducted by the project research committee. 

Cooperation with the game administrators of the four States in the 
planning of big-game-hunting programs involving national forest 
lands was a major wildlife activity of the region. This cooperation 
included participation in the preparation of recommendations on sea- 
sons and hunting unit boundaries for general deer and elk hunts and 
the detailed planning for game removals under special permit involv- 
ing five big geme species and 127 special areas. These special hunt- 
ing areas consisted entirely of, or included, national forest lands. 

Although the specific procedures followed in the preparation and 
presentation of plans and recommendations differ among the individual 
States, the general approach is very much the same. Local repre- 
sentatives of the Game and Fish Department and the Federal land- 
management agencies (generally called inte ragency committees) hold 
meetings in which the results of cooperative winter censuses, trend 
counts, game range studies and surveys, and the functioning and re- 
sults of past hunting procedures and programs are revie wed. These 
local interagency committees or groups then formulate what they con- 
sider to be desirable hunting programs for the current season. 

The joint recommendations prepared at these meetings are sub- 
mitted to the representatives of other groups or individuals interested 
or concerned in hunting programs for their review. The recommenda- 
tions are then presented to the State administrative body responsible 
for the establishment of hunting programs. These recommendations 
cenerally form the basis for the States’ big-game-hunting programs 
as they are derived from factual information on field conditions as 
determined by State and Federal game and range technicians working 
cooperatively on investigative programs. 

Interest in fishing as a recreational activity continues to increase. 
There has been some progress, particularly in Idaho, in the formulation 
of cooperative programs involving national forest streams and lakes 
on a number of forests. Increased interest in dredging activities for 
gold and rare minerals in Idaho presents a serious and immediate 
threat to a number of very important fishing streams on national 
forest lands. Cooperative efforts are necessary to determine ways to 
prevent or alleviate damage to the fisheries resources from these 
activities. 

A cooperative program with the Utah Fish and Game Department 
to study and determine possible means of stabilizing the water in 
Fish Lake on the Fishlake National Forest has been initiated. It is 
believed highly desirable that the water level of this extremely im- 
portant fishing lake be stabilized at its former level for the purpose 
of protecting ‘the spawning beds and food-producing areas. 
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Region 5 (California) 

Due to a mild open winter, the survival of big game was unusally 
good, particularly on the east side of the Sierras where —_ of the 
serious winter deer range problems exist. In northern California 
precipitation was normal or above. In southern California a long 
series of drought vears has reduced water flows and dried up springs 
with the result that small-game and game-bird numbers have dropped 
markedly. Furbearer populations are larger as a result of reduced 
trapping effort caused by low fur prices. 

The effect of an increase in a prey population on predator numbers 
has been demonstrated on the Inyo National Forest. Here, following 
a large build-up in the deer herd, there has been a marked increase in 
the mountain-lion population; 15 of these animals have been taken 
during the past year, against a normal of 1 or 2 animals a few vears 
ago. 

Cooperation in law enforcement with the State of California has 
continued in the usual satisfactory manner. The region worked 
closely with the Bureau of Game Conservation in the job of fact- 
finding on a series of problem areas on deer ranges and have joined 
with them in formal recommendations to the Fish and Game Com- 
mission for such measures as are required for their solution. 

During the year 1950, special deer hunts were held in two areas, 
Mineral King National Game Refuge on the Sequoia National Forest 
and on the winter range of the Oregon-California Interstate herd on 
the Modoc. The former was a hunter’s choice hunt that resulted in 
the taking of 677 animals. The latter was an antlerless season that 
resulted in a take of 2,000 animals in both States. 

Antelope numbers have shown a gradual increase in recent years, 
appearing in a number of places on national forest land where they 
had not been seen in the last 50 years. In addition, new plantings 
on the Inyo National Forest have apparently been successful. 

The report of the Inyo National Forest now shows a greater num- 
ber of Tule elk. This is due to the fact that the Owens Valley herd 
has increased and is now found during a part of the year in appreciable 
numbers on the forest. 

No change is noted in the number of bighorn. These animals 
occupy such rough terrain that an intensive survey would be required 
to determine the trend. It is believed that the herds are in better 
condition than in previous years, that parts of the habitat are now 
fully stocked, and that there appears to be a tendency to fill in some 
of the blank spaces. However, there has been no tendency to reoccupy 
old and more remote ranges. 

There has been an increase in the numbers of wild boar in recent 
years. However, these animals offer little sport because they occupy 
a chaparral habitat that cannot be effectively hunted. 

Attempts to establish wild turkey in the State have received encour- 
agement during the past year by a number of reports of birds being 
sighted on the Sequoia National Forest. This would seem to indicate 
that they have become adapted to that area and may be reproducing 
naturally. 

Quail continue to yield a large amount of sport shooting in the 
foothill areas of the Sesttven rm California National Forests. Nesting 
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conditions for migrating waterfowl are very good this year in the ponds 
and marshes of the northern forests. 

A management plan for the California condor is in effect following 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw some 16 
sections from surface-oil drilling in the Los Padres National Forest. 
This protects the bulk of the nesting areas as well as the important 
winter-roosting areas. In addition, on 49 sections, occupancy for oil 
exploration is controlled, and under a cooperative agreement with the 
National Audubon Society a technician is employed for patrol purposes 
and to identify nesting areas where no drilling or other — of 
OCCUPANCY within a specified distance of nesting places will be per- 
mitted except under special permit by the Forest Supervisor. 

There has just been inaugurated a land-management study involving 
most of the Upper Lake District of the Me ndocino National Forest. 
This area is predominantly chaparral, and has been a problem from 
the standpoint of land use since the forest was created. Protection of 
chaparral areas from fire has reduced grazing to the near exclusion of 
domestic animals; incendiarism has been a problem. The California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station is mapping an area of approxi- 
mately 250,000 acres on this district. The infomation to be shown will 
include cover types and soils and a certain amount of soil capability 
data. The State is assisting in a game survey over a part of the unit 
to determine those areas important to deer. When all the studies are 
complete the Forest Service will determine the areas that should be 
converted to forest and those that might be converted to range. From 
these studies a land-use plan will follow which will show brush areas 
on the better soils that might be broken up to better intersperse food 
and cover types for game. 

There is a need to extend the survey of winter ranges to new problem 
areas. However, manpower limitations have limited the effort to get 
this started. The work of the past few vears has resulted in our ques- 
tioning seriously the efficacy of conventional range-survey methods. 
The trends over the past 5 years are quite alarming on ranges stocked 
with both livestock and deer. Even where there appears to be ade 
quate allowance for game animals according to range-survey estl 
mates, key plant species on key areas, one after another, are too often 
disappearing. On game ranges it has been found necessary to limit 
utilization to that which can be permitted on key species only. In 
general, livestock use is in summer and deer use in winter with the 
result that the use of different kinds of animals can be differentiated, 
and management directed at the appropriate kind. Unfortunately, 
this impact of heavy grazing use in many areas has been accompanied 
by periods of drought and caterpillar infestations resulting in a severe 
and, in some places, a total loss of key shrubs. The general result is 
to reduce wildlife values and bring about a change from browse to 
grass to the detriment of game. Survey methods are being developed 
to appraise these types of problems. 

The recent development of large deer herds is resulting in a pattern 
of depletion that parallels that of livestock ranges. As was found 
some years ago, the dual use of sheep and cattle resulted in deteriora- 
tion of the species for which there was competition. Now serious 
competition is being found between cattle and deer with browse in 
serious condition on key ranges. The alarming depletion of browse 
on the national forests along the east slope of the Sierras and Cascades 
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indicates the need of intensive research immediately, along with the 
planned action programs in adjusting livestock and game use 

During the vear a number of applications for Federal Power Com- 
mission licenses for power development have been processed. The 
region has cooperated with the Bureau of Fish Conservation, State 
Division of Fish and Game, and Fish and Wildlife Service, Office of 
Basin Studies in the preparation of reports on appli ations for Federal 
Power Commission licenses for power deve lopments These re ports 
contain provisions for minimum flows to protect fishlife below the 
development dams 

Similar cooperation exists on other types of dams and diversions 
that come within the purview of the State law and the national forest 
regulations. 

Improvements on the forests during the vear by all agencies include: 
1 lake improvement; maintenance of 1 lake improvement; 1's miles 
stream improvement; 1)7 quail guzzlers; 3 fl laintenance dams; 
maintenance of 4 flow-maintenance dams; 1 sage hen nesting area; 
| study enclosure; 2 old mining dams removes allow fish migration; 
1 falls broken down to allow fish migration. 

Region 6 (Oregon and Washington 

The mild winter of 1950-51 which was followed by abnormal spring 
rains made conditions very favorable for wildlife. There were more 
green grasses available during the winter, and browse plants showed 
less heavy use than for several vears. However, dry weather and 
poor growing conditions followed on the winter ranges. Yearling 
deer made the winter with only a few seattered losses. In addition, 
the deer fawn crop for 1951 was large and so was the ealf elk crop. 
This build-up of vearlings and fawn crops, together with poor forage 
conditions, could result in heavy winter losses if the weather is severe, 

The accelerated timber-cutting program on the national forests is 
greatly changing habitat conditions for big game. Patchwork 
cuttings on the national forests west of the Cascade Range in both 
Washington and Oregon are improving the habitat for elk and black- 
tailed deer. On east side national forests the removal of mature 
trees on a selection basis on an area of a 
annually is also opening up the stands. 
landings is helping big game, especially elk. 

The regional engineers are striving for better road locations and 
the prevention of erosion. On some timber sale roads, fills at culverts 
are constructed so as to proy ide water for road work, for fire protec- 
tion, and to furnish drinking water for wildlife 

The opening up of new areas by timber roads is increasing the use 
of the national forests. Hunters and fishermen can drive to previ- 
ously inaccessible places and the harvest of game and fish has been 
increased. Formerly little-fished lakes are now getting more than 
their share of fishing, and restocking of many such lakes is necessary 

Needed stipulations for the protection of fish and game are con- 
sidered for all applications for power development. For example, an 
application for power development on the Willamette National 
Forest in Oregon involved provisions requiring a fish-stocking pro- 
gram in lieu of fish ladders, a» minimum water level, and certain 
erosion-control clauses. A similar project on the Umpqua National 
Forest in Oregon mnelu led provisions to have deer eSCUupPeS along a 
eanal, and bridges for livestock and game over the canal 


proximately LOO,QOO acres 


p 
R 


eseeding on skidway s and 
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The range-reseeding work in the region has been a definite aid to 
wildlife. During the months of February and March, grass makes 
up an important part of the diet of both deer and elk. Some grasses, 
such as orchard grass, blue grass, and timothy, are apparently taken 
year around by both species of big game. The region has reseeded, 
up to January 1951, 27,322 acres of national-forest land. Of this 
total, 18,574 acres were on logged-over areas and include skidways, 
roads, log landings, and other eroded places on the sale areas; 6,539 
acres are of depleted ranges; and 2,209 acres on accidental burns. 
The Fremont National Forest in Oregon has reseeded a total of 7,293 
acres and the Ochoco National Forest in the same State has reseeded 
5,893 acres. Both of these forests have large game populations. 

A program of wildlife research has been initiated on the Blue River 
Experimental Forest between the Oregon Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search unit and the Forest Service. The research unit has assigned 
a graduate student to the project full time and the regular pe rsonnel 
of the unit is assisting him in establishing plots, setting up tempera- 
ture gages, and in collecting other necessary materials. The Forest 
Service Research Center is cooperating by establishing the timber- 
cutting units so that the wildlife resource can be given full considera- 
tion and so that various methods of logging can be studied. This 
project should provide many of the answers needed to determine 
the beneficial and detrimental aspects of logging as it pertains to 
wildlife. 

The Umatilla National Forest is cooperating with the Washington 
Game Department in a study of elk habits and feeding requirements. 
This should yield valuable information that is much needed in elk 
management. 

The progress made for the management of the Oregon-California 
deer herd has been greatly increased due to the public-relations work 
by the cooperating agencies which include the States of Oregon and 
California and the Modoc and Fremont National Forests. The find- 
ings of the biologists are carefully publicized and sportsmen and 
livestock men are invited to open meetings. The research work car- 
ried on has clearly indicated the need for herd reduction. 

An Interagency Big Game Range Research Committee made up 
of representatives from the Forest Service, Washington and Oregon 
State Game Departments, and Washington State College, continued 
to meet annually to discuss research of their respective organizations. 
One purpose of the committee is to form a clearing house for big-game 
research to prevent duplication of effort. The committee is especially 
interested in finding browse plants suitable for range revegetation 
and has carried on some joint research in this field. 

The Deschutes National Forest cooperated with the Oregon State 
Game Commission in the construction of water holes for wildlife use. 
Nine water holes and four water troughs have been constructed. 
These will aid considerably in distributing big game on range hereto- 
fore unusable because of lack of water. As a result the area of big- 
game range has beeu increased and the too-heavy use on the present 
range reduced. Salting is also aiding in the distribution of deer into 
previously unused ranges on this forest. 

During 1951 a series of joint game meetings were held between the 
personnel of the national forests in the region and the members of the 
Oregon and Washington Game Commissions. Sixteen of the nineteen 
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forest supervisors in region 6 took part in these meetings. Ten forests 
had 100 percent ranger participation. These meetings were helpful 
in developing more c ‘losely coordinated programs between the various 
agencies and contributed a great deal to a broad understanding of the 


> 


individual agency problems 


Re gion ? (Maine, Ne WwW FHlampshire, Vermont. Ma 
vania, West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky) 

In West Virginia the conservation commission, 
organized sportsmen, succeeded in obtaining passa 
assembly of a national forest hunting, fishing, 
law. Under this law, hunters, fishermen, a rappe 
quired to purchase a special $1 stamp when they make use 
forest areas. ‘This money is held in a special fund to be 
projects jointly planned and supervised by the conser 
sion and the Forest Servic While no accurate estimat 
revenue are yel ay: tilabl _ hea VV use O1 the West Virg 
forest areas tor hunting and fisht 1 indicates that a Cons! ) 
will be provided. This new financial backing gives the coope: 
program greater security and makes pract al the development o 
range plans for wildlife habitat development. Under the W 
ginia law, separate stamps are require d for hunting and fishing 
providing an independent source of revenue to finance much neede 
work in behalf of fisheries. 

The wildlife program on the Monongahela National Forest 
West Virginia has already undergone rapid revision and extensi 
during the past year as a result of the new law. As one of the 
steps, a full-time fisheries technician was provided by the Stat 
carry one stream surveys, plan water impoundment project 
work with State and Federal hatcheries to bring about more eflici 
stream stocking practices. Plans are also currently being made 
extend the cooperative wildlife management program to new areas 
within the Monongahela National Forest. Additional management 
units have been tentatively established and priorities set up for 
placing them in operation. Funds from the sale of the stamps will 
also be utilized to carry on wildlife habitat development on an area 
of approximately 95,000 acres of the George Washington Forest 
which extends across the State boundary. 

During fise al year 1951, the Monongahela National Forest issued 
114 beaver tr: upping permits. A total of 275 beavers were removed 
from national ss waters. This catch amounted to 39 percent of 
the total take in West Virginia. The novel svstem worked out in 
West Virginia for managing beaver on the basis of individual trapping 
allotments nn each trapper has continued to function very well. 
Each fall a reconnaissance of beaver areas is made and trapping 
detente are set up to harvest the estimated surplus available. 

The Allegheny National Forest has carried on an active cooperative 
program of wildlife management with the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. Under this agreement, two State field crews avereging six 
men each have been emploved to carry on food and cover develop- 
ment. Forest Service ountevietions to the program were in the form 
of planning and coordination of forest and wildlife activities. In 
addition supervision and inspection was jointly performed with 
representatives of the game commission. 
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The winter of 1950-51 was an extremely severe one in Pennsylvania 
and it was feared that wildlife on the Allegheny National Forest 
would suffer heavy losses. However, a combination of rapid thaw- 
ings, the breaking to the ground of snow-laden branches suitable for 
food, and the great amount of fruit — mast on the ground from the 
previous Vears bumper crop made possible for wildlife to come 
through the winter in fairly good cot pihige: 

Evidence is still accumulating which proves beyond doubt that the 
deer herd on the Allegheny National Forest is much out of balance, 
both within itself by sexes and with the forage upon which it must 
subsist. Hunting regulations for the 1950 season provided for a 
regular buek season preceded by a 2-day season on antlerless deer 
In three counties of the forest it was anticipated substantial progress 
would be made in bringing the deer population down, but the season’s 
opening coincided with one of the most severe early storms on record. 
Snow fell to depths of 3 feet or more on the Forest. This kept many 
hunters away and prevented a high percentage of those who came to 
the Forest from being succe ssful. The effects of this storm were 
far reaching. ‘Traffic was completely tied up in some of the cities 
adjacent to the forest and many of the hunters who regularly visit 
the forest did not attempt to get out of town. The result was one of 
the lowest removals in several vears. The combination of an un- 
precedented survival of last year’s deer crop and the apparently excel- 
lent fawn crop this vear makes it evident that a serious big-game 
problem still exists. 

Except for the damaging effects of an oversized deer herd, the 
wildlife picture on the Allegheny National Forest is encouraging. 
The wild turkey ts now reestablished throughout the forest and 
sportsmen of the area are enthusiastic about the existence of actual 
turkey hunting. Grouse hunting also was once again very popular 
and many of the ee were successful. 

A new law enacted by the Pennsylvania legislature provides for 
controlled hunting of antlerless deer under a permit system. Under 
this law the game commission now has final authority to issue specified 
numbers of doe permits for individual areas. This should aid 
materially in solving the deer overpopulation problems. 

Hunting and fishing pressure on the Allegheny National Forest 
continues to be heavy. While weather interfered with big-game 
hunting last fall, the small-game season attracted a large number of 
hunters. Beautiful weather prevailed throughout aad of the season 
and thousands of sportsmen availed themselves of the opportunity 
to use the national forest. 

A ruffed grouse study was initiated on the Beaver Creek cooperative 
wildlife area within the Cumberland National Forest in Kentucky for 
determining cea life history, and ecology. Kentucky is on 
the southern fringe of ruffed grouse range and the birds are relatively 
scarce. Nesting studies within the Beaver Creek area indicate that 
only one nest in 12 produced a complete clutch and two others pro- 
duced partial clutches. Observations suggest that most nesting 
failures were due to destruction by black snakes and other unknown 
predators. This study, if continued over a period of years, may 
point the way to increase the ruffed grouse population. 

Wild turkey and deer restocked on the Beaver Creek wildlife man- 
agement area within this forest under the cooperative program with 
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the Kentucky division of orrame 
} ; } 

only have these species multiplie 

indications that they are spreading to other ranger district 


During the past vear this forest continued its policy of clear-cutting 
plots on the Beaver Creek wildlife management area to creat mproved 
wildlife habitat. One hundred and seventy-five acres, strategically 
‘ated throughout the area, have been treated t date i keeping 
with the accepted plan of management The forest plans to manage 
the timber stand throughout the 17,318 aeres contained 1 Beaver 
Creek so that the age classes and species on thy ‘ound will present 
the optimum opportunity for wildlife habitat development.  Even- 
tually it is planned to maintain about 38 pet ‘ent of the } Lin clearings 


Wolf Creek apagnionrs Which backs up water in the Cumberland 


River Valley tO a Porn lust beiow Cumberiand Ir is, has created a 
lake with approximately $CO miles of shoreline in the Cumberland 
Nia iF : ry = ns - en | as : ' ¢ } j } 
ational Forest ihe reservoir filled about 60 days ahead of sel tit 
ne spawning fishes to deposit them eves in 195] 


in time to permit spr 
This man-made lake 
areas in Kentuekv and fishing use in the forest area is expected to 
reach a high level beginnins about 1953. 

On the George Washington Forest in Virginia range conditions for 
game and water conditions for fish were above average during the past 
vear. The length of the 1950-51 hunting season was shortened by a 
series of mode ‘rate ‘ly he NVV SHOWS These snows did little damage to 
wildlife but materially reduced the amount of sport for hunters 

This forest continued its active cooperative program with the 


as prospects OF DecoOMIng One Of the best Ms 


Virginia Commission of Game and Inland Fisheri Evidence is 
accumulating to show that habitat development mai is having a 
noticeable effeet on game. Increased use of improved areas by wild 


life is noticed. 

Many improvements in wildlife management can be traced to public 
relations work under the cooperative program. An excellent example 
of this is elimination of the early squirrel season, which formerly 
resulted in killing many females while suckling young remained in the 
nests 

Bear hunting has become an extremely popular sport on the George 
Washington National Forest area. 

The cooperative wildlife management program on the George 
Washington National Forest continues to function well. Technicians 
of the commission of game and inland fisheries work closely with the 
forest supervisor’s staff and take an active part in developing coor- 
dinated land management plans on the various ranger districts. The 
injection of wildlife habitat requirements into the over-all land manage- 
ment policy has resulted in a long-range program which is designed to 
create produc tive conditions for both game and fish 

Kleven wildlife management areas, each under the supervision of a 
full time game manager, are operated on the Jefferson National 
Forest in Virginia. The organization has tended to level off during the 
past year as operating costs have gone up faster than income from 
State stamp sales. However, the forest has a well integrated wildlife 
organization and the entire forest management program. strives 
toward development of balanced conditions for timber and game 
production. 
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Present plans call for a cessation of turkey stocking and the inaugu- 
ration of studies to determine over the next few years the benefits 
that have been derived from this large scale liberation of pen-reared 
birds. 

The Jefferson National Forest in Virginia has been experimenting 
with a technique of trout management known as the New Haven 
River plan. Barbours Creek on the New Castle district has been 
selected for the application of this method which involves stocking 
trout in short lengths of closed water along the creek. The plan has 
been well received. The primary advantage of the method is that it 
tends to encourage fishing throughout the entire season in contrast 
to the familiar opening day rush. 

This forest has also given considerable attention to coordination 
of wildlife with timber management. ‘Timber sales have made 
possible a large amount of work in release of white pine reproduction. 
White pine is considered excellent cover for grouse and wild turkey. 
In addition, experimental interplanting of white pine is’ being 
attempted on some time sale areas. 

Wildlife operations on the Green Mountain National Forest in 
Vermont have thus far been confined largely to coordination of 
timber management policies in the interest of better game and fish 
habitat. A stream survey is planned to provide management data 
on fishing waters within the Forest.. The Green Mountain unit has a 
number of ponds and lakes which offer possibilities for development 
as fishing areas. Through eradication of rough fish populations and 
restocking with trout and other game fishes, it is hoped that these 
waters can be made to contribute more to Vermont sportsmen. 

The New Hampshire Fish and Game Department has assigned a 
technician to investigate the possibilities for wildlife management on 
the White Mountain National Forest. Suggestions from this techni- 
cian have already been incorporated in timber and other resource 
management plans with a view to safeguarding wildlife values. 


Re gion 8 (. \labama, d irkansas, Florida, Georgia, Lou istana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Teras) 


Big game species, such as bear, deer, and wild boar, are showing a 
gradual increase in numbers. Hunting and fishing pressure on 
national forests also continued to increase. Hunter success remained 
good in spite of adverse weather conditions in many areas during fiscal 
year 1951. It was estimated that 1 hunter in 10 was successful in 
bagging a big game animal. The quality of the fishing continued to 
be very good on the intensively managed areas in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Heavy spring rains throughout the Appalachians, resulting in high 
runoff, apparently had little or no effect on the population of adult 
trout. It is believed that improved watershed conditions following 
protection from fire and destructive cutting contributed materially to 
this by reducing silt flows and the more damaging flood crests. Else- 
where in the region rainfall and runoff were about normal except for a 
6-week drought in May and June in the Coastal Plain States. 

The deer throughout the region are in good condition, Losses from 
disease reported in recent years from the national forests in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, appear to have ceased. 

The Forest Service-State cooperative management programs con- 
tinued to operate on a sound basis and were expanded. Cooperative 
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agreements with game departments of 9 of the 11 Southern States are 
now in effect, and cooperative wildlife management areas are estab- 
lished in all of them. A new cooperative management unit was estab- 
lished on the Conecuh National Forest in Alabama. ‘This will be 
known as the Blue Spring Wildlife Management Area and contains 
about 25,000 acres. A small escape refuge of 3,000 acres has been 
established within the management area and 25 Whitetail deer, 
brought from Texas, have been released in it. When these have in- 
creased sufficiently plans will be made for carefully controlled hunting. 
Since the management area was established in November 1950 a total 
of 114 acres have been planted to wildlife foods. 

Also, under the cooperative management program, habitat improve- 
ment projects have been established on national forests in Al: ibama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas. These projects will be epsecially beneficial to 
deer and turkey. Funds available to the States under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act have been particularly helpful in financing this type 
of work. 

The cooperative funds collected by the States on the intensively 
managed hunting and fishing areas on national forests in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama are gradually increasing. 
Much habitat improvement work has been done with these funds. 
Of special interest is the planting of orchard grass, fescue, and ladino 
clover in old roads and skid trails. These plantings not only will pro- 
vide good forage for deer; but also will be especially beneficial in re- 
ducing surface water runoff and soil erosion. Some cutting of 
rhododendron was done to provide emergency deer food in winter. 
Not only are the cut —— avail ible for food but later the succu- 
lent sprouts from the roots are also eagerly sought. Browse studies 
on the Pisgah National Forest are continuing. Here small! clearcut 
blocks have in a few cases actually produced more sprouts than the 
deer could consume. Studies of this work indicate the possibility 
of developing better silvicultural methods to improve deer range. 

Approximately 110,000 trout and 15,000 bass and bream were re- 
leased within the management areas this year in cooperation with the 
States and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has assisted in the study and analysis 
of fertilization of Payne Lake on the Talledega National Forest in 
Alabama. Also, studies were made on several lakes on the Croatan 
National Forest in North Carolina and the Texas national forests to 
determine measures needed to increase fish production. 

A check of fishermen was made on the Tellico wildlife management 
area in cooperation with the Tennessee Department of Conservation 
for the period May 3 through June 30, 1951. This area is typical of 
those providing trout fishing and revealed the following interesting 
data: 

Permits sold 3. 696 


Fish stocked 7 o Sa a om 18, 000 
Creel cards obtained_____- : ; sh ek mae eee ay UC 


Total catch, fish____- ae ba + ee ee 13, 049 
Percent stream-reared fish_. ORE See hs Sr ahs AEB eee Bias 5 at 2 53 
Average catch for all fishermen___________________-___- ok 5. 0 fish 


Of special interest is the excellent average catch per fisherman of 
five trout per trip. Few heavily fished waters anywhere offer fishing of 
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this consistently good quality. Also of interest is the fact that over 
half of the fish caught were wild fish produced in the stream. This 
mav indicate the good quality of the environment and reflect the sound 
land management practices on the watershed. 


Region 9 (Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 

The vear has been characterized by a continuation of above average 
precipitation and below average temperatures. With a few exceptions 
weather conditions have been favorable and improved habitat and 
increased wildlife populations are generally reported by the forests 

The increased water levels in lakes and streams have been e specially 
beneficial for waterfowl] and fish, especially trout. 

The heavy snow combined with cold and continued overbrowsing 
resulted in the heaviest winter deer losses which Michigan national 
forests have experienced in several years. The majority of the 50,000 
deer estimated to have died in the State were mostly confined to the 
recognized overpopulation areas in the Lower Peninsula which in- 
cluded some national forest areas. However, losses due to malnu- 
trition are becoming of increasing importance in the Upper Peninsula 
and there the Ottawa National Forest estimates that more deer were 
lost than in any of the past 10 vears. 

The any-deer season of the past vear appeared to be effective in 
reducing winter losses in Wisconsin national forests, although fairly 
heavy losses were reported in localized overbrowsed deer yards. 
Minnesota had less snow and on the national-forest areas deer sur- 
vived in good condition. 

The ax and the saw are assuming greater importance in maintaining 
a productive wildlife habitat on the forests of this region for the 
typical forest-game species, such as deer, grouse, rabbits, and turkey. 
Some concern has been felt that as fire protection, planting, and good 
silviculture restore these forests to a condition approaching their 
original type they will lack the low ground cover, openings, and food 
plants which characterize good game habitat. However, the increas- 
ing number of stands reaching merchantable size, and the brisk demand 
for forest products, have made it possible to increase commercial 
cuttings to the extent that they are becoming an important factor 
in creating and maintaining the openings needed for favorable food 
and cover conditions. As an example of this trend the volume of 
timber cut has doubled since 1944, tripled since 1940, and revised 
estimates of or a cut provide for doubling the present 1951 cut 
to 500,000 M b. by the end of 10 vears. The system of permanent 
and temporary ani which is being planned to facilitate this increased 
timber harvest will further increase openings and the amount of 
“edge.” These roads will also facilitate access to hunters for harvest 
of the wildlife crop which experience has shown is very important in 
managing wildlife populations. 

Deer overpopulations continue to be an a ant consideration in 
maintaining good habitat conditions for both big and small game in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. Excessive deer populations 
have been eliminating many desirable food plants in the forests of these 
States. All State conservation departments in the region recognize 
this problem. Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan are earnestly 
attempting to correct present overpopulations, while Missouri, 
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Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio are determined that such conditions will 
not be permitted to develop in their recently established and growing 
herds. 

The national forests which were established in Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio in the mid-1930’s generally had poor habitat condi- 
tions and wildlife populations. Fire protection and improved land use 
and management Is generally correcting this condition at a rapid rate. 

Small-game population throughout the region continued at high 
levels, and the States have generally permitted more liberal seasons and 
bag limits to provide an adequate harvest of the game at this stage of 
the small-game evele. 

Fur bearers showed little change except for beaver which continue to 
increase and cause some conflicts on trout streams, and timber and 
road damage. Another sight record was reported of cougar on the 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota to support the numerous past 
reports of the presence of this animal. 

Deer were reported as increasing by all national forests except 
the Upper Michigan and the Mark Twain in Missouri where the 
numbers are reported about the same. <A closed season in Minnesota 
last vear contributed to this increase, while the any-deer season in 
Wisconsin and the heavy winter losses in lower Michigan apparently 
did not take as many deer as there were fawns born in 1950. Increases 
have been difficult to detect in the southern forests as there is consider- 
able movement of deer and such estimates are generally supported by 
the additional range which is being occupied rather than increases on 
already occupied range. 

Progress was made in the planning of forest-tree plantings, timber 
sales, and road systems to better correlate wildlife requirements. 
The Clark and Mark Twain National Forests in Missouri have de- 
veloped a better den-tree policy in cooperation with the Missouri 
Conservation Commission, which will be applied in future timber- 
sales and timber-stand improvement projects. Forest officers consult 
with local biologists of the various conservation departments regard- 
ing wildlife considerations to be observed in planning specific projects 
such as plantations and timber sales. 

A general browse survey was completed in the hardwood-he mioc : 
types on the Kenton district of the Ottawa Nutiess il Forest in coopers 
tion with the Michigan Conservation Department, and permanent 
browse-utilization study plots were established on two sample are: 
The general survey will provide information on the browse availab is 
and the amount eaten by deer and ees rabbits while the perma- 
nent plots are intended to determine the effects of various intensities 
of browsing on the different browse plants. Eventually this will aid 
in determining the numbers of deer which this important timber type 
can maintain without destroving future timber and wildlife values. 

The Chippewa National Forest in Minnesota is a very important 
waterfowl-producing area. The Forest Service and the F ish and Wild- 
life Service have cooperated in studying waterfowl populations here 
for a period of years. Annu: ‘ records are now available for compari- 
son for two 5-vear periods 1937-41 and 1947-51. General conclu- 
sions and results of these studies are: 

The computed total waterfowl population of the Chippewa 
National Forest based on the sample waters checked has varied irom 
approximately 28,000 to 46,000 young and adults. The computed 
L951 population of 36,300 Is a 14'>-percent decrease from 1939 and 
1940 average census results. 
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The principal species nesting on the Chippewa and the approxi- 
mate percentages are: Mallard, 45 percent; baldpate, 27 percent; 
American goldeneye, 17 percent; blue-winged teal, 4 percent; wood 
duck, 2 percent; ring-necked duck, 3 percent; and miscellaneous, 2 
percent. The percentage of mallards and American goldeneyes has 
remained quite stable. Blue-winged teal and ring-necked duck have 
both decreased considerably while baldpate has shown a remarkable 
increase from the 5 percent composition during 1937 to 1941. The 
wood duck showed up as an important breeding species for the first 
time in 1951. 

The average size of broods and adult-juvenile ratios have been 
computed. The latter show a variation of all species from 1 adult to 
1.5 young in 1950, to 1 adult to 4 young in 1948. The figure of 1 
adult to 2.8 young in 1951 is slightly above average. 

The Clark National Forest in Missouri selected and marked four 
deer-drive areas ranging in size from 270 to 320 acres. Deer drives to 
determine population trend were made this spring through the coopera- 
tion of wildlife and forestry students at the University of Missouri, 
Forest Service, conservation-commission personnel, and local con- 
servationists. 

General cooperative agreements continue in effect with the conserva- 
tion departments of all States in the region. These have promoted 
much closer working relations through the annual meetings provided 
by the agreements. In addition more frequent field contacts between 
Forest officers and State personnel have resulted in a better under- 
standing of mutual problems and has strengthened joint programs. 

In Missouri on the Clark National Forest it was agreed to eliminate 
four cooperative game refuges. These were established in the period 
1935-37 and have served their purpose in the deer-restoration pro- 
gram. They have little value for the restoration of turkey and beaver. 
The Carmen Springs and Hercules refuges on the Mark Twain 
National Forest are the only ones remaining in official refuge status. 
Although no longer needed for deer, the wild turkey established on 
them give some promise of providing a source of birds for stocking 
other areas. 

The Forest Service has supported State fish and game seasons and 
bag limits which will permit maximum utilization and sport in harvest- 
ing surplus wildlife crops and which may be needed to prevent over- 
populations from developing. Much progress has been made by the 
individual States and recent developments in regard to deer are cited 
as an example of the progress which is being made in the case of this 
one species. 

Minnesota.—The usual any-deer season was again provided after 
last year’s closed season. The three large wilderness game refuges on 
the Superior National Forest have been declared open. 

Wisconsin.—The antlerless-deer season of 1949 and the any-deer 
season of 1950 will be followed by another any-deer season. These 
two consecutive seasons during which the killing of does was permitted 
have been helpful in developing favorable public opinion toward 
either-sex deer hunting. 

Michigan.—Sportsman support for liberalizing hunting beyond that 
permitted under the buck law is slowing developing. Controlled hunt- 
ing of anterless deer on orchard and farm damage areas will continue 
for the third year. Under present law the conservation commission 
does not have the discretionary authority to extend this type of control 
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to the whole State. However, it is hoped that the legislature may in 
the future consider establishing seasons recommended by the con- 
servation department each year and abolish the standard buck season 
provided by the present statutes. 

Ohio.—Any-deer seasons have been held in both northeastern and 
southern Ohio. 

Indiana.—A 3-day any-deer season is planned for a block of 
southern Indiana counties including national-forest areas. ‘This will 
be the first open season in 57 years. 

Illinois. —The conservation department is studying their growing 
deer herd with the thought that legal hunting in the near future may 
be possible. 

Missouri.—The conservation commission has announced their inten- 
tion to hold a 3-day any-deer season in a selected block of the better 
deer counties. Other counties will be limited to buck hunting. 


Region 10 (Alaska) 

Habitat conditions for both big game and small game remain in 
good condition with the exception of the deer range on the Prince 
William Sound Division of the Chugach National Forest. Here 
overbrowsing on the winter range has been aggravated by an increasing 
deer population and several severe winters which concentrated the 
deer on the beaches. This combination of circumstances resulted 
in a considerable loss in the Prince William Sound deer population 
through starvation. Recently the situation was pointed up by a 
38 percent drop in hunter take. Due to the mild winter of 1950-51 
the deer are now on the increase, but the condition of the winter range 
during exceptionally heavy snow periods is still critical. 

Severe winters coupled with predation have taken a marked toll of 


deer on the Tongass National Forest for the past several years. The 
winter of 1950-51 was slightly milder, partic ularly in the sonthies por- 
tions of the forest. ‘The unusually warm and dry spring of 1951 may 


produce an increase in upland bird populations over the region. 

The region expects several changes in national forest use beginning 
next year, which may have a marked effect on game management 
The Kenai division of the Chugach National Forest will be connected 
with Anchorage and the interior Alaska highway system by December 
of 1951. After June 1952 the Kenai Peninsula will be visited bv great 
numbers of people in contrast to its light use in the past. This will, 
no doubt, have considerable effect on wildlife resulting from increased 
hunting and fishing pressure. The region is alert to provide proper 
safeguards for the wildlife resource insofar as funds, personnel, and 
authority permits. 

Final award was made to the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. on a 
sale of 1,500,000 cubic feet of timber in the southern division of the 
Tongass Forest. It is expected that mill construction will start in 
February of 1952 and timber cutting on a large scale will start in 1955. 
Introduction of this new industry into the Tongass National Forest 
will result in increased travel and settlement and effect wildlife by 
increasing pressure from sportsmen and changing habitat through 
timber cutting. It is expected that deer habitat will be improved by 
opening up the timber stands and that increased populations will 
more than compensate for increased harvests by hunting. 

Studies to determine the effects of large-scale logging on stream 
flow, turbidity, and stream channels as they are related to the salmon 
resource are being continued by the Alaska research center. This 
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program is carried out in cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Alaska salmon industries. 

The Forest Service and the Kish and Wildlife Service enjoy close 
and friendly cooperation at all levels throughout the region! This 
applies to cooperation in administering timber sales on valuable 
salmon spawning streams. game law enforcement, and general inter- 
change of information. Cooperation continues between field officers 
of the two agencies in deciding logging plans wherever a timber sale is 
being negotiated that may affect a salmon stream. 


DEPARTMENT OF THI ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF oF ENGINEERS. 
Washington 25. D. C’., March LO, 1952 
Hon. Joun IL MIcCLEeLLAN. 
(‘hairn an, Committee on Lr pe nditures in the Hrecuti e De partments 
United States Senate, Washington, FP. 4 
Dear Senavor McCiecian: Ip accordance with your request by 
letter of January 11, 1952. T am pleased to submit herewith a report 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate. on the conservation activities of the Corps of 
Engineers in carry ng out its civil works functions during the calendar 
Vvear LYS, 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY G. Retrr. 
Colone I Cor ps of Engineers 
[ereeuti e, Civil Works. 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES OF THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS. 195] 
GENERAL Consip} RATIONS 


Wildlife resources of the Nation are affected by a number of evolu- 
tionary trends of civilization, some of which are of long standing and 
Others of recent origin Collectively, they complicate the efforts of 
conservation works to maintain a balance between supply and demand 
to the extent that, in many instances, the need for wildlife resources 
for recreational enjovment exceeds the available supply and the con- 
Sumptive use exceeds sustained vield, with the inevitable result that 
important basic wildlife resources continue in an_historie decline, 
The population of the country has increased by 14.5 percent in the 
1940's, twice the rate in the 1930's, to more than 150 million people. 
The numbers of fishermen and hunters have kept pace and during some 
periods have exceeded that rate of increase until now more than 30 
million sportsmen participate in fishing and hunting. At the same 
lime, an eruptive increase in the rate of exploitation of forest prod- 
ucts, pollution of waters production of food supply, expansion of 
industry, and occupation of the land, in the human strugele for shelter, 
food, and the products of civilization, has impoverished the habitat 
and narrowed the range that w Udlife can OCCUpYV, 

[t is particularly signifieant. therefore, that the program of the Corps 
of Engineers, for improvement of inland and coastal waters for havi- 
gation, flood control, and related Purposes, provides substantial fish 
and wildlife benefits in the form of newly created habitat. improve 
ment in existing habitat, additional fish and wildlife populations. iands 
made available for further development and management of fish and 
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program is carried out in cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Alaska salmon industries. 

The Forest Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service enjoy close 
and friendly cooperation at all levels throughout the region. This 
applies to cooperation in administering timber sales on valuable 
salmon spawning streams, game law enforcement, and general inter- 
change of information. Cooperation continues between field officers 
of the two agencies in deciding logging plans wherever a timber sale is 
being negotiated that may affect a salmon stream. 


DePARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Orrick OF THE CuHier OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington 95. 2D. om Mareh 10, L965 2. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCuLenuan, 
Chairman. Committee on fir pe nditures in the Kreeutive De partments, 
United States Senate. Washington, D.C 
Dear Senator McCieivan: In accordance with vour request by 
letter of January 11, 1952, 1 am pleased to submit herewith a report 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, on the conservation activities of the Corps of 
Engineers in carrying out its civil works functions during the calendar 
vear 1951. 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY G. Rerrr, 
] 


( olonel. (07 ps of Eenginee S, 


Erecutive . ( iwil Wo kes. 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES OF THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, 1951 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Wildlife resources of the Nation are affected by a number of evolu- 
tionary trends of civilization, some of which are of long standing and 
others of recent origin. Collectively, they complicate the efforts of 
conservation works to maintain a balance between supply and demand 
to the extent that, in many instances, the need for wildlife resources 
for recreational enjovment exceeds the available supply and the con- 
sumptive use exceeds sustained vield, with the inevitable result that 
important basie wildlife resources continue in an historic decline. 
The population of the country has increased by 14.5 percent in the 
1940's, twice the rate in the 1930's, to more than 150 million people. 
The numbers of fishermen and hunters have kept pace and during some 
periods have exceeded that rate of increase until now more than 30 
fishing and hunting. At the same 
time, an eruptive increase 1n the rate of exploitation of forest prod- 
ucts, pollution of waters, production of food supply, expansion of 
industry, and occupation of the land, in the human struggle for shelter 
food, and the products of civilization, has impoverished the habitat 
and narrowed the range that wildlife can occupy 

It is particularly significant, therefore, that the program of the Corps 
of Engineers, for improvement of inland and coastal waters for navi- 
eation, flood control, and related purposes, provides substantial fish 
and wildlife benefits in the form of newly created habitat, improve- 
ment in existing habitat, additional fish and wildlife populations, tands 
made available for further development and management of fish and 
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wildlife, and substantial facilities for improvement and control of fish 
and wildlife resources. 

In this period of emergency, when expenditures of public funds 
must be adjusted to the needs for national defense, it is equally 
significant that these benefits for fish and wildlife are derived sub- 
stantially without significant costs specifically for fish and wildlife 
improvements and without placing additional financial burdens on 
either the Federal or State Government. The benefits in basic facili 
ties and resources accrue primarily from essential improvements 
justified and constructed for other purposes. Revenues derived from 
ise of the newly created resources generally exceed the costs of then 
management, development, and administration and provide a 
of funds available for other fish and wildlife conservation wor 
elsewhere, as a definite and substantial benefit 

While the Corps of Engineers is not directly responsible for fish and 
wile llife pr ‘ovTrams and does Hot expend specifi 5 appropriations for fish 

nd wildlife management, the needs for conservatic mn of fish and wild 
life are fully examimed and planned for each project under its juri 
tion. Expenditures for other pu pes s, Which dioee ctly benefit fish and 


wildlife, however, far exceed any expenditures of the same nature 
that could be justified for fish aid wildlife alone. In carrying out 
the fish and wildlife phase of multiple purpose planning and develop- 
ment, the Corps of Engineers depends upon the cooperation and assist- 


anee of the legally responsible rovernmental conservation agencies 
primarily concerned with each and all of the natural resources involved 


LANDS AND Waters Mape AVAILABLE FoR WILDLIFI 
MANAGEMENT 


Progressive human occupation of the land has severely restricted 
both the range available for wildlife and the lands available for publi 
ise and enjoyment of wildlift \cequisition of lands, primarily for 
wildlife management and public hunting grounds, | 
important feature of wildlife management programs designed to offset 
the loss of range and closure of private holdings to public use. Simi- 
larly, natural waters no longer supply the needs of public fishing and 
conservation activities in many places have undertaken constru 
of artificial impoundments primarily for fish and fishing 

Great benefits lie in the fish and wildlife potential of lands acquire 


by the Corps of Enemeers for civil works projects. practically all of 


las become an 


which, with little exception, are available for some form of fish 
ildlife management Projects constructed by the Cor 

provide more than 3.5 million acres of lands available 

poses, including over 1.5 million acres of perm 

» 


approximately 2 million acres of shore-line 
cqauired or otherwise be made available for 
ment alone Most of the wats 
lepth and quality for supporting abundat 
is composed ol forest. agricultura 

forms of indigenous game 

These lands are well distributed 
the country Lone term grants has 
local agencies, for recreational and wild! 
SO00.000 acres of land and water. in 


of the Corps of Engineers, in 


vidual grants are shown the 
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Pousuic Use or WILpLire ReEsouRCcES 


Government-owned lands under jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi 
neers received 26 million man-days of recreational use during the year 
including more than 7 million man-days devoted exclusively to huntin: 
and fishing; 6,350,000 man-days fishing and 775,000 man-days hunt 
ing. The widespread regional significance of newly created resources 
is indicated by the more than 13 million man-days recreational use of 
the 14 headwater reservoirs constructed by the Corps of Engineers in 
the Muskingum Conservancy District in highly industrialized region 
of Ohio, the 26 navigation pools of the upper Mississippi River navi- 
gation project above the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
the headwater reservoirs of the eee River navigation project, 
the Sacramento River project in California, the Wolf Creek Reservoir 
in the remote mountain area of Kentucky, the Allatoona Reservoir in 
the undeveloped area of Georgia, and the Denison Reservoir in the 
great plains of Oklahoma and ‘Texas, each of which received more than 

million man-days’ use. The greatest use of a single reservoir was 
the 3.5 million man-days’ use at the Denison Reservoir. The tre- 
mendous impact of newly created natural resources upon local and 
State-wide needs for outdoor recreational opportunities for the public 
is indicated by public use of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 man-days at 
21 individual reservoirs and from 100,000 to 500,000 man-days’ use at 
25 additional reservoirs during the year. Most of these reservoirs 
have been in operation for only 1 to 5 vears, and past records of 
attendance at older reservoirs indicate that public use of the resources 
and facilities will substantially increase over the years. 

The construction of large reservoirs in areas where fish and wildlife 
resources were previously ‘of little or no conse quence and where hunt- 
ing and fishing were previously practiced by only a few individuals 
has accomplished more in the interest of fish and wildlife conservation 
and provided more new fishing and hunting opportunities for the 
public than any other single program of resource development that 
has recently been brought to bear upon fish and wildlife. This ad- 
vent is particularly significant to fishing, the wildlife activitv that 
provides the greatest benefits for public use and economic values in 
the public interest. More than 24 million pounds of fish were har- 
vested from Corps of Engineers’ project areas during the vear, which 
is nationally important as a new and additional supply of meat pro- 
tein for human consumption. Local consumption of this supply con- 
tributed materially to uplifting of local levels of nutrition and public 
health within the range of influence of each body of water and reflects 
an economic benefit in the distribution of food resources. The value 
of the food supply alone exceeds $10 million. 

The ls argest single benefit at present is associated with the 6,300,000 
man-days’ recreational use provided in harvesting 8,400,000 pounds 
of sport fish, which is reflected in business returns by expenditures 
estimated at between $30 million and $50 million by the fishermen. 
Studies show that less than 10 percent of the available sport fish are 
caught and that these reservoirs are universally underfished. 

In the absence of long-term experience with large reservoirs it has 
been conceived by fishery interests that large reservoirs would pass 
through a cycle of development reaching a high peak of production 
in a very few years after impoundment followed by a precipitous 
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«lecline to a very low level of fish population. Experience with older 
reservoirs indicates that high levels of production may be maintained 
for an indefinite number of years. For example, after 8 years of 
impoundment the Dale Hollow Reservoir in Kentucky provided a 
harvest of 630,000 pounds of sport fish by approximately 200,000 
man-days’ fishing and 9 out of the 10 national-record small-mouth 
bass caught in the 1950 season came from this reservoir; Sardis 
Reservoir in Mississippi after 11 years produced geist Kg ecane of 
sport fish by 209,000 man-days’ fishing; Norfork Reservoir in Arkansas 
produced 660,000 pounds of fish for 147,000 man- ~days’ iran and 
Nimvod Reservoir in Arkansas, after 7 years, produced 251,000 pounds 
for 45,000 man-days’ fishing. These records of fishing success are all 
many times over the estimates freque ‘ntly made for average success In 
sport fishing in fresh waters the country over. It is apparent that 
large aaaannics hold the possibility for supplying a great ree of 
the public needs for recreational fishing and contribute the brightest 
prospects for maintaining public fishing activities at a high level. 

Current studies are doing much to dispell the historic belief in the 
existence of a conflict between fishing for commercially valuable rough 
fish and game fish, with the result that the potentialities of large 
reservoirs for production of food fish are just now becoming realized. 
For e xample, 5 Sardis Reservoir, after 11] Vears, produc es ap proximate ‘ly 
one-half million pounds of commercial fish in the presence of sustained 
high-level sport-fishing success. During the vear, studies carried on 
by the Oklahoma Wildlife Research Counc i and the University of 
Oklahoma have resulted in the initiation of a large-scale commercial 
enterprise in processing of commerci: al fish ican Corps of Engineers’ 
reservoirs in the State of Oklahoma founded on evidence that this 
enterprise may be carried on profitably without interference with 
sport fishing and with real benefits for sport-fishing. Activities of this 
nature may be expected to take advantage of a supply of many mil- 
lions of pounds of fish annually that heretofore have not been used 
in anv manner and which provide destructive competition with game 
fish. 

Considerable progress has been made during the vear in devising 
methods for concentration of sport fish in large impoundments and 
increasing the sport catch. Experiments by th Ok anon Research 
Council and the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Oklahoma 
have developed means for using temperature ae and currents 
resulting in phenomenal wintertime catches of fish. Procedures of 
this nature are particularly paar oars both to increase recreational 
fishing benefits and reduce overpopulation of certain species Of sport 
fish. 

Corps of Engineers’ flood-control and navigation projects provide 
some of the best migratory-waterfowl breeding, feeding, and resting 
grounds in the Nation, centered in the principal routes of continental 
migration. More than 11 million waterfowl occupied these project 
areas during 1951 at the peak of the season in each locality. It is 
estimated that these areas provided in excess of 50 million waterfowl- 
days’ use of feeding and resting grounds, over 700,000 days’-use for 
waterfowl hunters, and a harvest of approximately 850.000 birds. 
Waterfowl hunting on the project areas is under control of the State 
conservation departments of the States in which they are located and 
under regulations developed jointly by the Federal and State wildlife 


agencies. 
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Improvement and management of project lands for wildlife is 
resulting in increased populations of upland game extending con 
siderably beyond the project boundaries. 

The details of conservation activities in each Division of the Corps 
of Engineers are outlined hereafter. 


GREAT LAKES Division 


Operation and maintenance of the several locks and dams con- 
structed on the upper Fox River in Wisconsin between 1876 and 1901, 
for navigation purposes, have been discontinued in the interest of 
economy due to the progressive reduction in volume of traffic on the 
river to a point where the improvements are no longer required. The 
locks have been maintained in operating condition and the dams with 
ordinary repairs may continue to be in reasonably safe condition for 
some years. ‘The pools above the dams provide good fish and wild- 
life habitat and serve a considerable amount of recreational use. 
Local people have expressed an interest in the fish and wildlife poten- 
tialities of these facilities, and surveys of the area have been made 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, and the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department to determine the possibilities for 
use of the locks, dams, lands, buildings, and related properties for 
wildlife and park or recreational purposes, without cost to them for 
acquisition in consideration of their assuming the responsibility for 
future maintenance. 

The Onondago and Mount Morris Reservoirs in New York will 
periodically impound waters but will have no sizable permanent pools. 
All lands of the Onondago Reservoir are owned and controlled by the 
State of New York, and use thereof for wildlife purposes will be 
governed by the State. The Genesee State Park Commission will 
have full control of all public use of the lands and waters of the 
Mount Morris Reservoir. 

Study of requirements for wildlife are being continued in connection 
with the review report for flood control on the Saginaw River in 
Michigan and the survey report for flood control on the Illinois River 
and tributaries in Illinois. The Fish and Wildlife Service has recom- 
mended acquisition of the Shiawassee Flats for a wildlife refuge in 
connection with the Saginaw River improvements, and the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of the State of Illinois has proposed the sub- 
stitution of major lateral storage reservoirs on the Illinois River in 
place of headwater storage. 


LoweER MississtpP1 VALLEY DIVISION 


The Corps of Engineers cooperated with the State of Mississippi 
in carrying out its program for management of wildlife resources of 
Sardis and Arkabutla Reservoirs by furnishing technical assistance, 
data, assistance by reservoir management personnel on the job, and 
through joint developme nt of management plans. 

The Missouri Conservation Commission continued management of 
the fish and wildlife resources of Wappapello Reservoir under license 
agreement. 
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Consistently high fish and wildlife production and progressively 
increasing public use of project resources at completed reservoirs 
demonstrate large present benefits and the possibility of even higher 
future benefits in wildlife values provided by flood-control and naviga- 
tion projects. Operational records for the Sardis and Arkabutla 
Reservoirs in Mississippi, the Narrows Reservoir in Arkansas, and the 
Wappapello Reservoir in Missour!, show the following public use during 
1951: 


Public use 1951 


Fishermen 
Hunter 
Other 


Population studies of the fisheries resources of Sardis Reservoir 
show an average of 265 pounds of fish per acre within the areas studied, 
consisting of 24.9 percent game fish and 75.1 percent commercial fish. 

Creel census records indicate that the population of crappie, the prin- 
a game fish in the reservoir, amounts to approximately 980,000 
pounds of fish. Studies at Arkabutla Reservoir show an average of 
827 pounds per acre within the areas studied, composed of 5.4 percent 
game fish and 94.6 percent commercial and rough fish. 

The Sardis waterfowl refuge area b@ld an average of 8,000 ducks per 
day from November 1 to 22, and an average of 20,000 per day from 
November 22 to December 31. From 400 to 1,000 Canadian geese 
used the refuge daily from November 15 to December 31. A field 
check on January 10, 1952, showed a total of 120,000 ducks on the 
Arkabutla area. Approximately 15,000 ducks and geese used the 
Narrows project area and 35,000 used the Wappapello area at the 
peak of the season. Deer populations are increasing on both the 
Sardis and Wappapello Reservoir areas. 

Estimates of wildlife harvest on the above reservoir areas are as 
follows: 


Game fish 
Commercial fish 
W aterfow] 

Deer 


1 Data not iV ible 
20 mercial fis hing not alloy 
’ Data not available on total ! 


During the season random checks were made by the State on the 
Sardis area of 404 hunters, with re ge rinformation as follows: ducks 
and geese killed, 735; hours hunted, 1,665; average kill per hunter— 
managementa reas, 1.69, other areas, 1.39; average kill per hour 
management area, 0.52, other areas, 0.31. On Arkabutla Reservoir 
random check of 335 hunters showed: ducks killed, 635; hours hunted 


_~ 


1,400; average kill per hunter, 1.55; average kill per hour, 0.37 
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Potential wildlife range, acquired by the Government and mad 
available for wildlife purposes in connection with flood-control reser 
voirs in the Lower Missisippi Valley Division, is shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation of acreages by projects and land classifications: 


Arka 
butla 


Wildlife range in Government ownership | Sardis Enid ! STe- Narrows | W@ppa 


nada pello 


Acres Acres rres icres 
v 8, 800 5, 100 i, 4, 800 
lally inundated, long duration 14, 450 6, 432 
innually inundated, moderate 
n 10, 955 
37, 399 
13, 831 
11, 189 


97, 604 


On the Sardis Reservoir area, the Mississippi Game and Fish Com 
mission constructed 10 feeding ponds for waterfowl covering an area 
of 80 acres and 8 public shooting ponds covering 85 acres. Ponds are 
dewatered during the summer for growing of food crops. Arkabutla 
Reservoir was dewatered in cooperation with the State of Mississippi 
Game and Fish Commission for removal of the rough fish population 
and improvement of conditions for sport fish. Approximately 400,000 
bluegill bream, contaiming a high percentage of adult brood stock, 
were placed in the lake. Ad litional stocking, including bass, is 
scheduled for early spring 1952 Preimpoundme nt fisheries surveys 
are being initiated by the St: ate on Enid Reservoir. 

The Missouri Conservation Commission utilized two full-time em- 
plovees for fish and wildlife management on the Wappapello Reservoir 
area. Approximately 150 acres were planted to waterfowl foods. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1951, Wappapello was opened to vear-around fish- 
ing. Commercial fishing is not permitted by State laws and regula- 
tions. The Conservation Commission completed a fisheries study 
begun in 1946 with field work being completed in 1949. A portion 
of the data analyzed during the vear, showing results of a creel census, 
is quoted in the following table: 


Wappape llo Re SerTVvOTT 


Number of fishermen contacted 
Time fished, total (hours 
Average time hours 
Total number of fish 

Number per man 

Number per hour 
Successful fishermen 

Percent of total number 

Average time fished (hours 

Average number of fish 

A revised agricultural leasing plan for Wappapello Reservoir was 

established during the year which will benefit wildlife. Several vears 
will be required to place all provisions of the plan in effect. Unde 
the plan the area will be divided into economic leasing units without 
regard to boundaries of tracts as acquired. The units will contain an 
average of 165 acres of productive land. A land-utilization plan has 
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been prepared which requires sound conservation practices in the use 
of lands for agricultural purposes. 

Forest management plans were put into operation on Wappapello 
and Sardis Reservoirs. These plans will materially increase the timber 
production of the areas and improve conditions for wildlife. 

The tentative plan of operation of the Mermentau River project 
in Louisiana to conserve irrigation water, provides for operation in 
the interest of fish and wildlife conservation. Systematic spot checks 
of test plots are being made to determine habitat conditions and 
changes as a basis of modifying operation procedures. 

An inspection of the oyster beds in Mississippi Sound was made in 
May 1951, and no important changes were observed from previous 
operation of the Bonnet Carre spillway. 

The narseegrens control program was continued by the New 
Orleans District; 6,345 acres have been cleared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and 1,000 acres by the Louisiana Department of Wildlife and 
Fisheries, and some additional work has been accomplished by several 
Louisiana parishes. 

Increased revenues to the State of Mississippi from sale of hunting 
and fishing licenses re ‘lated to pub lic use of w il llife resources of Sardis 
Reservoir total approximately $75,000 annually. Based on estimates 
of expenditures for equipment rentals and sporting-goods sales and 
supplies the wildlife resources of Sardis produce an annus al business 
of $700,000. Monetary value of expenditures in connection with the 
harvesting of wildlife resources of Narrows Reservoir is estimated to 
be at least $300,000 for the year, 


Missourt River Driviston 


The Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir project, constructed, maintained, 
and operated by the Corps of Engineers, contains 289,000 acres, of 
which 245,000 acres are inundated during periods of maximum high 
waters. The project area forms a part of the Fort Peck game range 
which has a total acreage of 983,200 acres. Administration and super- 
vision of the Fort Peck game r: inge is conducted by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

During the Vvear LOSI, use of the Fort Peck Rese ry or area ane | the 
Fort Peck game range ine reased moder: ate ‘ly over the precedi ne veal 
and it is estimated that 20,360 fishermen, 3,400 Sei and 80,240 
other users, for a total attendance of 97,200, availed the aes es of 
the area’s facilities. 

There is no available estimate on the sport fish population at Fort 
Peck and commercialized fishing has not been inaugurated. How- 
ever, fish plantings were made in the reservoir during the year con- 
sisting of 300,000 frv-size northern pike, 1,200 10-inch northern pike 
778,000 fry-size wi leved pike, and 52,000 fry-size kokanee. One 
hundred thirteen elk were introduced into the came range area during 


the year and it is estimated that other wildlife had m: imum popu- 
lations as follows: Game animals: Antelope, 950; a eer, 6,774; 
white-tail deer, 1.921: big horn sheep, 5S, Kut animals: Covote., 
100; bobeat, 275; beaver, 265; racoon, 325: mink, 375; badger, 700: 
striped skunk, 1,200. Migratory wildlife: Canadian geese, 1,000; 
mallard ducks, 30,000; other ducks, 9,100; Coot, 100. Upland game 
birds: Sharptailed grouse, 4,000; Sage grouse, 3,500; Hungarian 
partridges, 500; ring-necked pheasants, 2,400 
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Fish and wildlife harvest by visiting sportsmen is estimated to 
have been as follows: Sport fish, 38,000 pounds, antelope, 100; mule 
deer 867; white-tailed deer, 203; coyotes, 160 (poisoned); beaver, 143; 
migratory waterfowl, 440. 

With the Fort Peek game range boundaries there are about 1,075,400 
acres of land which includes 983,200 acres, owned by the Federal 
Government, 57,500 acres owned by private individuals, and 34,700 
acres owned by the State of Montana. The Government-owned 
lands are classified as follows: Timbered, 90,000 acres; open land, 
644,200 acres; and agricultural cropland, 4,000 acres; a total of 738,200 
acres. 

Supervision and policing of the game range by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service resulted in expenditures of about $40,000 
during 1951. Increases in revenue derived by the State and Federal 
Governments from license fees as a result of the Fort Peck Dam and 
Reservoir project are estimated at $52,000 for 1951. It is estimated 
that sales and rentals of sporting goods, equipment and supplies 
associated with the project amounted to $197,000 during the year. 

Since the Garrison Reservoir project is in the initial stage of con- 
struction, no development, management, or regulation of fish and 
wildlife resources has been undertaken by the Corps of Engineers or 
cooperating agencies. Sightseeing visitors to the construction area 
during 1951 reached a total of 28,750. Representatives of the Corps 
of Engineers, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
North Dakota State Game and Fish Department have continued 
cooperate on studies to determine the location and extent of planting 
required to provide suitable habitat for wildlife following impound- 
ment. 

Wildlife planning activities have been continued during the year 
with the State wildlife agencies and Fish and Wildlife Service, in 
connection with Fort Randall, Oahe and Gavins Point Reservoirs 
which are under construction. 

Although no waters were impounded in the Fort Randall Reservoir 
in 1951, the number of visitors to the construction area increased to 
about 150,000 persons according to an estimate based on spot checks. 
The record of visitor groups included a number of educational and 
conservation groups, which indicates a definite public interest in 
conservation of the natural resources of the project. 

The trees, shrubs and evergreens (a total of 160,000) planted to 
date at Fort Randall Reservoir, primarily for recreational values, 
provide valuable food and cover for upland game and migrating 
song birds. 

Arrangements were completed with the Soil Conservation Service to 
provide for cooperative land-use planning for project lands bordering 
the Fort Randall Reservoir. Wildlife potentialities of suitable areas 
are being carefully considered as a part of the land-use study. 

Progress was made on the master plan for development of the 
Fort Randall Reservoir. This plan includes provisions for wildlife 
management and a program for use of the reservoir and adjacent 
lands by fishermen and hunters. The master plan is being fully 
coordinated with the South Dakota Department of Game, Fish, 
and Parks and the Federal agencies concerned with recreation, soil 
and wildlife conservation. 
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Tree plantings for recreation and wildlife, established in the vicinity 
of the Fort Randall Dam in the spring of 1950, are making excellent 
progress as a result of good moisture conditions. Plans for timber 
harvest and reservoir clearing on Fort Randall Reservoir have been 
coordinated with wildlife requirements, to leave selected areas of trees 
and brush in place, where wildlife values will be retained. 

Initial wildlife planning activities on Gavins Point Reservoir, 
located on the State line between South Dakota and Nebraska, 
indicate that this reservoir will create important recreation and 
wildlife values due to the fact that a relatively stable pool elevation 
is contemplated during the summer months. The existing tree 
growth which will remain in wooded ravines above the reservoir pool 
will have increased value for wildlife protection. 

Studies were made by the Fish and Wildlife Service in connection 
with preliminary examination and survey reports on Weeping Water 
Basin, Salt Creek, Shell Creek, Gering and Mitchell Valleys in 
Nebraska, Aurora, Colo., and the James River Basin in North and 
South Dakota. 

In spite of continued rain and difficult access during the spring 
and early summer of 1951, over 205,000 visitors used the facilities of 
the Kanopolis Reservoir, Kans. Summer fishing was unattractive 
for the second consecutive year because of high reservoir stages from 
mid-May through October. According to the cooperative creel census 
made with the Kansas Forestry, Fish, and Game Commission, 
approximately 18,200 fishermen spent an average of 2.6 hours each 
in order to catch 68,000 fish, of which crappie dominated the 9 species. 
The average weight per fish showed a 0.02 pound increase over 1950 
and the total poundage taken increased about 4 percent. The Chil- 
drens’ Fishing Lake continued in popularity; sustained stocking 
with legal-size fish was done by the State wildlife agency. <A co- 
operative waterfowl census from October 13 through December 21, 
1951, showed that the average migratory waterfowl population of the 
Kanopolis Reservoir was 4,842 per day, based on 19 sample days. 
The daily 1951 average usage was approximately 9 percent greater 
than in 1950. On October 17, 1951, over 13,000 waterfowl were 
present. The waterfowl usage for the period was estimated as in 
excess of 300,000 duck-days and 14,000 goose-days. Approximately 
2,234 hunters enjoved a satisfactory waterfowl hunting season. 
Cultivation of strip and terraced forestation plots planted in 1949 
and 1950 was continued. Virtually all deciduous trees are shoulder 
high after 2 growing seasons while growth in excess of 12 feet is found 
in some locust plantings. 

At the Harlan County Reservoir, Nebraska, the Kansas City 
district continued cooperative planning with the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation, and Parks Commission, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, resulting in the 
selection of 19 game-management sites comprising 1,421 acres of the 
reservoir area. Approximately 15,500 visitors viewed the construction 
in progress during the 1951 season, the maximum monthly attendance 
of 3,424 occurring in June 1951. The forestation program near the 
north and south abutments was continued. Tree plantings for wind 
protection were made at Sindt Point; 37,148 trees and shrubs were 
planted. The 1950 and 1951 plantings were cultivated under contract 
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by the Harlan County Soil Conservation District; satisfactory 
growth resulted. 

The Kansas City district received cooperation, exchanged informa- 
tion and held conferences with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the United States Public Health Service, the United States 
Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the Lowa Conservation 
Commission, the Missouri Division of Resources and Development, 
the Missouri Conservation Commission, the Nebraska Coordinating 
Committee on Missouri Basin Development, the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation, and Parks Commission, the Kansas Forestry, Fish, and 
Game Commission and the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


New ENGLAND Division 


Plans have been completed and work initiated by the Massachusetts 
Department of Conse rvation on a 3-year program he wildlife manage- 
ment at a cost of approximately $50,000, under a 25-year license for 
use of some 4,000 acres of the Birch Hill Reservoir - lands for wildlife 
purposes. A headquarters building has been completed on State- 
owned lands adjacent to the project. Signs and markers will be 
installed where needed and certain roads will be gated to control 
public use. Work to make the Birch Hill area accessible for develop- 
ment and public use includes improvement of seven bridges and 
improvement and maintenance of 16 miles of gravel roads and 4 miles 
of hard surface roads. Habitat improvements designed for white- 
tailed deer, muskrats, cottontail rabbits, white hares, ruffed grouse, 
ringnecked pheasants, and waterfowl include planting of multiflora 
rose on the borders of open areas and through fields to provide food 
and travel-lane cover, group planting of conifer winter cover, 50 acres 
of field crops and grasses for food and cover, timber stand improve- 
ment in solid pine plantations which have grown up and shaded out 
all ground cover, food and cover improvements in burned-over planta- 
tion areas and old fields, and stimulation of natural reproduction in 
barren areas. 

Stocking of fish in the Knightville Reservoir area by the State of 
Massachusetts include planting of 14,000 brook trout, 5,000 brown 
trout, and 7,000 rainbow trout. 

Wildlife improvements, principally for waterfowl, are being carried 
out with an annual expenditure of approximately $2,000 by the Fish 
and Game De partme nt of the State of New Hampshire under a 25-year 
license for use of 1,327 acres of the Edward MacDowell Reservoir lands 
for wildlife purposes. Work accomplished by the State includes a 
series of ditches, 10 feet wide and 2 to 3 feet deep, created by blasting. 
Over 1,000 feet of these ditches have been constructed to provide 
waterfow] habitat and wild rice has been planted to provide waterfowl 
food. 

Plans are being developed by the Connecticut Forest and Wildlife 
Commission, the University of Connecticut, the city of Willimantic 
and the town of Mansfield for use of the Mansfield Hollow Reservoir 
lands for wildlife and recreational purposes. 
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In accordance with recommendations of the New York Conserva- 
tion Department, operating procedures at the Almond Dam on Cana- 
cadia Creek, and the East Sidney Dam on Ouleout Creek, have been 
adjusted to assure passage of sufficient flow to support fish life down- 
stream. 

A bypass was provided at the Savage River Dam, Garrett County, 
Md., to maintain downstream flow for the benefit of fish, in accord- 
ance with studies made in cooperation with the Maryland Department 
of Game and Inland Fish. 

Planning for development and use of the wildlife resources of the 
48,900 acres of water and 66,100 acres of land in the John H. Kerr 
Reservoir, Va., and N. C., in cooperation with the Virginia Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries and the North Carolina Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, was continued. During the vear over 125,000 
people have visited the construction work on this project, which is 
scheduled for impoundment in September of 1952. 

Planning for wildlife development on the 2,880 acres of water 
and 6,720 acres of wooded lands in the Philpott Reservoir, Va., has 
been carried out in cooperation with the State of Virginia. Lmpound- 
ment at this reservoir was begun during 1951 and over 76,500 people 
visited the area during the period, 


Norta Pacirtc Division 


Extensive and costly fish protection facilities have been constructed 
by the Corps of Engineers at Bonneville and NeNary Dams on the 
Columbia River and in connection with the Willamette Valley projects. 
Dams now being planned by the Corps of Engineers on Columbia Basin 
streams important to fisheries production will also require fish pro- 
tective measures that may be still more expensive to construct and 
operate. There is a decided lack of fundamental data concerning the 
principles involved in providing passage for fish up and down stream 
over dams and in the details of construction and operation of such 
facilities. Therefore, a program of engineering research is being 
undertaken by the North Pacifie Division to investigate means and 
methods that would make it possible for the Corps of Engineers to 
construct and operate fish facilities at dams economically and efficiently 
and with some assurance that the fisheries resources will be preserved. 

Preliminary plans have been developed with the view of initiating 
the research program during fiscal year 1952. In order to utilize 
the trained personnel, facilities, and specialized knowledge and skills 
of the conservation agencies and educational and other institutions 
in this region, it is proposed to have these groups participate in the 
work on a contract basis. All agencies having responsibility for mi- 
gratory fisheries, conservation, and management in the Columbia 
Basin have signified their intention to participate in this program, 
These agencies are: Fish Commission of Oregon, Oregon State Game 
Commission, Washington State Game Commission, Washington 
State Fisheries Department, Idaho Fish and Game Commiss on, 
and United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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An administrative advisory committee has been formed, consisting 
of administrative representatives of these agencies, to advise and 
assist the Corps of Engineers on questions of policy and administration 
in the general program. ‘There is also a technical advisory committee 
composed of research personnel from each agency which will advise on 
technical matters. The program will be planned, financed, and carried 
out by the Corps of Engineers as an integral function of its project 
planning, construction, and operation activities. A biologist qualified 
and experienced in fish and wildlife conservation planning, research, 
and administration, has been emploved by the North Pacific Division, 
who will be in charge of the work. Initial activities will give consider- 
ation to the following major problems: 

Facilities for trapping anadromous fish and transporting them in 
specially constructed trucks around the Mud Mountain Dam in 
Washington were operated throughout the year by the Corps of 
Engineers. During 1951, a total of 6,711 chinook, steelhead, and 
silver salmon were handled in this manner at an operating cost of 
$9,200. 

Special investigations and studies were carried out, in cooperation 
with the State and Federal fishery agencies, as follows: 

Offstream pool development and special trapping features at 
salmon egg-collecting stations, in connection with fish facilities 
associated with Willamette Basin dams. 

Fingerling dispersion in Bonneville impoundment and migra- 
tion courses. 

Forebay water regulation and flow characteristics in a Bonne- 
ville Reservoir fish ladder 

Investigation of Indian fishery at Celilo Falls, Oreg. and Wash.; 
a quantitative survey for use in connection with evaluation of 
Indian fishing rights affected by construction of The Dalles Dam. 

Detroit Dam, North Santiam River, Oreg. 

North Santiam River is one of the large tributaries to Willamette 
River and has provided substantial spawning grounds for salmon and 
steelheads. The entire run of anadromous fish were held for the first 
time by the temporary egg collection station below the dam which 
was provided by the Corps of Engineers and operated by the Fish 
Commission of Oregon. The 18,000,000-egg Marion Forks Salmon 
Hatchery went through its first full year of operation successfully. 
This hatchery is operated by the Fish Commission of Oregon under 
contract with the Corps of Engineers. Construction of the Minto 
Egg Collection Station was substantially completed in 1951. This 
permanent station is located about 7 miles below Detroit Dam. 


Lookout Point Dam, Middle Fork Willamette Rive ie Oreq. 


Middle Fork Willamette upon which Lookout Point Dam is located, 
is one of the most important tributaries to Willamette River in respect 
to maintaining the salmon run in the main stream. Construction of 
the 18,000,000-egg Oakridge Salmon Hatchery on Salmon Creek was 
completed during one vear and plans are proceeding for installation 
of hatchery, laboratory, and automotive equipment so that it may be 
placed in operation during the following season. Provisions were 
made at Lookout Point Dam to pass the salmon run during construc- 
tion and a tentative site for a temporary egg-taking station was 
selected in cooperation with representatives of the Fish Commission 
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of Oregon. Preliminary plans were worked out for the permanent 
salmon-holding and egg-taking facilities at Dexter reregulating dam. 


Leaburg Trout Hatchery, Willamette River system, Oregon 


Investigation by the Oregon Game Commission, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and others has shown that construction of authorized storage 
dams in Willamette River Basin will adversely affect migratory trout 
populations in the several tributaries. Such losses will be offset by 
the Leaburg Trout Hatchery which is to be constructed on McKenzie 
River where suitable water supply is available. Basic planning and 
lay-outs for the Leaburg Hatchery at a capacity of 500,000 legal- 
length cutthroat and rainbow trout were prepared. Work on the 
contract plans was initiated with a view to constructing this facility 
during the working season of 1952 

The lower Columbia River fisheries development program is 
being performed by the Fish and Wildlife Service in conjunction with 
the State wildlife conservation agencies in Washington and Oregon 
under appropriations made direct to the Corps of Engineers. During 
the year noteworthy progress was made in activating this program. 
Fish cultural activities were inaugurated at the partially completed 
Klickitat and Toutle River hatcheries in Washington. The Sandy 
River hatchery in Oregon was completed and the Willard, Wash., 
hatchery and laboratory were under construction. Expansion of 
the hatchery facilities on Spring Creek and Little White Salmon 
River in Washington was accomplished. Fishways were constructed 
over impassable falls in the Klickitat and Abernethy Rivers in Wash- 
ington and Scappoose Creek in Oregon. Log and beaver jams which 
prevented free migration of salmon in Lewis and Clackamas River 
tributaries were removed. Completion of construction on projects 
now under way and intiation of new projects are anticipated in the 
calendar year 1952 

Public use of important reservoir areas in the Willamette River 


basin during 1950 was as follows: 


Fishermen 
Hunters 
Others 


Total attendance 


Fish passage at Bonneville Dam 
The fish-passing facilities at Bonneville Dam are operated through- 
out the year by the Corps of Engineers and an accurate count and 
classification is made of the Fish passing the dam. In 1951, the 
count of upstream migrating salmon and stesThiond trout by species, 
was as follows: 
RMN as nh Sts _. 331, 788 | Humpback 7 
Blueback _.. 169, 428 Steelhead 140, 689 
Silver_- De : 5, 201 
Chum Dtatss me 1, 044 | Total ers 648, 157 
The 1951 run of Chinook salmon was slightly below the previous 
13-year annual average; the run of Bluet ack salmon was more than 
double the annual average and the total count was about 14 percent 


98125—52 18 
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above the previous annual average of 570,277 salmon and steelheads 
Records of migratory waterfowl using reservoir areas in the 
Willamette Basin show as follows: 


Maximum number present on the proje cl area dur ing any one day 


Species 


Construction of McNary Dam has proceeded as scheduled including 
designed permanent fish facilities. Impoundment of MeNary Res- 
ervoir is scheduled for April 1953 at which time the permanent facili- 
ties will be placed into operation. As a result of the loss of one tem- 
porary fishladder, emergency fish-passing facilities were placed in 
operation to provide upstream passage for salmon and steelhead 
migrations during the high water of 1951. These facilities consisted 
of (1) using the navigation lock on regular eveles with attraction 
water provided by lock-filling and draining-valve operation, (2) the use 
of a crane ms ri ated brail in one small proble m area, and (3) a sciios ‘tion 
system and crane-operated 1 600-gallon container. A temporary 
conventional overflow fishladder was reinstalled for the fall run fish 
in place of the ladder lost. These temporary facilities will also be 
used during the fish runs of 1952. The operation of all the temporary 
fish passing facilities provided passage for a record number of blue- 
back salmon (101,782) recorded at Rock Island Dam 150 miles up- 
stream. These were in addition to the largest run of spring chinook 
salmon passing Rock Island Dam since counting began there in 1935 


Ouro River Drviston 


Development of the Delaware Reservoir project lands was initiated 
by the Department of Natural Resources of the State of Ohio under a 
license for use of the lands for wildlife and recreational purposes. 

The reservoir was impounded during the vear and the conservation 
pool provided some fishing and duck shooting. The bordering lands 
were utilized as a public bunting area. During the 1951 hunting 
season, 5,124 hunters were passed through the State’s checking sta- 
tions, and a take of 625 cock pheasants, 2,905 rabbits, 18S ducks and 
91 coot was recorded. 7 

The Wolf Creek Reservoir pool reached the spillway elev: ation thr 
ist of Mareh 1951. ‘To assure successful spawning, the Wolf Creek 
Reservoir pool was maintained at a constant level during the spring 
spawning season. This, together with the clear and sediment-free 
water resulted in phenomenal spawning of game fish. Furthermore, 
the bass hatched in the spring reached legal size by fall and provided 
unusually good fishing throughout the 50,000 acres of water surface in 
this reservoir. 

Locks on the Kentucky River have been regularly operated in 
accordance with schedule sde ‘velope dine ooper ation W ith the interested 
Federal and State agencies to insure against impeding migration of 
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fish up and down stream. However, tests and studies have been 
conducted throughout the vear by the Department of Fisheries of the 
State of Kentucky from which it was found that the operation of the 
locks had no significant effect on the quality of fishing, as each pool 
was found to be a self-contained unit supporting a stock of fish in 
accord with its capability. 

The volume and significance of public use of project areas in the 
Ohio River division is reflected in the following tabulation of publie 
attendance in terms of man-days use for fishing, hunting, and other 
recreational purposes at individual project areas. 


Dewey 
Ohio 
14 Muskingum Reservoirs 
Delaware Reservoir ? 
Berlin 
Mosquit » Creel 
Blu 
| 


Pennsy! 


! Not counted 
2 State of Ohi 
during 1951 sea 


mmplete 


Studies by the State of West Virginia Conservation Commission 
revealed that the Bluestone Reservoir contains the most fertile 
fishing water in West Vireinia. 

Wolf Creek, Dale Hollow, and Center Hill Reservoirs have unusu- 
ally large, fast growing, populations of sporting fish, such as small- 
mouth, largemouth, and Kentucky bass, and walleye pike. The 
following table reveals the results of population studies made by 
Kentucky Division of Game and Fish, before (1950) and after (1951 
impourdment of Wolf Creek Reservoir. The tremendous increase in 
numbers of sport fish will provide excellent future fishing opportuni- 
ties never existent before impoundment. 


Kentucky ba 
Smallmouth bass 
Crappie 

Rock bas 

Shad 

Longear » I IS 
Redhor 
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The principal fish and w ildlife harvest in the major reservoirs 


during the period was as follows: 


Wildlife harvest 





| 


Harvest: 
a EN i a i el pounds. 
INN. o <cncwencndéentinudaawessisidsadtubasebtiedoce 


Waterfowl | 

Population: | 
SENS Fnbackieeheeratinisenkieamceiawnmelehineeseinniies 

a a | 

Bey EE I or iGo eninien didas ake kdb oenuadbeed xbieitincesadok 


Dale Hollow | Center Hill | Wolf Creek 


en — ——— | -——__— 





477, 000 7, 600 

None None None 
0, 000 40, 000 100, 000 
75 100 100 
500 50 200 


8 
ee: 
630, 000 | 
wh 


The flood-control reservoirs within the Ohio River division provide 
the following water and land areas for fish and game: 


[In acres] 











. Water Forest 

Project area area 
NY CINE. «cc ccsisinntihpenininnndtadantalgtiamedl 30, 990 17, 178 
CO SEE ss hne-bidswe Kchctencinionee aihitde 23, 060 3, 378 
ENS I i inte emcee 63, 540 28, 878 
SEED -.< cceondnehdeek oud nudunnunseiaee 860 16,172 
Bluestone Ae Se ST ee 1, 020 12, 527 
Delaware a tiilitees ttnlbonine acne aceon | 1, 300 None 
as 3, 590 600 
IN I oie 5, o acimainsnibinpnmenmaden den 7, 850 2, 850 
Conemaugh 2. .........- backnbheseecaeaa 300 3, 950 
Crooked Creek cial taal nae 350 1, 277 
East Branch of Clarion River ?.._-.------ 1, 260 279 
SE ae ee eee 210 955 
Mahoning Creek. ____- . : ; 170 1, 450 
on nectrianiainegries linotnaed pavinnteh wieniaire 480 2, 500 
Youghiogheny Sa iat bes ae nate 2, 840 900 
Tygart 3 sibcealitiaahes tate laeitnieetbaics 1,750 2, 615 





! Approximately. 


— | Total | Acres in 
Open oe land refuge or 
area ares, in wildlife 
fee food 
fo fe 52. 460 43 
a ee Dee leticetne 
2, 282 |..... 94. 700 586 
14,115 11,000 12, 147 700 
5, 369 11,000 19,  ) =a 
5,063 | 11,500 TA athe se ivan 
2, 475 270 Dee listkeacane 
500 14 Gene abwhouse< 
350 2, 500 Sec 
865 72 2, 564 
15 0 1, 554 1, 554 
50 1, 200 3, 405 j...... ak 
0 900 7 Oe Eeneoas 
60 0} a eer 
250 45 PE Te cdiimeuen 
50 0 4,415 j...... 








2 Under construction, conservation pools to be established 1952. 
3 Includes land acquired by Federal Government and transferred to State of West Virginia, 


Public use of these reservoirs necessitates some commercial develop- 


ment, as well as expenditures by visitors 
and incidentals. 


for food, lodging, services, 


The economic considerations reflec ted i in ‘the follow- 


ing data are important to the economy of the surrounding areas and 


the States: 








Dale 
Hollow 
Docks: 
Number.... ae Be 12 
Estimated investment “by lessee. pinata : $420, 0CO 
Approximate gross income aia td $264, 794 
Rental paid to Corps of Engine ers $14, 654 


Commercial establishments on private land de- 
pendent upon the reservoir: 
Number aioe sable 13 
Estimated investment.........-.-------- «ata $290, 000 
A proximate gross income. Kaan id cteeinecadanien $144, 000 
Fishing licenses in affected counties: 


FUN a dt thecbahsdatddpnae seaihsapnn obcon ae “ 24, 706 
RO cue tin ntnthininedemnihaee eae we semebies 728 











rE ee 
Center | Wolf Blue- 
Hill ext Creek stone Dewey 
7 7 a 2 1 
$22! 5, 000 | $269. 000 
$168, 764 | $103,483 | $42, 435 $19, 231 
$14, 234 | $14,344 | pptacins Batata ise 
5 BN Bi ng Sas oe cil bail tgs 
$50, 0CO | $650, 000 nlp inte 
SOO, O00) 5 GRIN 00 foc cnwnslinsoncsns 
18, 808 SOG tuscan () 
2, 187 MEU Pakbisecncrtansackaden 





1 26 percent increase in sale in counties bordering the reservoir during 1951, first year of impoundment, 


Sueetieent i, Qatin tit ae 


at tie mt ua 
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The Swash Defense and New Inlet Dams in North Carolina, con- 
structed during the period 1870-89 to force the Cape Fear River to 
one channel, provided an estimated 3,000 man-days’ fishing and 2,000 
man-days of other recreational use for a total attendance of 10,000 
during 1951. As an antisabotage measure, the active locks and dams 
and contiguous areas on the Cape Fear River were closed to the publie. 

The Clark Hill Dam, Ga., and 8S. C., restricted the flow of the 
Savannah River during the entire year, causing pondage varying in 
area from about 500 acres in the summer to over 11,800 acres at the 
end of the year. Only minor fishing and hunting on the project land 
and water areas were participated in by the public with spectator 
visitation of construction, estimated at 180,645 being the principal 
public use. Selected trees forming 570 fish shelters were left in the 
reservoir area to facilitate fish harvesting when the reservoir is filled. 

The Savannah Bluff lock and dam, Georgia and South Carolina, 
provided and estimated 20,569 fishermen man-days of fishing and 
8,815 man-days of other recreational use. 

The central and southern Florida flood-control district and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service concluded arrangements for a 
wildlife refuge in conservation area No. 1, and the Service assumed 
control of the area for fish and wildlife purposes. The flood-control 
district also completed a lease agreement with the Florida State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission for the management and control of 
fish and wildlife resources of the conservation areas 2and 3. Although 
the Corps of Engineers does not own the lands or any rights thereto, 
its completed and proposed construction of canals and levees for flood 
control will benefit fish and wildlife throughout the central and south- 
ern Florida flood-control district. 

It is estimated that the St. Lucie Lock and Dam, Fla.; Ortona Lock 
and Dam, Fla.; and Moss Bluff Lock and Dam, Fla.; had 20,000, 
4,000, and 2,000 visitors, respectively, during 1951, and that 75 per- 
cent of the visitors used the areas for fishing. 

Pertinent data on the public use of the Allatoona Reservoir project, 
Georgia, during 1951, are: 

Number cf fishermen man-days__. . 7 gma se aia 

Pounds of game fish taken (Feb. 18 through Oct. 13)______- x 214, 700 
Number of other recreational use man-days_- .. 682, 989 
Sales and rentals of sporting goods, etc. (Feb. 18 through Oct. 13 _ $235, O85 

To minimize the reproduction of carp and at the same time benefit 
game- and pan-fish spawning, a water-level management program was 
followed on Allatoona Reservoir during May. The program was 
initiated by the reservoir management staff and executed in accord- 
ance with advice of State and Federal Wildlife agencies. 

Biological studies on fish harvesting at Allatoona Reservoir were 
performed under a cooperative program with Federal and State wild- 
life agencies, with the Corps of Engineers defraying the salary of the 
biologist during a portion of the period. 

The stretches of river below and in the pools above the dams on the 
Warrior, Black Warrior, and Tombigbee River system, Alabama, were 
used by the public an estimated 25,000 fisherman man-days and 
50,000 man-days of other recreational use. Bankhead Lake, Ala., 
was utilized as in the past for recreational purposes, especially for 
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fishing and boating, but data on these uses were not collected. Fish- 
ing was the prine ipal public use made of the nonfunctioning locks and 
dams on the Coosa River, Ala. 

Migratory waterfowl used the impoundages primarily for overnight 
resting and provided minor hunting use by local sportsmen. Statis- 
tics on these uses were not collected, but it is estimated that the Clark 
Hill area held 1,000 ducks throughout the latter part of December. 


SourH Pactric Division 


Substantial fishery benefits have been obtained each year from the 
Sacramento River, old project, since its construction as a joint 
Federal-State-local development in 1917. Approximately 7,500 boats 
used the waterway in 1951 and the project area provided over 1,000,000 
man-days public use and 880,000 pounds fish harvest. 

A total of 13 cases of pollution of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
attention were reported and processed during the year. 

Hansen Reservoir, managed and developed by the city of Los 
Angeles through its recreation and parks department under license 
granted by the Secretary of the Army, received 243,000 man-days 
public use during the year. A similar license has co granted to the 
city for use of Sepulveda Reservoir lands, and a license agreement with 
Los Angeles County for use of the Whittier Reservoir lands is under 
consideration. 

SOUTHWESTERN DIvIsION 


The Corps of Engineers’ reservoirs in the southwestern division 
are rapidly coming to be recognized as fishing, hunting, and recreation 
centers. Fish and wildlife biologists were employed on the staffs 
of the Tulsa and Fort Worth district offices during 1951, bringing 
the total biological personnel to six for the entire division. The 
workload of effectively coordinating the primary responsibilities 
of the Corps of Engineers with other interests has increased to such 
an extent that such addition of staff has now become necessary. 

The following table shows that a total of 8,944,414 man-days of 
recreational use were recorded on Corps of Engineers’ reservoirs in 
the southwestern division. These records show that of this number, 
2,436,139 were fishing days and 268,887 were hunting days, the 
remaining reflected such uses as swimming, boating, picnicking, and 
sightseeing. 
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Public utilization, Corps of Enq meers reser 


Little Rock Nimrod 

Blue Mountair 
Norfork 
Clear Water 
Lock and dams 
White River 


Bull Shoals 


In addition to 247,094 acres of impounded fishing waters, there are 
148,679 acres of land, a significant portion of which has been made 
available for wildlife management, free of charge, to the game depart- 
ments of the States and to the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The 129,121 acres of cropland and such lands of woods and pastures 
outleased to farmers and ranchers are available to hunters for free and 


open hunting. Projects under construction and nearing completion 
in the Fort Worth district will materially add to the hunting and 
fishing resources in that area in the next few years 


Acreages of land types, rese mur proje is, ( ps o} ke) 


f 


Lavon ! 
Garza-Little Elm 
Belton ! 


Total 
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Little Rock district 

Activities on Clear Water and Norfork Reservoirs have consisted 
of routine procedures, surveys, and studies regularly carried on 
cooperatively with interested agencies. 

Nimrod Reservoir.—Special studies and surve vs were made coopera- 
tively by the Corps of Engineers and the Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission to determine the suitability of an area of about 1,780 
acres of reservoir land for development and management for migratory 
waterfowl and for use as a public shooting area. Tentative plans for 
improvement of the area include the construction of a dam and other 
necessary water-control structures required for a subimpoundment 
which will inundate approximately 1,000 acres to a depth of from 1 to 
1.5 feet. The plans also include the construction of access roads, turn- 
arounds, parking areas, and the planting and cultivation of selected 
areas to provide additional food for waterfowl. 

The Arkansas Game and Fish Commission produced more than 

2,000,000 bicolor lespedeza plants during 1951 on the 10-acre nursery 
plot in the reservoir area previously made available for this use. 
These plants are now being transplanted by the commission to the 
114 one-to-two acre wildlife plots on the project area and to other 
nearby areas being developed by the commission, primarily for the 
benefit of bobwhite quail. 

Fish and wildlife populations show satisfactory numbers on Nimrod 
Reservoir. White bass (Lepibema chrysops) has been stocked by the 
Arkansas Game and Fish Commission. These fish were almost 
unknown to the area prior to impoundment. Virginia white-tailed 
deer populations are definitely increasing around the Nimrod area. 
Increased numbers of quail have been observed and from 6,000 to 
10,000 ducks have used the reservoir at one time. It has been esti- 
mated that 251,500 pounds of fish and approximately 1,000 ducks were 
harvested from the Nimrod project during 1951. 

During 1951, 240 acres of land on Nimrod project were planted to 
shortleaf pine, under a cooperative reforestration program with the 
Forest Service and the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission, bringing 
the total for the project to 900 acres so planted to date. This species 
of pine is not only commercially valuable, but is also beneficial to 
wildlife. 

Gross revenues received by boat-dock concessioners from the sale 
of bait, tackle, and fishing supplies and from the rental of boats on 
Nimrod for 1951 amounted to $15,008.59. 

Blue Mountain Reservoir.—Reservoir operating personnel and equip- 
ment were made available to the Arkansas Game and Fish Commis- 
sion for cooperative fish and wildlife studies. The Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission produced approximately 1,000,000 bicolor 
lespedeza plants on the 5-acre nursery plot in the reservoir area, which 
was made available for this use early in 1951. These plants are now 
being transplanted to the 115 1—to—2 acre wildlife plots which were 
previously established on the reservoir area. Authority was recently 
granted to the Commission to expand this nursery to approximately 
15 acres. 

Bull Shoals Reservoir.—This reservoir is presently under construc- 
tion. Close liaison relative to construction progress, reservoir clearing 
and filling has been maintained with the Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission and with the Missouri Conservation Commission. A 
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total of 320 brush fish shelters have been constructed at selected 
public access sites to facilitate game fish harvest. Design and loca- 
tion of these shelters have been coordinated with the above-mentioned 
State agencies. Two conferences were held in 1951 with the Missouri 
Conservation Commission and with their technical and field personnel 
at the Bull Shoals project office for the purpose of coordinating pre- 
grams. Planning was initiated for the development and m: na cement 
of a proposed 2,000-acre game management area by the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Norfork Reservoir. Cooperative work on Norfork Reservoir proj ct 
included the continued development and management of the 2,120- 
acre fenced wildlife area, and the planting and cultivation of food 
patches comprising approximately 80 acres by the Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission. White bass (Le pib mada chi YSOps has been 
stocked in Norfork Reservoir by the Arkansas Game and Fish Com- 
mission and has rapidly attained major importance. Rainbow and 
brown trout have been experimentally stocked during the past 3 
years by the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission in the tail-waters 
below Norfork Dam. These plantings have been very successful and 
individuals weighing up to 8 pounds were taken in 1951. This trout 
fishery is unique in this region where only native warm-water fish 
are normally present. 

Available records reveal that 1,025 black bass, both large and 
small-mouth, weighing over 4 pounds each, have been taken from 
Norfork Reservoir in 1951. Four weighed over 11 pounds each; 18 
weighed 10 pounds each; 39 weighed over 9 pounds; 94 weighed 
between 8 and 9 pounds. The harvest of legal-size trout from the 
North Fork River below Norfork Dain was reported to have exceeded 
500 fish in 1951. Estimated total harvest of sport fishes from 
Norfork Reservoir for 1951 is 660,600 pounds. 

Recommendations of the Forest Service and Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission were followed in the reforestation of selected areas 
amounting to 50 acres of shortleaf pine in 1951. This brings the 
total of such cooperative reforestation to 663 acres on Norfork project. 

As a result of the popularity of the Norfork Reservoir for fishing 
22,960 nonresident fishing licenses were issued in Baxter County last 
year by the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission. This number, by 
no means, reflects the over-all influence of Norfork Reservoir or 
license sales, for a great many nonresident licenses were sold elsewhere 
by virtue of the influence of the Norfork Reservoir. However, the 
number of licenses sold in 1940 was normal for preimpoundment 
conditions. Revenues received from sale of hunting and _ fishing 
licenses in Baxter County, Ark., have increased from $1,737.10 in 
1940, to $57,910.60 in 1951. The Arkansas Game and Fish Com- 
mission estimates that its expenditures for development and manage- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources in the Norfork area are increased 
by about $20,000 annually by. virtue of the Norfork Reservoir. This 
project, therefore, produced almost $38,000 in 1951, in fish and wild- 
life revenue, which is available for expenditure by the commission in 
less fortunate areas for development of fish and wildlife resources. 

Gross revenues received by boat-dock concessioners from sale of 
bait, tackle, and fishing supplies, and from rental of boats on Norfork 
Reservoir in 1951 amounted to $163,042.07. 
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Other projects. —Cooperative fish and wildlife activities on other 
Little Rock district projects, including Clear Water Reservoir and 
lock and dams on White River continued as reported upon in past 
years. 

It is estimated that 660,600 pounds of game fish were harvested 
from Clear Water Reservoir in 1951. For the same period, an esti- 
mated 5,725 pounds of game fish were harvested at locks and dams, 
White River. Gross revenues received by boat-dock concessioners 
from sale of bait, tackle, and fish supplies and from rental of boats 
on Clear Water Reservoir during 1951 amounted to $31,401.72. 

A total of 218,731 acres of land have been acquired for the five 
reservoir projects in the Little Rock district. Of this amount. 143,081 
acres are not permanently inundated. The carrying capacity of these 
lands for wildlife has been materially improved since they were ac- 
quired by the Government. This improvement has resulted from 
improved and less intensive land-use practices, reforestation, and 
prevention and suppression of fires. The services of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service are utilized in planning the management of all reservoir 
lands. 

All reservoir lands outleased for agricultural or grazing purposes in 
the Little Rock district are required, by provisions of the standard 
lease form, to be available for free public hunting. Signs bearing the 
following legend have been posted at all strategic locations, not other- 
wise closed to hunting: 


S. PROPERTY 
THIS AREA IS NOT POSTED 
HELP PROTECT THESE FIELDS, FORESTS, AND WILDLIFE 
COMMIT NO DAMAGE 
CUT NO TIMBER—PUT OUT YOUR FIRES 


Corps oF ENGINEERS 
Tulsa district 

Canton Reservoir —The Oklahoma Game and Fish Council, reported 
upon in previous years, conducted additional fisheries investigations on 
Canton Reservoir. In addition to continuing the population compo- 
sition studies, an experiment was successfully conducted to concen- 
trate crappie during the wirter months. This was accomplished by 
deliberate control of the seepage through a small dam forming a 
subimpoundment on one arm of the lake. The warming of the water 
by ground heat effected a temperature gradient, throughout the length 
of the cove which attracted tremendous numbers of crappie. This 
operation greatly increased winter fishing pressure and success for the 
area studied. 

The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department stocked Canton Reser- 
voir in 1951 with 6,000 large-mouth bass and 5,000 red-ear sunfish 
at an estimated cost of $330. Other fishery management activities 
were accomplished by that agency at a cost of $2,100. 

The game management program of the Oklahoma Game and Fish 
Department on 13,134 acres of land licensed to that agency was 
continued. A program of cooperative management between the 
Oklahoma Game and Fish Department and the Soil Conservation 
Service exists. A total of 2,200 seedlings were planted for wildlife 
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purposes and 439 acres of crops were left on the field. Total expend- 
itures for all game and fish and law enforcement work of the Okla- 
homa Game and Fish Department on Canton Reservoir for 1951 
amounted to $6,034. 

Maximum number of ducks and geese counted on the project during 
any one day for 1951 were 7,750 and 12, respectively. The area 
supplies good populations of bobwhite quail, cottontail rabbits, fox 
squirrels, and muskrats, as principal species. It is estimated that 
2,000 bobwhite quail, 1,500 rabbits, 1,000 fox squirrels, 150 muskrats, 
30 raccoons, 35 mink, 50 skunks, and 50 opossum were harvested by 
the public in 1951. 

Lake Teroma.—The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department stocked 
Lake Texoma in 1951 with 77,300 large-mouth bass and participated 
in fisheries investigations for a total expenditure of $2,720. The 
Texas Game and Fish Commission conducted similar activities on 
the Texas portion of the lake at a comparable cost iia activities 
for the Oklahoma portion of the project consisted anaeaitice of patrol 
activities. One regular lake patrolman with quarters and boathouse 
was maintained at a cost of $24,320. The Texas Fish and Game 
Commission maintained similar headquarters and a full-time biologist 
and a warden, at an estimated expenditure similar to that for 
Oklahoma. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service administers the Hager- 
man National Wildlife Refuge on the Texas side and the Tishomingo 
National Wildlife Refuge on the Oklahoma side of the lake. The 
Service expended approximately $72,505 at the two refuges during 
1951 vear. Administration for wildlife conservation consisted of the 
following: 

1. Maintenance and repair of buildings, roads, utilities, ete. 

2. Controlled grazing on 11,120 acres. 

3. Farming 1,350 acres of agricultural lands to provide wildlife 
food and cover. 

Clearing and reseeding and improvement of 1,400 acres of 
natural marsh area. 

5. Working with oil producers on the area to minimize damages to 
wildlife. 

6. Completion of headquarters facilities 

7. Construction of 13 miles of boundary fence. 

8. Constructed subimpoundment of 8 acres. 

9. Fertilized, improved, and managed areas. 

10. Driftwood removal on 150 acres. 

11. Constructed 3 miles of major terraces in connection with soil 
and moisture conservation programs. 

12. Added riprap to water control structure. 

13. Pasture mowing for improvement. 

14. Improvement to public use areas. 

15. General administration and enforcement of fish and wildlife 
laws and regulations. 

The biological station located in Buncombe Creek area and operated 
by the University of Oklahoma has cost the university about $200,000 
since 1949. In 1951, 34 graduate and undergraduate students were 
accommodated. At present time, construction has been initiated on 
three new laboratories, a six-unit apartment, one boathouse, and a 
water-treatment plant. A total of $89,000 has been appropriated by 
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the State legislature for these expansions. Annual cost of the station 
is about $10,000. 

The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department requested 3,655 acres of 
land, the Oklahoma Division of Recreation and State Parks requested 
1,600 acres, and the Texas State Park Board requested 450 acres for 
their purposes. Licenses are being processed. 

The maximum number of ducks Treporte d for any one day is 50,185, 
for geese 13,835. Around 100,755 ducks and 31,803 geese used the 
area during the year. Estimates reported for wildlife populations are 
quail 15,000, rabbits 11,000, squirrels 15,000, deer 200, beaver 60, 
muskrat 200, raccoon 1,500, mink 1,000, skunk 2,500, opossum 1,500, 
and fox 200. 

Around 800,000 pounds of commercial fish were harvested from the 
Texas portion of the lake and 110,000 pounds for the Oklahoma side 
during 1951. 

Fall River Reservoir—The Kansas Game, Fish and Forestry Com- 
mission initiated fishery investigations on Fall River Reservoir in 1951 
and stocked the lake with game fish. 

The maximum number of ducks and geese recorded for any one day 
on Fall River Reservoir for 1951 is 15,000 and 6,000, respectively. 

Fort Gibson Reservoir. —The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department 
has a license to 7,494 acres of project land. Cooperative management 
procedures for 1951, consisted of planting 18,350 shrubs, 1,090 pounds 
of sericea lespedeza seed, and 4,950 pounds of Korean lespedez za seed. 
A total of 2,600 pounds of commercial fertilizer and 2,000 pounds 
of superphosphate were applied to the soil. Crops left standing for 
wildlife amounted to 85 acres. Expenditures of the Oklahoma Game 
and Fish Department on Fort Gibson Reservoir for 1951 amounted 
to $5,344. 

The maximum number of ducks and geese recorded at any one time 
on the reservoir during 1951 was 7,367 and 50, respectively, 

Fort Supply Reservoir —The Oklahoma Game and Fish De ‘partment 
continues management of the 1,940-acre plot of land licensed to them 
for wildlife purposes. This agency estimated its expenitures on the 
project amounted to $1,625 during 1951. 

The maximum numbe rr of ducks recorded on any one day for the 
project during 1951 is 850. 

Great Salt Plains Reservoir.—The entire project area, with exception 
of the dam area and adjacent recreational development, is in a ar. 
refuge. The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department constructed ¢ 
boathouse and acquired one patrol boat during 1951. State senilats- 
tures for fish and wildlife on the project amounted to $6,540 during 
1951. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service administers all of the 
project areas with exception of 850 acres as a National Wildlife Refuge. 
The Service expended $29,625 during 1951 in the following activities: 

1. Maintenance and repair of buildings and roads. 

2. Farming 800 acres of agricultural land to provide wildlife food 
and cover. 

3. Experimental planting for wildlife food and cover 

4. Range improvement and erosion control. 

5. Controlled grazing on 4,750 acres. 

Constructed one water diversion structure and 2 miles of canal. 
Constructed 5 miles of boundary fence. 
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8. Constructed 3 miles of level. 

9. Reclaimed 20 acres of farm land. 

“4 Fertilized, improved, and managed area 

. Repairs to existing subimpoundme nt. 
General administration and enforcement. 

The maximum number of ducks and geese recorded at the project for 
any one day in 1951 is — and 21,000, respectively. Total counted 
populations of waterfowl are 124,965 ducks and 71,201 geese. 

Heyburn Reservoir—The Oklahoma Game and Fish De ‘_partment 
planted 21,000 large-mouth bass and 26,000 red-ear in Heyburn Reser- 
voir in 1951. General biological studies were made, along with a 
game survey to determine game management needs of the project. 
In all, the State Game and Fish Department spent $5,690 at the 
project for fish and wildlife purposes. 

Hulah Reservoir.—During 1951, the Oklahoma Game and Fish 
Department stocked Hulah Reservoir with 20,000 large-mouth bass, 


15,000 crappie, 30,000 bluegill, and 20,000 channel catfish. Together 
with management for wildlife of some 3,260 acres of project land, the 
Oklahoma Game and Fish Department spent $6,830 at Hulah Reser- 
voir. 

Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir.—This project, yet in construction stage, 
is in the planning phase of development for wildlife and public use. 
The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department has requested license to 
2,500 acres and the State parks division has requested license to 590 
acres. Records indicate, however, 18,000 man-days of fishing and 
75,000 man-days of sightseers for the project for 1951, making a total 

of 93,000 people having visited this project for recreational purposes. 
The Oklahoma Game Department estimates its expenditures for fish 
and wildlife purposes during 1951 at $2,340. 

Wister Reservoir —The Oklahoma Fish and Game Council, a co- 
operative organization consisting of the Corps of Engineers, Oklahoma 
Game and Fish Department, the United States Fish and Wiidlife 
Service, the University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, continued fishery investigation of Wister Reservoir. The 
Oklahoma Game and Fish Department has license to 17,996 acres of 
project lands which are managed for waterfowl and game. Coopera- 
tive management consisted of 2,750 shrubs planted, 21,000 pounds of 
Korean lespedeza seed, 2,050 of sericea lespedeza seed planted, and the 
the application of 5,000 pounds of rock phosphate and 6,400 pounds 
of superphosphate. The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department 
estimates its expenditures on Wister Reservoir for 1951 at $6,955. 

The maximum number of ducks and geese using the Wister on any 
one day in 1951 is 12,000 and 50, respectively. 


Gross revenues of concessions on project lands (estimated from incomplete audits for 
1951), Tulsa district, Corps of Engineers 
Reservoir: Gross revenue 
Canton......=. Fee a eee ‘ eee 
Denison (Lake Texoma) __.____- = Bh — 7 _. 783, 500 
Fort Gibson ; ae Ie oe 16, 000 
Fort Supply --_-. : bank ue : oe i Ae. 5, 000 
Great Salt Plains ab tae | ne aad ga tk _ 11,300 
Wister : o- b cices wcechaie . 7, 100 


The Oklahoma Game and F wh De partment estimates a heavens of 
80,594 ducks and 2,835 geese on 8 Corps of Engineers reservoirs 
in Oklahoma. 
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Albuquerque district 

Only two projects in the Albuquerque district yield fish and wildlife 
values. ‘These are reported as follows: 

Conchas Reservoir.—It is estimated that during 1951, 130,450 
pounds of sport fish were harvested. The maximum number of 
waterfowl recorded on any one day during 1951 are 4,400 ducks and 
350 geese. Sales and rentals of sporting goods, equipment, and 
supplies sold as a result of the project amounts to $287,104. It is 
estimated that increase in revenue to State and Federal Governments 
from license fees amounts to $40,000. 

John Martin Reservoir.—Records from this reservoir show a com- 
mercial fishery harvest during 1951 of 110,000 pounds of carp. It is 
further estimated that 2,500 ducks and 78 geese were killed by hunters. 
Sales and rentals of sporting goods, equipment and supplies associated 
with sportsmen use of the reservoir amounted to $13,500. 

Fort Worth district 

Fort Worth district office employed a biologist on the staff to 
coordinate the work with the Texas Game Fish and Oyster Commission 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Whitney Reservoir was stocked with 120,000 black bass and 
50,000 mixed sunfish by the Texas Game and Fish Commission, 
which agency has also requested a license to a tract of land on the 
project to establish a headquarters for law enforcement and technical 
personnel. 

Hords Creek Reservoir was stocked by the Texas Game and Fish 
Commission during 1951, with 100,000 fingerling bass. It is estimated 
that 750 ducks, 200 quail, and 200 doves were harvested from the 
project area in 1951. 

Dam B Reservoir was investigated by the Texas Game and Fish 
Commission with a view toward developing a public waterfowl 
hunting ground on the project. The Commission also stocked the 
reservoir with 270,000 black bass. 

San Angelo Reservoir was investigated by the Texas Game and 
Fish Commission and this agency has requested license to some 5,000 
acres of project land for wildlife development. 

Other projects under construction by the Fort Worth district cffice 
are being studied jointly by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Texas Game and Fish Commission 
with a view toward wildlife management. 

Galveston district 

This office has no operating projects of interest to wildlife agencies; 
however, the investigations of the office during 1951 were coordinated 
with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Upper Mississtpp1 VALLEY DIVISION 


Many of the previously reported activities in this division with 
respect to the conservation of fish and wildlife and the development 
of recreational facilities at navigation and flood-control projects have 
continued during calendar year 1951. The most important of these 
have been carried on in connection with the upper Mississippi River 
9-foot channel navigation project, the Mississippi River headwater 
reservoirs, the Lake Traverse-Bois de Sioux project, Lac qui Parle 
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Reservoir project, Lake Ashtabula, and Homme Reservoir. There are 
no other completed reservoir projects in the upper Mississipp1 
Valley division. 

Since fish and wildlife management programs as such are not a 
responsibility of the Corps of Engineers, efforts have been directed 
largely toward maintaining close contact with conservation interests 
in order to utilize their expert services and counsel to the fullest 
extent practicable in connection with the operation and management of 
all lands and waters acquired or administered by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for navigation and flood-control projects, and compiling data on 
the collateral benefits of such projects, particularly those derived from 
noncommercial fishing. 

Although complete data are not vet available for most projects, 
the benefits accruing to fish and wildlife from navigation and flood- 
control projects in this area are becoming more readily apparent as 
more information becomes available. This is particularly true of the 
Mississipp1 River navigation project which, on the basis of Upper 


Mississippi River Conservation Committee’s studies and data compiled 
by the district offices during 4 vears of observation, annually yields 


over 1,000,000 pounds of fish to sport fishermen and approximately 
9 000,000 pounds of commercial fish. There is considerable evidence 


that the harvest could be much greater for some species 

Increased hunting pressure and on apparent decrease in the amount 
of private land open to public hunting have served to demonstrate the 
increasing importance of the waterfowl refuges and shooting areas pro- 
vided by the upper Mississippi River navigation project. This 
collateral benefit of the project is recognized by the conservation 
agencies Which maintain constant surveillance of the project in order 
to observe the cordition of its waterfowl habitat and the status of the 
waterfowl which travel this major {lvway. Plans to manage most of 
the lands acquired for the project in the interest of waterfowl conserv: 
‘tion and use are currently bemg prepared in cooperation with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the States of Iowa, 
Lllinois, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

Two vears of observation on the newly created Lake Ashtabula 

Baldhill Dam and Reservoir, Shevenne River, N. Dak.) also indicate 
the potential value of such projects as waterfowl! feeding and resting 
places in addition to their demonstrated fishery values. In 1951, the 
second vear of impoundment, Lake Ashtabula provided 100,000 
waterfowl-days of use, including 70,000 goose-days, as compared to 
about 37,100 water-waterfowl-davys in 1950. The project has also 
demonstrated some value as a waterfowl-breeding area. 

Wildlife habitat improvement is being accomplished on Lake 
Ashtabula, in cooperation with the North Dakota Game and Fish 
Department, with the initial planting of 76 acres of trees and shrubs 
to provide game food and cover, to control er sion, and to develop 
the recreational potential of the area. Initial preparation of the land 
for this development was completed in 1951 together with 14 miles 
of fencing which will protect the new plantings from livestock grazing 
and promote the natural establishment of wood\ and herbaceous 
cover on other areas as well. 

Data on the public use of reservoir projects in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and other pertinent data reflecting the value of these proje ts 
for fish and wildlife are summarized in the following table. 
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Fish and wildlife data on reservoir projects, upper Mississippi Valley division, 1951 


Mississippi | 

River head | Lake Ash-| Homme Lake Tra- 

water res- tabula | Reservoir verse 
ervoir 





Mississippi | , 
River navi- | mn . qui 


: arle Res- 
ve ) o's : 
—s ols ervolr 








Public use: 


Hunter-diys ----- 
Other visitor-days-..-..-.-- 





Total visitor-days.......| 2, 296, 78 ¢ | 2,300, 000 
Wildlife populations: 
Game fish, pounds... 5 2 (2) ) 
Commercial fish, pounds ; ie 2 2) 
Game animals, number 2 2) 
Furbearers, number 2) 
Waterfowl, maximum 
number any one day 000 | ¢ ) 10 
Wildlife harvest 
Game fish, pounds 000 2 ‘ 000 (3) 
Commercial fish, pounds 000 2 2 (3) 
Waterfowl, number , 000 2 | 000 (2) 
Furbearers ws 2 2 000 | (2) 
Deer = ; ? @ 2) None | 
— = -—— - =: | 





Area (acres): 
Forested | 79, 000 |.__. : None | 
Open jotted : 26, 000 2, 454 
Cropland. ...... 22, 000 
WD huittinimieiesadtion 409, 000 











Total. ; ; * 9 536, 000 
Wildlife management: 

Area set aside for refuges, 
publicshootinggrounds, 
and hatcheries (total 
acreage of land and wa- 
ter, to date) ....- 10 150, 555 None None None None None 

Habitat improvement | 
aicibitccckwahee | None | None | None 1 76 None | None 

Facilities constructed | None | None None (22) None | None 

' ; i 











Economic considerations, ex- 
penditures for construction, 
maintenance, operation of | 
structures for wildlife or | 
habitat protection - - | (2) | None None | $9, 500 | None None 


1 Average trip assumed to be about 4 hours. 
2 Information not available. 
Fishing not permitted 
Waterfowl hunters primarily. 
1,215,500 game fish stocked by State in 1950 and 1951. 
1,565,900 game fish stocked in 1950 and 1951. 
7 From Upper Mississippi River Conservation Committee reports. 
§ Pools 1 to 10 only. 
All areas given are estimates. Water area includes open river. 
10 Made available to States and Fish and Wildlife Service for management. 
1! Initial preparation of area to be planted in 1952. 
1214 miles of fencing. 


AMERICAN FISHERIES SOcrery, 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEpPT., 
Madison 2, Wisc., February 11, 1952. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLe.ian, 
Member of United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCLe.uuan: Your letter of January 10, 1952, to Seth Gordon, 
former president of this society, has been referred to me for reply. You request 
information relative to wildlife conservation for use in the forthcoming report of 
your committee. 

The American Fisheries Society exists for the benefits it can render the fisheries 
of the Western Hemisphere. Its membership includes States and Provinces as 
well as individuals. At each annual meeting of the society a number of resolu- 
tions are passed indicating the position of the Society on national and international 
fisheries problems. 

Copies of resolutions of this nature which were passed in 1950 and 1951 are 
submitted herewith for use by your committee. Any effort that can be made by 
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you or your committee to aid the fisheries workers of the nation in the manner 
indicated by these resolutions will certainly be recognized by this society. 
Very truly yours, 
G. E. Sprecuer, Secretary. 


Ice HARBOR AND THREE OTHER PROPOSED Dams IN THE LOWER SNAKE RIVER 


Whereas the most valuable races of Columbia River salmon inhabit the Snake 
River and tributaries upstream from Ice Harbor and three other authorized dams 
on the lower Snake River; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of fishery biologists that these four proposed dams 
would seriously jeopardize the salmon runs with a market value of approximately 
$8,000,000 annually and constituting half of the total Columbia River salmon 
fishery; and 

Whereas the power to be developed from all four of the authorized dams does 
not equal the power potential at McNary or at Chief Joseph nor at certain other 
main stream sites on the Columbia River which would do considerably less damage 
to fishery and recreational values; and 

Whereas flood control, irrigation and navigation benefits from these four pro- 
posed dams are not of great significance; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Fisheries Society strongly opposes construction of 
Ice Harbor Dam and the three other lower Snake River dams. 


PoLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Whereas the abatement of pollution of our natural waters is a means of im- 
proving and increasing suitable fish and wildlife habitat; and 

Whereas Public Law 845 takes national cognizance of the pollution situation as a 
result of the activity of interested sportsmen, fisheries, and public health groups; 
and 

Whereas the condition of the habitat of our fish population is properly a consider- 
ation of the American Fisheries Society: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an ad hoc committee of not less than five members be appointed 
to report to the society at the next annual meeting on the progress made in 
pollution abatement, and to acquaint the appropriate agencies that the American 
Fisheries Society is deeply concerned with the elimination and prevention of 
pollution of our waters; also that an amendment to the bylaws be instigated to 
place this committee on a permanent standing committee basis. 


FAVORING THE TACKETT BILL 


Whereas the multiple use nature of the United States forests is hereby recog- 
nized, and 

Whereas funds for the development of fish, wildlife, and recreational resources 
on these national forests have not been available for several years, and 

Whereas existing recreational facilities have deteriorated and new and ex- 
panded camp grounds, trails, and facilities for the public are needed to meet 
a greatly increased demand: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Fisheries Society does hereby recommend the 
passage of the Tacket bill, H. R. 565, which provides that 10 percent of all moneys 
received from national forest income shall be available for the development, 
maintenance, and operation of national forest recreational resources including 
fish and wildlife; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the society be instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the chairman and members of the committees considering the 
Tackett bill. 

LowER SNAKE River Dam ConstTRUCTION 


Whereas the Salmon River is one of the greatest producers of anadromous 
fishes in the Columbia Basin, and 

Whereas the construction of the dams in the lower Snake River would mate- 
rially affect production of all Snake River tributaries including Salmon River 
by obstructing the free passage of salmon to their spawning grounds, and 

Whereas such obstructions would significantly reduce the sport fishery of 
salmon in Idaho and have serious effect on the commercial salmon fishery of the 
Pacific coast: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Fisheries Society continue to express its disap- 
proval of present plans to construct the Ice Harbor, Lower Monumental, Little 
Goose, aa Lower Granite Dams in the lower Snake River until all other potential 
sites with less damage to fish and wildlife are developed. 


98125—52 19 
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Pusuic Fisninc Ricutrs oN FEDERALLY IMPOUNDED WATERS 


Whereas many good fishing waters are being impounded by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers for power development, irrigation of new 
lands, and flood control; and 

Whereas these waters basically belong to the people of the State; and 

Whereas in vears to come the jurisdiction and management of these waters 
and the area surrounding them may revert to private, corporation, or municipal 
ownership, and access of the general public restricted therefrom: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Fisheries Society hereby request the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the United States Army engineers to provide in the initial 
planning and agreements of all dams and impoundments that public fishing rights 
will be protected, and free access thereto provided in perpetuity and so encumbered 
in the deed of the lands thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That these agencies provide in the initial planning of such projects 
as well as in the operation of all existing impoundments provisions for a minimum 
conservation pool in order that adequate fish life may be maintained in these 
impoundments. 


BoonE AND Crocketrr CLUR, 
CONSERVATION COMMITTER, 
Boston, Mass.. January 28, 1952. 
Senator Jonn L. MCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
Senate O fice Bualding, Washington, dD. aa 

Dear SENATOR McCLe.tian: Thank you for your letter of January 10 addressed 
to Mr. Archibald Roosevelt, president of the Boone and Crockett Club, with re- 
ference to wildlife legislation. Mr. Roosevelt has passed this letter to me as 
chairman of the conservation committee of the club, and we would like very much 
to have the enclosed statement, or portions thereof, become a part of the record 
for Federal wildlife conservation activities during the vear 1951. 
t This particular bill for the protection of the key deer was of real concern to the 
Boone and Crockett Club in that the club had financed the expense of a full-time 
warden for the protection of the deer during the past year. Obviously when the 
club members felt concerned enough to dig into their jeans for somewhat over 
$5,000 for such warden service for 1 year, they are genuinely concerned with 
the welfare of this little deer in Florida. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHarbp BorpeEn, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 


MATERIAL FOR INCLUSION IN THE FORTHCOMING REPORT OF THE COMMITTER FOR 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT COVERING WILDLIFE COoN- 
SERVATION AcTIVITIES 1951 


The Boone and Crockett Club of New York, a nonprofit conservation organiza- 
tion which was founded in 1878 by the late Theodore Roosevelt, has been deeply 
interested in all matters pertaining to the conservation of North American big 
game. Early in 1951, the club became actively interested in assisting the key 
deer in Florida which are threatened with extermination. After careful study, 
the club raised $5,500 for the immediate establishment of full warden service for 
the kev deer. This warden service was initiated in late June 1951, and is in full 
force at the present time. 

The course of H. R. 7524 and later the revised bill known as H. R. 2897 in the 
1951 session of the EFightv-second Congress was watched with a great deal of 
interest. The club was, of course, very disappointed when this legislation failed 
of passage. The matter of the revision of the bill, and the question of the Federal 
Government reimbursing a local community for loss of taxation, of course, are 
very important matters. However, in this particular case, the club's interest is 
primarily with the key deer. We feel that without adequate wildlife legislation 
under which the Fish and Wildlife Service can function efficiently for the long 
range protection and rehabilitation of these deer, that we st&nd an excellent chance 
of losing another of our wildlife species. This is in our opinion a reflection on 
Americans’ ability to manage their natural resources and it would be a tragic loss. 
It is our hope that in the second session of this Kighty-second Congress that ade- 
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quate legislation will be introduced and passed to give these little deer 


much needed protection. It is far from a lost cause in that the herd appare? 
increased in numbers to approximately 57 deer after t! t T 
them by the Boone and Crockett Club and other co1 


Submitted by: Richard Borden. 


RIcHARD Borpt 


Chairman Conservation Commi't ‘the Boone and Crock 


Senator Joun L. McCuLesuan, 
Senale Office Baa ding, Wa 


Dear SENATOR McCLELLAN: The General Federat 
pre ciates the opportunity ol presel Ling are port ol 

I have included a brief report made recently 
resolutions which are the basis of our legislativ¢ 

Wildlife is always considered as part of t 
the fact that its val 
project. 

Respectfully yours, 


ue should always be 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


(General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs 
Chairman, Committee on 


The conservation program of 
largely one of education. Thes 
resource use taught in the sclhx 
scholarships to teachers for atte: 
cooperated with schools by Sup} 
Kssay, public speaking, and po 
promoted with great success. § 
so that they might receive instr 
of the ibiect are considered 
Adult edueation has beet 
lems, field trips and worksh« 
essav contest for club women « 
The legislative program is based on resolutions ado] 
are enclosed. We have been particularly concerne: 
sheds, proposed dams affecting national parks and 
kev deer, sufficient funds for research, and the re 


Commission concerning conservatior 
CONSERVATION OF} NATURAI 


Selecting high lights is a difficult task Re} 
t regional chairmen and 44 State chairmen, ea 
effort to reach the objectives set by the 
cooperation. They have all prepared outlines of wor 
and have distributed informational material supplied 
organizations and the federation Thus thev have 
by which an informed publie opinion can be built 
Eneouraging conservation teaching in the seh 
The Montana Federation was one of the sponsor 
of the legislature, which makes conservation ins 
Since teachers must be trained for such work, cou 
help them. The Alabama chairman is an adviser 01 
her State. Pennsylvania clubs and counties give 
study at the Conservation Education Laboratory 
federations in Michigan last year sponsored 4 works! 
had an attendance of 250 
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Other States have given scholarships to boys and girls so that they could 
attend conservation training schools. Wisconsin has sent over 300 high school 
students to the Trees for Tomorrow Camp, at Eagle River. This season Illinois 
is providing scholarships at the conservation training schools, at Lake Villa, for 
45 high school girls. ‘The New Hampshire Federation is one of the agencies sup- 
porting the New Hampshire Conservation Camp, for which 14 scholarships were 
given by clubs. The Virginia Federation operates the Northington Nature Study 
Camp, which 62 youngsters attended last summer. 

Contests have been used by federations to interest schools in conservation. 
An outstanding example of this activity is an essay contest sponsored by Minne- 
sota in cooperation with the State conservation department. In 1951, 8,000 
high school students wrote on the subject, Our School and Conservation. The 
1952 subject is Outdoor Safety. Two hundred and fifty Florida junior high school 
students wrote essays on Protection of Animals, Birds, and Wildlife. The 
North Carolina Federation, working with the State department of education is 
conducting a poster or chart contest on forest conservation, the entrants to be 
pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

This year Idaho has initiated an educational project called youth forests. 
There will be one in each district, sponsored by the district concerned, “for 
education of youth in the conservation and wise use of Idaho’s forests.”” One 
will be dedicated this spring. 

Practically all chairmen reported work with schools. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Arkansas, and Utah mentioned specifically furnishing material as a foundation for 
teaching forest-fire prevention, soil and water conservation, and wildlife protection. 
In March 1951, schools in Utah, on a State-wide basis, featured conservation, and 
federation members were asked to participate. There is evidence that progress 
has been made in resource education in the schools. 

Equally important is adult education. Workshops have been used widely to 
sarry out the program. This kind of valuable meeting has been arranged in 
California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Utah, Missouri, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Virginia. Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Michigan held 3-day conservation schools with State-wide attendance, which 
were highly successful. 

The committee sponsored a round table at the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York, on October 22, 1951, with the eastern regional chairman 
in charge of arrangements. The registration list accounted for 83 people from 
26 States. Richard Pough, of the museum staff, was program adviser. 

States which have used “show me” trips as an educational device are California, 
Oregon, Montana, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, and Utah 

A “show me” tour in 1950 for chairmen in New Mexico demonstrated the value 
of such a trip. Because she saw the need for restored cover on watershed and 
range lands, the State chairman set up a project through which club members 
could contribute toward the purchase of grass seed. Two thousand women gave 
10 cents each, and on May 5, 1951, a plot in the Carson National Forest was 
planted with 40 pounds of seed. An impressive dedication ceremony was held 
the same day, attended by about 100 men and women and two girl scout troops. 

Planting trees has long dramatized conservation for clubwomen. These last 
2 years Colorado, South Dakota, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Alabama, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, California, and the District of Columbia have been particularly 
active. Ohio is improving its Memorial Forest, as is Massachusetts. Florida is 
this year dedicating a forest to its president; Missouri has 14 forests honoring its 
leaders. Pennsylvania is planting trees and shrubs along its Presidents’ Memorial 
Drive. 

Contests have a place in adult education also. In 1951 Texas gave $500 to 
the first district and $10 to the Woman’s Club of Beaumont as report prices. 
This year Virginia will present an award to the club doing the best work. At the 
close of each administration, Ohio gives a cup to the outstanding district, and at 
the 1952 convention, Utah will present a scrapbook award, 

The General Federation is conducting an essay contest on the subject, Clean 
Waters for Our Town, the prizes to be presented at Minneapolis. Essays have been 
received from States. 

These various educational activites have led to action programs in many States. 
Alabama, Missouri, Florida, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire have 
developed excellent roadside beautification projects. 

Twenty-six States have reported action on legislative matters—local, State, 
and national. One chairman wrote, ‘‘We have good soil conservation districts, 
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our forestry districts are making real progress, the work on water pollution has a 

lace in the State’s planning. None of the laws on these various things would 
1ave been passed had not the federation done its share in educating the people.” 
Other States could give a similar report. 

At a hearing on the Hoover Commission’s recommendation regarding the 
reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, the statement of the president 
of the General Federation was read by the executive secretary and entered in the 
records of the hearing. 

Our committee has been represented at the annual meetings of the American 
Forestry Association, the Soil Conservation Association, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, and the National Committee on policies in Conservation Educa- 
tion; at conferences of the Friends of the Land and the American Camping 
Association; and at the workshops of the Wisconsin and Illinois Federations. 
A very special occasion was the presentation of a conservation program at the 
fine art festival in Estes Park. 

A high light has been the set-up of the committee. Four cooperative regional 
chairmen and an able, experienced consultant have helped to make the chairman’s 
work satisfying and rewarding. 


ey 


|Adopted, May 1951] 


FOREST SERVICE 


Whereas timber and grass are crops, and their production and management 
are functions of agriculture; and 

Whereas 30 percent of the commercial forest land and 27 percent of the privately 
owned saw timber in the United States is in farm woods; and 

Whereas crop production and management and land use policies are traditional 
and logical responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture and that Department, 
through its Forest Service, has established a record of excellent administration 
of the national forests and the grazing lands within them in the public interest, a 
record commended independently by the task forees of the Hoover Commission 
on (1) agricultural activities, (2) natural resources, and (3) public works: Therefore 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs urges the adoption of the recommendation of the Hoover Commission 
that the Forest Service be retained in the Department of Agriculture. 

Presented by: 

Mrs. E. 


Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resourc 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Whereas great progress has been made in the 48 States in promoting and develop- 
ing of a sound soil conservation practice in recent years; and 

Whereas much remains to be done before all the States’ vital agricultural re- 
sources are safeguarded from waste and destruction; and 

Whereas there have been tangible results from the operations of active and 
vigorous soil conservation districts in the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention assem- 
bled, May 1950, recognizes the importance of complete factual information about 
the physical properties of our land as a basis for the conservation farm planning 
done in soil conservation districts and as an aid to industry, utilities, wildlife 
organizations, leading agencies and all groups which are interested in or make 
any use of the land; endorses the rapid completion of a national land capability 
inventory to provide this essential information; and further endorses the effective 
work of the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
which gives technical help in developing and applying farm conservation plans to 
the locally organized and administered soil conservation districts, and urges the 
continuance and expansion of the complete, practical, on-the-farm help given 
to farmers and landowners by the Soil Conservation Service through districts; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, the Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, and to alli Members of the Congress. 

Presented by: 

Miss Ernet L. Larsen, 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources Committee. 
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COMMUNITY-SCHOOL FORESTS 


Whereas many community-school forests have been established in the past; and 

Whereas there have been tangible beneficial results from these community- 
school forests; and 

Whereas there remains much land which should be secured and planted to 
forests: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention assem- 
bled, May 1950, reaffirms its previous stand in sponsoring community-school 
forests; urges all clubs which are sponsoring these forests to make contact with 
their local, State or Federal forest service for assistance in correct conservation 
practices and in the management and protection of forests against fires, insects 
and disease; and urges that these forests be used as conservation laboratories 
where pupils may not only learn conservation principles, but also be imbued with 
attitudes of civic service and good citizenship in order to become individual con- 
servationists, 

Presented by: 

Miss Ernen L, Larsen, 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources Committee. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED IN CONVENTION, Ho.tuywoop, Fra., Aprit 25, 1949 
WATER SUPPLY 


Whereas a dependable water supply is the lifeblood of our Nation’s health and 
economy, controls food production and the development of industries; and 
Whereas each year the efficiency of costly storage reservoirs throughout the 
United States is reduced through sedimentation from over-used and burned-over 
watershed lands; and 
Whereas many flood-control structures have been powerless to hold back the 
floodwaters rushing from such denuded watershed lands: Therefore 
Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, April 1949, urges Congress to put into operation immediately an over-all 
program designed to: 
1. Rehabilitate these valuable watershed lands which have been denuded 
and are endangering life and property. 
2. Make certain that proper and adequate management is given all of our 
public watershed lands so that no additional acreage will be ruined and con- 
tribute to reservoir sedimentation and disastrous floods. 
Presented by: 
Miss Erne. L. Larsen, 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources Committee. 


COMMENDING AND SUPPORTING NATIONAL PARK SERVICE POLICY 


Whereas, our national parks and monuments are administered by the National 
Park Service under policies which insure permanent preservation of scenic, 
scientific, and historical natural features which they contain, and under policies 
which prohibit grazing, logging, mining and engineering projects which will 
destroy their natural character; and 

Whereas many local and commercial interests seek to despoil these national 
parks and monuments for their personal profit by introducing legislation in 
Congress that would open them to exploitation: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, April 1949, commends the National Park Service for its adherence to 
official policies and that the federation asserts its strong opposition to any effort 
that may be made to commercialize any national park or monument, whether by 
direct invasion, by altering boundaries or by any other means. 

Presented by: 

Miss Erne: L. Larsen, 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources Committee. 
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FOREST I 


4 


Whereas the forest res¢ urces of the United States are indispensal le to our 
individual and collective welfare, and 

Whereas official reports show that relatively little of our forest lands is being 
manaced for substained timber vield, and the trend of the nation’s timber resources 
is downward, making immediate and p»sitive action necessary to reverse this trend 
and build up timber growth: Theref re 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, May 1948, reaffirms its previous stand in suy + 
wide action to safec;uard the forest resources of both publie and private lands of the 





United States, and ealls for 
1. Greater assistance through local, State, and Federal governments to 
forest landowners in management and in protection of forests against fire, 
insects, and disease 
2. Sufficient remedial action by the b eep all forest land vhat- 
ever ownership, producing raw material ut ed protection and 
other services, to protect the publie intere 
3. Adding to community, State, and national forests tl e tax delinquent 
cut-over and other forest lands whose public values cannot otherwise be 
adequately protected and developed, and further 
Resolved, That a program of research by public and private acencies for 
watershed, and range management, forest product utilizat and related fie 
be encouraced. 
Presented by: 
Miss Ernen L. Larst 
Chairman. Conseroation of Natural Resources Con te 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


Whereas the national forests under jurisdiction of the United States Forest 
Service are an important national asset: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, May 1948, urges full supy F tl : i 
development and administration of the timber, range, water, wildlife, recreatio 
and other resources of the nat if 

Presented bv: 


Whereas the grazing lands in the national forests and other publie lands of the 
Western States include watersheds of vital importance to the whole ee 
the West: and they include scenic, recreati | 
resources Of national importance which 
broadest public interest; and 

Whereas certain groups have sought by various means to obtain exclusive co1 
trol over these lands which belong to all the people, or to hamper the applicati 
of conservation measures on them: Therefore 

Resolved, ‘That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, May 1948, urges the Congress to safeguard these public lands f 
benefit of all, and to encourage and support the proper protection, devel 
and administration of their resources. 

Presented by: 





Miss Ernen L. LARrseEn, 
Chairman, Con servaltior of Nat tral R sources Comn ittee 
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Wyomina Division, 
IzAAK WaLTon LEaAGuE or America, INC., 
- Sheridan, Wyo., February 4, 1962. 
Hon. Joun L. McCie.uan, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCrievryran: Mr. Harry Miner, former president of the 
Wyoming division of the league, has forwarded to me your letter of January 11, 
1952, asking for reports or statements about the national conservation program. 
I would respectfully submit the following for your consideration: 

1. There is definite need for an increase in the forest service appropriation for 
wildlife purposes. Figures can be readily furnished you by the Forest Service, 
showing the big game and fish populations in the nationa! forests. It is, of course, 
true that control of wildlife is under the State governments, but there is need for 
greater effort on the part of the Forest Service in looking after the wildlife on 
forests. 

2. Most of Wyoming is in the watershed of the Missouri River. While we in 
the league have not condemned the Pick-Sloan plan in every phase, we do feel 
that in a number of instances in our own State, the projects are ill-planned and 
destructive not only of fish and game resources but perhaps more importantly, 
of land resources. This is certainly true of the Moorhead Dam project and the 
Keyhole project. While the latter is practically completed, it should be studied 
as a valuable object lesson in bad conservation. Other projects of questionable 
value are the DuNoir and Glendo Dams. 

3. The soil conservation plan of the Department of Agriculture for the Missouri 
Basin should receive the consideration of Congress. It is a plan which is concerned 
with the land primarily and the holding of moisture where it falls or close to where 
it falls, as opposed to the main channel dams which would demand water urgently 
needed in upstream areas for use in providing storage for electrical power, naviga- 
tion, and irrigation. In some cases the irrigation is scheduled for parts of the 
count: y having adequate rainfall. This agricultural program is House Document 
No. 373, Eighty-first Congress. 

4. In view of the floods of last year in Kansas City and other places, the whole 
program of the Army engineers for confinement of the main stream for navigation 
and the construction of levees should be reexamined. It may well be that this 
program results in greater rather than less flood damage. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMES Monroe, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, 
Cambridge 39, Mass., February 15, 1952. 
Hon. Joun L. McCuie.uan, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOR McCLeELuAN: In answer to your request for comments on the 
Federal conservation program, I should like to reply on behalf of the Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association. This association has, apart from the general interest 
of many of its members in conservation, a special interest in the bird-banding 
program of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Our members are for the most part 
volunteer cooperators who, therefore, largely confine their attention to small, 
nongame birds. This part of the program has very real value in that it enables a 
good many people to consider problems of the analysis of bird banding data and 
such considerations are ultimately of value in the game bird program. It has 
further advantage in that this is done with a rather small demand on the clerical 
staff of the bird banding office. 

The game-bird program which has special emphasis on waterfowl] necessarily 
involves greater cost for the bands themselves and for clerical work since the 
capture of such banded birds largely falls to hunters who are not themselves 
banders. Much of this program is now supported by grants under the Pitman- 
Robertson Act. The result of this has been to considerably increase the clerical 
and other load on the bird-banding office. It would, therefore seem fair that some 
proportion of Pitman-Robertson funds should go to the bird banding office to 
enable it to promptly take care of this increased load. It should be noted that 
the work of the bird-banding office is, in fact, an essential link in the Pitman- 
Robertson research program. 
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It has sometimes been stated that much of this banding program is pure routine 
and therefore not research. This point of view can be objected to. In the first 
place, the life span of birds is potentially very long and a program which is not 
based on long-term operations is incomplete. Second, there are periodic changes 
in abundance, usually called cycles, of rather long duration and ill-understood 
causes. This also necessitates a very long-range program. Third, there is con- 
stant improvement in methods of work and analysis and for this reason the 
program should be regarded as a continuing long-term research. 

I am not too happy about the publication policy of the Department of Interior. 
Important papers such as special scientific publication (Wildlife) No. 1 on the 
migration of ducks are not made generally available to banders who, even though 
not banding ducks, are greatly interested in the methods and results. Other 
examples might be cited. This is a criticism of the Department of Interior as a 
whole and not of the Fish and Wildlife Service specifically. The Department’s 
publication and distribution policy seems very much less directed to public 
information than that of the Department of Agriculture, to cite a specific example 
on the other side. 

I find that banders generally have great confidence in the experience and 
integrity of Mr, Seth H. Low, the present head of the bird banding office. This 
is not to be construed as a reflection on others in the Fish and Wildlife Service 

Yours very truly, 
CuHarLes H. BLakgE, 
President, Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. 


PaciFic NortTHwest Brrp AND MAMMAL Society, 
Seattle 5, Wash., February 11, 1952. 
Hon. Jonn L. McCLe.uan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCLeELiAN: Your letter of January 10, 1952, addressed to 
Past President G. Clifford Carl of this society, has been by him referred to me 
for reply. 

Our society is mainly a scientific group and as such has never taken sides in 
controversial matters of conservation. It did, however, go on record as against 
the so-called reclaiming of lands in the Malheur Bird Refuge (central Oregon) 
because such action would have been of immeasurable disadvantage to the 
waterfowl, without compensating agricultural benefits on the other hand. I think 
that the position of our society might be stated by saying that we favor the 
retention of as many wilderness areas, large or small, as possible, as these act as 
wildlife breeding areas and birds and animals from them eventually “spill out” 
into adjoining areas. We disapprove of encroachments upon the national parks 
by commercial interests, without serious and studied thought as to the conse- 
quences. Examples of this would be overgrazing on public lands and the repeated 
attempts to “‘steal” parts of Jackson Hole area in Wyoming. 

The society desires to express its thanks to you for your letter with an invitation 
from your committee for us to submit statement for your annual report. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. JoHNSON, 
President, Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal Society. 


Our INpustTRIEs, INC., 
East Alton, I[ll., January 25, 1952. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLe ian, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCLELLAN: Your letter of January 10, addressed to Gen. 
Elliott C. Dill, president of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute, has been referred to me for reply, since the committee on game of which 
I am chairman customarily handles such matters for the institute. 

At the outset, please permit me to express my deep appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to present the viewpoint of the sporting arms and ammunition industry 
with respect to the current national conservation program. 

As you know, the industry for which I am acting as spokesman is deeply con- 
cerned with the orderly advancement of the conservation program, consistent with 
the demand upon our economy of necessary preparations for national defense, 
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and consistent, further, with the heavy drain upon our natural resources imposed 
by our increasing population. 

In the main, our several members prefer to work through regularly established 
public and private agencies which, in a majority of cases, have pertinent informa- 
tion upon conservation projects at the local, regional and national levels. We 
are, however, deeply interested in the over-all efforts of these conservation agencies 
to save what remains of our native wildlife habitat, thereby insuring the continu- 
ance of the great American heritage of free shooting. 

I need only to call your attention to the fact that in these United States, manu- 
facturers of firearms and ammunition, so badly needed in time of war, are largely 
dependent upon their sales of commercial firearms and ammunition for their 
livelihood in time of peace. Thus, the perpetuation of the sport of free shooting 
is of tremendous importance in the national defense, as it is now the principal 
means of holding our industry together. 

As we view the situation at the present time, your Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments can best serve the Nation at large by concentrating 
on the following points, which assumed major importance during the vear 1951: 

1. In view of ever-increasing expenditures for national de ‘fense, and for aid 
to foreign nations, many of the water-impoundment and reclamation projects 
now pending should be deferred or entirely eliminated, saan easing the taxa 
tion burden placed upon individuals and corporations, and at the same tivhe. 
making possible the full consideration of the value to wildlife of the vast 
acreage marked for inundation or reclamation. 

2. In view of our increasing population, and the failure of our Federal 
Government to provide for ever-increasing use of the national parks and 
national forests, greater provision should be made for the Federal services 
charged with the maintenance of these properties, as well as for the increasing 
of facilities intended to serve the public. 

You will see, from the foregoing, that we are deeply concerned over the destruc- 
tion of wildlife lands by, new projects contemplated by the Corps of ngineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and those other Federal agencies which have receive id 
such liberal appropriations during the suppos sedly “peaceful” vears since World 
War II. Similarly, we are convinced of the necessity of maintaining those serv- 
ices and facilities in our national parks and forests which afford the opportunity 
to so many people to enjoy virgin soil and water, which are essential to many 
forms of wildlife. 

I feel sure that you will receive specific recommendations on many of these 
projects from other agencies and organizations. Therefore, further building 
up of your report would serve no useful purpose, other than the blanket endorse- 
ment expressed herein of any and all sincere movements for the conservation of 
our soil, our waters, and our wildlife. 

Again expressing my thanks and those of my associates for this opportunity to 
cooperate with your committee in this important matter, 

Yours sincerely, 

JoHN M. OLIN. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 28, 1952. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLe.uuan, 
( Oe alate: Clon mittee on Ex pe nditures in the Execut ve D partme nts, 
{ nited States sé nate Wasi ngton, dD, th 


DrAR Senator McCievuan: This is in answer to your letter of January 11, 
inviting information relative to wildlife conservation for the consideration of your 
committee. Please be assured that we appreciate this opportunity. 

Follow ing are some of the important measures affecting wildlife conservation 
which we think deserve attention at this time: 

(1) Appropriations to the United States Fish and Wildlife Service for admin- 
istration and law enforcement, especially in the field of migratory bird laws and 
regulation 

When the duck stamp fee was increased from $1 to $2, conservationists and 
sportsmen th roug rhout the country supported the proposal with the definite 
expectation that at least 25 percent of the fun ds would be available for adminis- 
tration and law enforcement purposes. Through an ill-adivsed amendment this 
was cut to 10 percent in the act increasing the duck stamp fee. Recently, by a 
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later amendment, the amount available for administration and law enforcement 
has been inereased to 15 percent. This, of course, is better than 10 percent, but 
conservationists and sportsmen generally feel very strongly that it is not enough, 
We believe that Congress should act at an early date to raise this allowance to 
25 percent, as was previously contemplated. 

(2) We strongly favor legislation along the lines of the Tackett bill, H. R. 565, 
or preferably the Melellar bill, 8. 2527, providing for use of funds from the 
tional forest receipts for the development and management of recreational fac 
ties and resources including wildlife within the national forests. 

Under the Tackett bill 10 percent of the forest receipts would be allotted for 
he purposes above indicated, whereas under the McKellar bill 25 percent would 
eso allotted. In view of the importance of the interests involved to the general 
public, we think that the provisions of the McKellar bill are amply justified, 
and we therefore urge their enactment 

3) We strongly favor the passage of a Federal act along the lines proposed 
Senator Willis Robertson, of Virginia, providing that wildlife on all Federal lan 

, 


t 
I 





and establishments shall be subject to State |: and regulations. Except 
Indian reservations, there can hardly be any objection to this propo 
Even in the case of Indian reservations (with we have a good dea 





in Minnesota) we think that the Indians would be a lot better off in the lo 





if they were required to comply with State lk and 1 tions sO as to ] 
effective conservation of their wildlife resources. 
In addition to the foregoing proposals which deal with measures dit 


affecting the management or conservation of wildlife resources, we believe tl 
more adequate support should be provided for the conservation of basic resource 


soil, water, and forests, on which the survival of both wild life and humar 





in this country depends. It is not economy but waste to skimp on appropria- 
tions for conservation of these resources. In fact, the use of funds for 
conservation is not really a current expenditure but is more in the nature 
an investment, preserving or developing sources of real wealth, and yieldi 
benefits worth many times the cost. 

We shall not attempt here to go into details in this connection, but s 
urge consideration at the present session of Congress for the following ger 


measures: 

1) Ample appropriations for the United States Soil Conservation Serv 
speed up the preparation and application of soil conservation and manag 
plans on all farms in the country. 

2) Ample appropriations to the United States Forest Service (at least retai 
ing the amounts already approved by the Bureau of the Budget) to support 
adequate program for forest conservation and management on all Federa 





ings, as well as assistance to farmers and other private nberland own 
application of sound timber conservation and management practices. 

3) Ample appropriations for continued study and development. of 
resources, with due consideration for the recommendations of the Presid 
Water Resources Policy Commission, subject to appropriate recognition 
recommendations of State agencie the joInt engineers councel, and others e 


cerned in furtherance of the public interests, 

1) Reorganization of Federal agencies concerned wit! he conservatior 
natural resources, in line with the recommendations of the Hoover Commissi 
or preferably the creation of a new Federal Department of Natural Resources, 


recommended bv the tas] force al d minority reports I that Com! issio! 

We have had an impressive demonstration of the value of unified administra 
of natural resources in Minnesota through our consolidated dey of 
servation which has been in existence since 1931. A few other St: : 





ate the corresponding 


ce partments, It is high time to consoli 
in like manner, 

The most important single feature of the recommendations of the Hoo, 
Commission in this connection (concurred in by the minority report 
proposal fdr creation of a board of impartial analysis (called board of review 
the minority report), directly responsible to the Pr lent, to review all projec 
involving the development and use of waters and other natural resources, in ord 
to coordinate such projects, prevent duplication and waste, and secure adeq 
consideration for wildlife, recreation, and all other pubiie interests affected. 
Such a board could be established at once, without waiting for the adoption of 
other features of the proposed reorganl ] 





ion plans yme of which are highly 


controversial ss This one agency wou d do more to promote econon ical 
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effective administration of the functions of the Federal Government relating to 
natural resources than any other move that could be made. We think that 
Congress should give immediate consideration to this proposal. 

Most of the foregoing proposals have been expressly endorsed by previous 
resolutions of the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, representing the State conservation agencies of the entire country, 
and I am sure that all these proposals, will get the hearty support of that associa- 
tion and its constituency throughout the country for action by Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuesterR 8S. WILson, 
Commissioner of Conservation, and Vice President, International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 





SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. Joun L. McC.Letuan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator McCie.uan: In response to the request in your letter of 
January 11, which was previously acknowledged by our letter of January 24, I 
am pleased to submit to the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments a brief statement concerning the activities of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation during calendar year 1951 as related to the subject of wildlife conservation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BuREAU OF RECLAMATION RELATING TO CONSERVATION OF 
Fish AND WILDLIFE ! 


The policy of the Bureau of Reclamation favoring optimum multiple-purpose 
development and use of the Nation’s water resources was continued during 
calendar year 1951. This includes the development to the maximum practicable 
extent of facilities for the preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife, 
under the general framework of law set forth in the Federal reclamation laws, 
and consistent with the primary purposes of each project under consideration. 
Enactment of Public Law 732, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved on August 
14, 1916, made mandatory Reclamation’s already established policy of coopera- 
tion with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the various State fish and game 
authorities. It provided for the inclusion of reports by the Fish and Wilc life 
Service and by the heads of agencies exercising administration over the wild- 
life resources of the State wherein the impoundment, diversion, or other control 
facility is to be constructed, in all Bureau of Reclamation reports recommend- 
ing authorization of works for development of water resources. 

Operations under the provisions of that act have been carried on continuously 
since its enactment, by the Fish and Wildlife Service working cooperatively 
with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In calendar year 1951, the Fish and Wildlife Service completed 44 additional 
planning reports in connection with proposed Bureau of Reclamation projects. 
The reports are of four types and a description of these types as well as an 
enumeration of the reports follows: 

Type A: Preliminary reconnaissance without monetary evaluations. 

Type B: Report based on engineering information with preliminary esti- 
mate of effect of project on wildlife. s 

Type C: Detailed investigation report based on complete engineering and 
biological data. 

Type D: Development report after the project is authorized, to accommo- 
date fish and wildlife plans to detailed engineering plans. 


1 The following material was received after the date of filing. 
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Bureau of Reclamation project reports, calendar year 1951 











Project Type | Location 
Bartley diversion dam and canal (Red Willow unit) -......---- A | Nebraska. 
Bighorn Unit No. 2.....-- ee : B Wyor 
Bighorn Unit No. 3.. Pits nitat dua eeetes strana : B Do 
Bixby ee oe : B South Dakota. 
Sete Rr cincaicans diuin chi =” | B Wyoming 
Cannonball unit. - ; : | B North Dakota. 
Cannonball Reservoir wildlife habitat development ake . ial 1) Do. 
Cedar Bluff Reservoir wildlife habitat development.........-- D Kansis 
Colgate unit s and - B Montana. 
Colorado River below Granb yy Dam B Color ad ) 
Colorado River storage and participating projects A W yoming, Utah, Colo- 
| I ae, Ne w Mexico, 
| and Arizona. 
Deschutes project, domestic water supply - - - ; . ‘ A | Oregon. 
Emery County project -- .-- B | Utah. 
Foster Creek project ; B | Washington. 
Glendo unit. Alte tabcyineishide . aaa B | Wyoming 
Goose Lake project A Oregon 
Heart Butte Reservoir wildlife habitat development_. 1 D North Dakota. 
Helena Valley unit pitta newirckienininet vadebes nea B |} Montana. 
Kirwin unit synopsis scat | B | Kansas 
Klamath Basin waterfowl resources A | California and Oregon. 
LaPrele Reservoir Saat ‘ ikea B | Wyoming 
Little Missouri River Basin... , piucuwaas A |} North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana 
| | and Wyoming. 
Lower Colorado River waterfow] areas - --.- : ‘ | A | Colorado. 
Lower Marias unit. baebeunenmaed Sauls i itllinds ‘ | B | Montana. 
Narrows unit ‘ a : B Colorado. 
Nickwall and Che arley ‘Creeks unit Saas B | Montana. 
North Fork, Kings unit (ultimate plan)... ---. sieanaeti A | California 
OT FI tise danntiedccienscnianeteenisseeease Stain aaa | Cc North Dakota, South 
| Dakota. 
Payette Heights unit-_.................- pitino haselaece he se i eect A Idaho 
Pendleton project is adie ie ea ol | A Oregon. 
Rapid Valley unit (development report) ......-- E : D South Da kota. 
Roza division, Yakima irrigation project : B 
Sacramento River between Red Bank Creek and Rice Creek __- B 
Sacramento River division... —_~-- ; E B 
Santa Maria project sa Boos +35 | A 
Sargent unit wildlife habitat developme nt. iain D : 
Shadehill Reservoir wildlife habitat development ‘ D South Dakota 
Stipek unit ware cpa : B Montana 
Swan Lake power proje ct.. ; ’ ; A Alask 
Trinity River division B California, 
Union Valley unit, American River division, Central Valley project B Do 
Washita River Subbasin wade bila A Oklahoma Texas. 
i dg, kl eee aawenededia wa tic A South "Dak ‘ta and 
Nebraska. 
Willow Creek Reservoir-Colorado-Big Thompson project.........-.- A Colorado. 


The development program for the Missouri River Basin project is an example 
of the close cooperation existing between the Bureau and the Service in the plan- 
ning of individual projects and the development of an over-all een hensive 
basin plan. The need for study of the effect of the project on the fish and wildlife 
resources of the basin was recognized early and aie ations totaling $2,257.000 
through fiscal year 1951 have been made by the Department of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for the purpose of studying each of the proposed reservoirs, of deter- 
mining its effect upon fish and wildlife, and for planning means whereby the 
greatest possible benefits, consistent with the other purposes of the project, could 
be realized. The studies of the Fish and Wildlife Service to date have indicated 
that the Missouri River Basin project construction will greatly increase and 
materially benefit fish in the Missouri River Basin but that at the same time it will 
decrease to some extent the wildlife habitat. The over-all benefits to the basin’s 
fish and wildlife resources, however, will be greatly in excess of the losses. At every 
reservoir constructed during the vear, construction is now underway or has been 
completed in accordance with the recommendations of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to assure the maximum benefit for fish and wildlife. This includes such ac- 
tivities as the planting of trees and shrubs in recreation and wildlife areas at Enders 
and Medicine Creek Reservoirs in Nebraska and at Bonny Reservoir in Colorado. 

Consultation with other conservation agencies is an essential part of the Depart- 
ment’s program. The functions of the Water Resources Committee, which was 
established in 1944 to assist in coordinating water-development programs of the 
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us agencies of the Department, are now being carried out by the Project 
Review and Coordination Unit of the Department’s Division of Water and Power. 
These functions include coordinating water resource development programs of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National Park Service, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of Mines, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, the Southwestern Power Administration, 
the Southeastern Power Administration, the Defense Power Administration, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Further coordination of our programs with those of other groups, including the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, is accomplished through intradepartmental field 
committees. 
nore detailed discussion of the cooperative planning undertaken by Reclama- 
tion and the Fish and Wildlife Service on several specific Reclamation projects will 
serve to further illustrate the working relationship between our agencies. 

The Palisades project is a multiple-purpose development, involving irrigation, 





power, flood control, reereation, and fish and wildlife conservation. Palisades 
Dam will be located on the main stem of the Snake River at Calamity Point in 
eastern Idaho, about 8 miles west of the Idaho-Wyoming boundary. Under the 
project as worked out in 1950, fish and wildlife benefits of substantial value would 
have been produced through the use of water from the reservoir on irrigated lands 
of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in lieu of water from Grays Lake area. Re- 


tention of water in that area, one of the leading waterfowl refuges of the Nation, 
would greatly enhance the area’s value for that purpose. In its natural state, 
prior to 1924 when the control works were constructed at the outlet of the lake 
so that it might be used as a reservoir to supply water for irrigation of land in 
the Fort Hall Reservation, the lake was one of the best marsh habitats in the 
western United States for waterfowl and muskrat. Within the proposed Palisades 
Reservoir Basin, some habitat for big game, upland game, and fur animals would 
be eliminated. Waterfowl would lose good nesting areas, but the value of the 
reservoir pool for resting purposes would more than compensate for this nesting 
loss Flooding of 20 miles of the main stream and 18 miles of tributaries by the 
construction of Palisades Reservoir will eliminate stream fishing in those reaches: 
however, fishing opportunities in the reservoir will be substituted therefor. In 
addition, there will be an increase in the fishery value of the river below the dam 
brought about through reduction of flood flows. 

The original plan for reauthorization of the Palisades project included this 
Gravs Lake transfer, in order to make the maximum fish and wildlife benefit a 
part of the multiple-purpose development. The Bureau of the Budget directed, 
however, that the need for stabilization of Grays Lake should be presented, justi- 
fied, authorized, and financed separately and not treated as a nonreimbursable 
feature of the Palisades project. The Fish and Wildlife Service and the Bureau 
of Reclamation collaborated in preparing a separate bill for this fish and wildlife 
development during the past vear, and it is our hope that this bill mav receive 
favorable cor leration so as to vield additional fish and wildlife benefits from this 
project 

The Klamath River Basin in California and Oregon is also illustrative of the 
tvpe of problems currently being worked out by the Bureau and the Service. 
Reclamation has built a considerable and successful project in the Klamath area 
over the vears under Reclamation law and policv. There remain both private 
and public lands in the Klamath area which will be benefitted bv the Reclamation 
progran Considerable of this public land is under Reclamation withdrawal 
and has been under such withdrawal for vears awaiting development and home- 
steading by veterans under a departmental and Bureau policy proclaimed by the 
verv Reclamation withdrawal act which has directed these lands for development 


as a valued part of our economy for agricultural purposes. Large Federal invest- 
ments have been made in pursuit of this program, but all the land has not been 
opened for settlement as vet. Some of the Reclamation withdrawn lands not 
vet opened to settlement have been leased on a temporary basis which at least 
serves the purpose of securing production from the land. The rents received 


finance some of the Reclamation investment so that subsequent settlement might 
be more advantageous to the eventual veteran settlers. 

ups have advanced the theory that there are higher uses 
for all of these Klamath lands than the Reclamation uses for which they are now 
formally dedicated by the Department of the Interior. The problem of land use 
in the Klamath Basin is a complex one and the Bureau is working with other 
agencies of the Department, including the Fish and Wildlife Service, to secure the 


some conservation gro 
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optimum use of these lands in line with departmental policy, whil iving full 
consideration to wildlife needs. 

In the Rogue River Basin, release of Reclamation’s report on the Rogue River 
has been withheld by the Department of the Interior pending completion of 
detailed investigations by other bureaus of fish, wildlife, recreation, and other 
resources within the basin. Completion of these detailed i 
collection and consideration of information with respect t 


to scenic, recreationa 

fish, wildlife, and other aspects of resources of the basin which were not available 
at the time of preparation of the Bureau’s report and which are not now at hand. 
River Valley Irrigation 





investigations requires 





Recently, in response to a proposal from the Rogus 
Association, the Bureau has undertaken, at the request of tl] 
Interior, to proceed with detailed investigations of the Boehl plan proposed by the 
association for immediate development. 

Should careful appraisal of this plan indicate that a 
could be developed without substantial detriment to anv existing resources in 
the basin and without conflict with current or prospective plans of other bureaus of 
the Department, then, if feasible, they could be carried forward pending comple- 
tion of the comprehensive plan, thus responding to the desires of local interests 
to proceed as rapidly as practicable with the noncontroversial parts of the develop- 
ment plan and their willingness to defer fuller development of the basin’s resources 
pending completion of additional investigations by other 
ment. 


j 
ie Secretarv of the 


all or parts of the proposal 





bureaus of the Depart- 





